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Art. I.—1. The Works of Thomas Gray. Edited by the Rev, 
John Mitford. 5 vols. small 8vo. London, 1837-1843. 

2, Graifs Poetical WorhSf ilhistrated: with Introductory Stanzas 
bff the Rev. John Moultrie; an Original Life of Gray by the 
Rev. John Mitford^ and a Lecture on the Writings of Gray by 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. Fourth Edition. Eton, 
1853. 

3. The Correspondence of Thomas Gray and William Mason: to 
rvhich are added some Letter's addressed by Gray to the Rev. 
James Brmn^ D.D.^ Master of Pembroke College^ Cambridge. 
With Notes and. Illustrations by the Rev. John Mitford, Vicar 
of Benhall, London, 1853. 

'N, in his ‘ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Gray,’ has told us less of his friend than might have been 
expected from the closeness of their intimacy, but it is generally 
admitted that his scanty comments upon the letters which form 
the bulk of his work display, as far as they go, an elegant taste 
and a. sound judgment. As these were the qualities requisite 
for determining what parts of the correspondence were proper to 
be published, nobody could have suspected that Mason had 
proceeded on a plan which, if he had avowed it,, would have 
destroyed all confidence in his work, and which, as he studiously 
concealed it, was an imposition on the public. When Mr. 
Mitford obtained, many years since, the originals of the corre¬ 
spondence with Dr. Wharton for a new edition of the works of 
Gray, he found that Mason had taken portions of letters of 
different dates and blended them into one, that he had constantly 
changed the order of the sentences, interpolated fragments of his 
own, altered phrases, and elaborated the style. In 1843 Mr. 
Mitford published a supplementary volume, containing the cor¬ 
respondence of Gray with Mr. Nicholls, which Mason had not 
only used with the same unwarrantable freedom, but had sent 
back with a note that deserves a conspicuous place among the 
curiosities of literature. 

^ Curzon-streety Jan. 31, 1775. 

^ Mr. Mason returns many thanks to Mr. Richolk for the use he has 
permitted him to make of these letters. He will find that much liberty 
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Life and Worhs of Gray, 

has been &ken in transjw&ing parts of them, &c., for the press, and 
wil! see the reason for it; it were^ however^ to be wished that the 
originals might be so disposed of as not to impeach the editor*s fidelity^ 
but this ho leaves to Mr. Nicholls's discretion, for people of coinmou 
sense \\ill think the liberty he has used very venial.* 

Mason would have cared notliing for the censure of people 
Avlio were devoid of common sAise if he had really believed that 
those possessed of it would approve his conduct; nor if his pro¬ 
fession had been sincere could it have given lionesty to his wish 
to persuade the world that the letters were faithful transcripts, 
or to his endca\our to procure the destruction of the evidence* 
wliit h miffht one day prove thsit they were not. Dr, Wharton, 
far from tliinking the liberties venial, was cxtreintdy indignant; 
and if Mr. Nicholls shared bis sentiments he look the most 
effectual re\enge when, instead of destroying the letters of Gray, 
he added the note of Mason to the heap. 

The correspondence of Gray with his father and mother was 
among the j)apers he bequeathed to Mason. Not a trace of 
these documents now remains, and there can be no doubt that 
tlie biographer, after coiTupting what he published, committed 
the whole of tlie originals to the flames, lie preserved, how’ever, 
many of the letters addressed to himself, from a reluctance, we 
sujjpose, in his own case to obliterate the memorials of an intex*- 
course which must have kept a hold on his affections as well as 
flattered his vanity; but the series is by no means complete, and 
numerous passages are cut out, or erased from the portion which 
is left, lie subjected the collection of Dr. Wharton and Dr. 
Brown to similar treatment, and the suppressed parts were pro¬ 
bably those which bore most closely upon the history of the 
poet. Mason arranged the correspondence with himself in a 
volume wliich he willed at his death to his friend Mr. Stone- 
hewer, whose relatives sold it, in 1845, to Mr. iVnn, of Stoke 
Park. The purchaser consigned it to the editorial care of Mr. 
Mitford, who, in publishing it, has furnished an additional px’oof 
of what he formerly asserted, ‘ that there is scarcely a genuine 
letter of Gray in the whole of Mason’s work.’ 

A few specimens will be sufficient to show the nature of 
th(' alterations. Wlien Dr. Wharton lost liis son he received 
two letters of consolation from Gray. These Mason has fused 
together, and, in order to connect them, adds from himself, ‘ Let 
me then beseech you to try, by every method of avocation and 
amusement, whether you cannot by degrees get the better of that 
dejection of spirits.’ In addition to the deception of dopaiting 
from tlje original there is really something ludicrous in Mason’s 
forging counsel in the name of a person who was dca^* and 

referring 
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referring it to a calamity which had occurred nearly twenty years 
before. The next quotation is an example of the biographer’s 
revision of Gray’s own composition. 

Mason. Gray. 

‘ With regard to any advice I ^ With respect to any advice I 
can give you about your being can give as to the hospital, I freely 
Physician to the Hospital, Ifrankly sown it ought to give way to Dr. 
own it ought to give way to a Heberden's counsels, who is a 
much better judge, especially so much better judge, and (I should 
disinterested a one as Dr. Heber- think) disinterested. I love refu- 
den. I love refusals no more than sals no more than you do. But as 
you do. But as to your fears of to your effluvia, I maintain that 
effluvia, 1 maintain that one sick one sick rich has more of pesti- 
rich patient has more of pestilence lence and putrefaction about him 
and putrefaction about him than a than a whole ward of sick poor.* 
whole ward of sick poor.’ 

The letters of Gray are full of whimsical expressions of his 
own coining, and no single instance could be selected which is 
more characteristic of his manner than the antithesis between 

* one sick rtcA/ and the * ward of sick poor.^ Mason, who had 
no toleration for the playful licence of a familiar epistle, changed 
the phrase to ‘ one sick rich patient ’ for the very reason that 
he ought to have retained the original—that it was like Gray, 
and unlike any one else. The concluding paragraph of the last 
letter which Mason incorporated into the Memoirs is a fit termi-- 
nation to the work. 

Mason. Gray. 

* The approaching summer I ^ My summer was intended to 
have sometimes had thoughts of ha/e been passed in Switzerland, 
spending on the Continent; but I but I have dropped the thought 
have now dropped th9,t intention, of it, and believe my expeditions 
and believe my expeditions will Avill terminate in Old Park: for 
terminate in Old Park: ' but 1 travel I must or cease to exist.’ 
make no promise, and can answer 
for nothing; my own employment 
so sticks in my stomach, and trou¬ 
bles my conscience: and yet tra¬ 
vel I must or cease to exist,’ 

Mason says that his chief motive for inserting the letter was 
the occasion it afforded hini for commenting on the part of it 
where Gray speaks of the duties of his Professorship, and the 
trouble the neglect of them gave his conscience. The occasion, 
like the comment, was entirely of the biographers own making, 
for there is not in the original one word of the matter. It is a 
wonder that Mason could pen the sentiment and not feel his 

* own employment stick in his stomach and trouble his con- 

B 2 science.’ 
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science/ The date Mason assigns to this mosaic is May 24, 
1771, though the bulk of it is taken from a former epistle of 
August 24, 1770, with a sentence relative to Gray^s health—‘ I 
have had a cough for above three months upon me, which is in¬ 
curable’—borrowed from a third letter of February 2, -1771. 
Indeed nothing in the general licence is more singular than 
Mason’s reckless dealings wi4h chronology. One of the pre¬ 
tended epistles of Gray is concocted out of fragments—and these 
extensively altered—borrowed from three letters, though there 
is an interval of fifteen months between the first and the last. 
To this adulterated compound is affixed an entirely fictitious 
date,—June 14, 1756,—the nearest genuine date on one side 
being October, 18, 1755, and on the other October 15, 1756, 
Yet he makes Gray say ‘ I think I shall be with you in a fort¬ 
night,’ and by thus perpetually misdating events falsifies the 
poet’s history as well as his correspondence. 

The presumption of retouching the compositions of the most 
fastidious of writers is the only circumstance which occasions us 
no surprise. Never did master receive more deference from a 
scholar than Gray, while he lived, from his future biographer; 
but the self-sufficiency of Mason was extreme, and the man who 
had the courage to tack a paltry tail-piece to the exquisite frag¬ 
ment on ‘ Vicissitude,’ and could venture to put forth a mawkish 
elegy, written in a churchyard by day, as a companion-piece to 
the far-famed ^twilight scene,’* might easily believe bimsclf 
competent to improve on the epistolary effusions of the greater 
bard. Even though the repeated changes had been as much for 
tlie better as they were in general for the worse, they would not 
have been less out of place than if Mason had transferred what 
ho thought the finest features of his own face to a portrait of 
Gray.* 

Zeal for the reputation of his friend was not, we suspect, 
Mason’s only motive. He was inordinately eager for the gains 
of authorship; and the unworthy lengths to which he carried his 
covetousness may be gathered from what Gray, who was always 
twitting him on the subject, wrote to their common intimate, Dr. 
Brown. ‘ Observe it is I that send Caractacus, for Mason makes 
no presents to any one whatever; and, moreover, you are desired to 

— _ I _ _ 1^ _ . j —- — -- — - II — "• 

* Johnson^ in his comments upon a far less flagrant case, treats the question 
with his usual force: * The poem of “ Liberty does not now appear in its 
original state; but, when Thomson’s works were collected after his death, was 
shortened by Sir George LytUeton, with a liberty which, as it has a manifest 
tendency to lessen the confidence of society, and to confound the characters of 
authors, by making one man write by the judgment of another, cannot l>e justified 
by any supposed propriety of die alteration, or kindness of the friend.’ (Lives of 
the Poets; Thomson.) 
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lend it to nohody^ that we may sell the more of them ; for money, 
not fame, is the declared purpose of all we do/ Worse still, 
Mason afterwards attempted to find authority in the liberal be¬ 
quests to himself under his friend’s will for ^evoking^ Gray’s 
former gifts of his poems to Dodsley and his mode of justify¬ 
ing his own meanness was to pretend it in others, and allege 
‘ that booksellers and printers we^e, of all objects, the most un- 
desorving/t He intimated, indeed, that he should expend the 
proceeds in a manner to do honour to the memory of the de¬ 
parted poet; but, however he meant to dispose of the money, he 
was at least anxious, in the first instance, to secure to himself 
what he supposed his benefactor had bestowed upon another. 
We should hardly after this have needed his own confession to 
kiidw that he would be anxious to render the Memoirs ‘ lucra¬ 
tive and as he retained the copyright, the whole of his gains 
depended on tlie sale. ‘ I am heartily tired of the work,’ he 
wrote to Walpole; ‘ and if you knew the pains and the thought 
it has taken me to arrange the letters, in order to form that 
vjvriety I aimed at to make it read pleasantly, you would not 
w^ondcr I was tired.’ The desire to make the book profitable 
may reasonably Ije inferred to have had a large share in this soli¬ 
citude ‘ to make it read pleasantlpr/ and hence the culling of 
scattered paragraphs, and ‘ the pains and thought ’ with which 
lie worked them up. Fortunately, the diligence of Mr. Mitford 
has successively recovered a large part of the original mate¬ 
rials, and to these he has joined a number of particulars brought 
together from various sources, which throw some additional light 
upon the life and character of Gray, 

Tliomas Gray, the fifth child of Philip Gray, a money- 
scrivener, was bom December 26th, 1716, in Comhill, where 
his mother and her sister kept a milliner’s shop. Of twelve 
children, eleven died in their infancy from fulness of blood, and 
the poet would have shared the family fate but for the firmness 
of his mother in opening a vein. A case submitted to counsel 
on the part of Mrs. Gipy in 1735, when her son was an under- 
grailuate at Cambridge, admits us to a view of the domestic 

* Mason, in a letter to Walpole, intimates that Gray thought * it beneath the 
dignity of a gentleman to make a profit of the productions of bis brrin/ and says 
that they had frequent disputes on the question, which generally ended in a laugh— 
Gray ctuliug him covetous, and he calling Gray proud. There is no allusion to 
any &uch opinion in the passages in which Gray banters Mason for his mercantile 
disposition, and if he ever held the notion he disregarded it in practice, for he ^oUL 
Dodsley his two odes, ‘The Bard' and ‘ The Progress of Poetry,' and it is by no 
means certain that all his remaining pieces were given. 

t Xo one had larger dealings with the publishers of that period than Dr. 
Johnson, who gave this character of them; ^ The booksellers are generous, liberal- 
minded men,’ (Boswell's Lifi; of Johnsdn.) 

interior. 
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interior. The money-scrivener was jealous of every man who 
approached his mfe, her brother included, and in his paroxysms 
of suspicion he beat and kicked her, accompanying his blows 
with the most abusive language. This usage, which commenced 
shortly after the marriage, had grown to such a height, that for a 
twelvemonth past Mrs. Gray, out of fear for her life, had shared 
her sister’s bed. Her husband/threatened to take further revenge. 
He was the owner of the house in which they all lived, and in 
which the millinery trade was carried on. He gave warning to 
Mary Antrobus, the sister, to quit, in the hope, real or pretended, 
that the l3usiness would be deStroyed by removing it from its 
ancient locality. Mrs. Gray’s share of the profits had been 
settled upon herself at the time of the marriage, and besides 
paying forty pounds a year to her husband for the rent of the 
shcq>, and providing most of the furniture of his house, she liad 
been at nearly the whole of the expense of keeping Thomas at 
Eton, and was now his sole support at the University. All her 
maternal hopes were therefore bound up with the profits of her 
trade, and, lest her own bankruptcy should prove insufficient, tlie 
money-scrivener declared he would also ‘ ruin himself to undo 
his wife and his son.’ ‘ He is really so very vile in his naturcj’ 
the case concludes, ^ that she hath all the reason to expect the 
most troublesome usage from him that can be.’ 

Under these circumstances Mrs. Gray desired the opinion of 
Dr. Audley, a civilian, whether her husband could molest her if 
she followed her sister to another shop. The answer was not 
encouraging. She was told that Mr. Gray might compel her to 
return, unless she could prove that it was unsafe to live with 
him; that sentences of separation on the ground of cTuclty were 
rarely obtained; and that the most prudent course was to 
attempt a reconciliation through a common friend. It does not 
appear that the scrivener ever executed his threat of ejecting the 
sister and her stock in trade; and, in all probability, the busi¬ 
ness ^nd the quarrelling both went on in their usual coursed Thfe 
poet repaid his mother’s sacrifices on behalf with a warmth 
of affection which is the most pleasing trait recorded of him. 
He seldom mentioned her after she was dead without a sigh. 

Nothing is known of the childhood of Gray, The first we 
hear of him is that he was sent to Eton, where two of his ma¬ 
ternal uncles were ushers ; and the one who had charge of him 
* took,’ says Horace Walpole, * prodigious pains with him, 
which answered exceedingly.’ He was then an elegant boy of 
thirteen, with fine hair and a good compleximi, and showed to 
advantage among the roagher looking youths around him. For 
a lad he was reputed a hit scholar, but never attracted any 

especial 
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especial notice. He used to read Virgil in play-hours for his own 
amusement, and this he considered the earliest symptom that his 
temperament was poetical, A particular part of his uncle’s in¬ 
struction was to initiate him into ‘ the virtues of simples,’ 
which did him no service, for, like most valetudinarians, he was 
fond of doctoring himself, and simples have their evils as well 
as their virtues. His chief intimates at school were Horace 
Walpole, and a more kindred spirit, West, whose early promise 
has been immortalised by his connexion with his friend. 
Walpole often asserted that * Gray never was a boy,^ by which 
he meant that he had a precocious maturity of mind; but the 
description was true in a second sense, and they both kept aloof 
from the games of their associates. They were rather despised 
lor their effeminacy, which was shown in the extreme fastidi¬ 
ousness of their habits as well as in their aversion to athletic 
sports.* Gray was never on horseback in his life. There were 
so many repugnant points of character between him and Walpole, 
that we suspect they were chiefly drawn together at Eton by their 
common distaste for the sports of their companions. 

The little which can be gleaned of the schoolboy days of Gray 
is not related by Mason, who had ample opportunities of learn¬ 
ing his disposition ,an(l pursuits, and he kept back from the 
public all the juvenile letters, though many of them, according 
to Walpole, were characterised by ‘infinite humour and wit.’ Nut 
one of them has since turned up. Mason was even unwilling 
that Walpole should preserve the correspondence in his cabinet 
unless be erased the openings and conclusions, which the bio¬ 
grapher thought dei'ogatory to the dignity of his hero because 
they were boyish, as if he was ashamed to have it known to the 
world that Gray was not always a man. * Is it not odd,’ wrote 
the poet to his Mend West, ‘to consider one’s contemporaries in 
the grave light of husband and father? There is my Lords 
[Sandwich] and [Halifax]; they are statesmen: Do not you 
remember them dirty boys playing at cricket?’ Horace Wal¬ 
pole, on revisiting Eton, expressed the same natural sentiment 
in his scofling vein: ‘ If I don’t compose myself a little more 
before Sunday morning, when Ashton is to preach, I shall cer¬ 
tainly be in a bill for laughing at church; but how to help it, to 
see him in the pulpit, when the last time 1 saw him here he was 
standing up funking over against a conduit to be catechised.’ 


These particulars are related by Jacob Bryant, who was in the same form at 
Eton -vrith Gray and Walpole. Walpole, who said of himself in after-life that he 
was pushed up at school beyond his parts, was nine or ten places higher than Gray, 
though nearly a year younger. All that Jacob Bryant hM told of the poet which 
did not fall dii*ecUy under his own ol^rvation is oue oonflnuous blunder. 

Everybody 
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£voryl>ody has felt the force of such associations, and Mason 
had a notion that they operated in biography as in actual life, 
whereas the process is reversed, and the greatness of the man 
gives consequence and interest to the qualities of the boy. 

The uncle Avho superintended Gray’s education at £ton was a 
fellow of Peterhouse College, Cambridge, and there his nephew 
entered as a pensioner in 173^. The studies of the place were 
mathematics, the recreation was drinking, and he had no taste 
for either. Classical learning, which had been everything at 
Eton, he found was held in disdain; and, after submitting with 
aversion to a formal attendance on the usual routine of lectures, 
he came to the determination not to take a degree. ‘ It is very 
possible,’ he said, < that two and two make four, but I would 
not give four farthings to demonstrate this ever so clearly ; and 
if these be the profits of life, give me the amusements of it. Tlie 
people 1 behold all around me, it seems, know all this and more, 
and yet I do not know one of them who inspires me with any 
ambition of being like him,’ Contempt of knowledge is always 
based upon ignorance. In his riper* manhood he regretted his 
want of mathematical science, and declared his intention of cul¬ 
tivating it. Walpole, who removed from Eton to Cambridge at 
the same time with his friend, had, with, as little inclination 
and less talent for mathematics, a greater eagerness for distinc¬ 
tion. lie became a pupil of Sanderson, the well-known blind 
professor, who said to him before a fortnight was past,—‘ Young 
man, it is cheating you to take your money; believe me, you 
never can learn these things; you have no capacity for them,’ 
Walpole cried with vexation, but with the confidence of youth, 
which believes no teacher except experience, he thought that San¬ 
derson was mistaken. He engaged another tutor, and diligently 
received his lessons for a year, when he abandoned the struggle. 
What he learnt one day was so entirely oblitemted the next, that 
it had all the appearance of a new proposition. Gray could 
have comforted him then with the honest assurance that the 
grapes were sour. 

Deprived of the stimulus of emulatioii, and kept in inaction 
by the contrariety between his private inclinations and the pur¬ 
suits of the University, the early port of Gray’s residence at 
'Caipbridge was a cheerless period, for the gloomy disposition he 
inherited from his father infected even his youth, and he had no 
resources out of his books. * Almost all the employment of my 
hours,’ he wrote to West, * may be explained by negatives. 
Take my word and experience upon it, doing nothing is a most 
cauusing business, and yet neither something nor nothing gives 
me any pleasure.* * liOW spirits/ he says a little later to the 

same 
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same correspondent, * are my true and faitliful companions; 
they get up with me, go to bed with me, make journeys and 
return as I do; nay, and pay visits, and will even affect to be 
jocose, and force a feeble laugh with me; but most commonly 
we sit alone together, and are the prettiest insipid company in 
the world.’ Society afforded him no alleviation. He professed 
himself quite unequal to it, and u^s so incapable of sympathising 
with its ordinary pleasures, that kindness, be told Walpole, was 
almost the only idea he h^ ever received of social happiness. 
Yet he called his depression an easy state, which had no other 
fault than its ennui. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘ there is another sort, 
which I have now and then felt, that has somewhat in it like 
Tertullian’s rule of faith. Credo quia impossibile est ; for it be¬ 
lieves, nay, is sure of everything that is unlikely, so it be but 
frightful; and, on the other hand, excludes and shuts its eyes to 
the most jiossiblc hopes, and everything that is pleasurable; 
from this the Lord deliver us I for none but he and sunshiny 
weather can do it.’ The sun was always his great physician, 
and without it he said life would often have been intolerable to 
him. There is an uncomplaining and passive hopelessness of 
tone in these and many similar passages which is peculiarly 
touching. He was already aware that ‘ Melancholy had marked 
him for her own ’—that the malady was inherent in his con¬ 
stitution beyond the power of medicine to cure or of'his will 
to subdue it. 

Notwithstanding Gray’s playful assertion that doing nothing 
was a most amusing business, it was his favourite maxim 
through life that to be employed was to be happy. He lamented 
his frequent inability to apply the specific; and study, at best, 
relieved his melancholy without removing it.* No sooner, how¬ 
ever, w’as he released from attendance on tutors than he in¬ 
formed his friend West that he was learning Italian ‘ like any 
dragon.’ He had previously made some progress in French, 
and both these languages were now to come into use. He 
quitted Cambridge in September, 1738, and resided in London 
with his father and mother till March, 1739, when Horace 
Walpole invited him to be his companion in a continental tour. 
The excitement of new manners,.scenes, and people appears for 
a while to have had an inspiriting effect upon Gray, and made 
him allow that, though * a reasonable, we were by no means a 
pleasurable people,’ and should be improved by an admixture of 
French and Italian vivacity. At the beginning of May, 1741, 
the travellers were at Reggio, where they had a violent quarrel, 
and the indignant poet returned to England? by himself. The 
elements of diseprd had been sullenly at work from the com¬ 
mencement. 
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mcnccmcnt, Walpole travelled for amusement, Gray for instruc¬ 
tion; Walpole cared chiefly for balls and parties, Gray for 
the beauties of nature and art; Wal}>olc assumed the ciivs of a 
patron, and Gray was as proud as if the blood of all the Howards 
had flowed in his veins. Walpole confesses that he treated 
Gray insolently, and reproached him with the diflFerence of 
station, and Gray, on the othe^ hand, reproved Walpole for his 
failings without reserve. Thus much VValpole relat^ to Mason 
after the death of the poet; but, copious as he was upon the pre¬ 
liminary disagreements, he studiously evaded all explanation of 
the final outbreak at Reggio, beyond acknowledging that the 
fault was entirely his own.* Whatever was the cause, it was 
clearly something that Walpole was ashamed to tell, con¬ 

duct of Gray confirms the impression that the oftence went 
much beyond a sally of temper. Four years after the separation 
Walpole wrote to him and proposed a reconciliation. He ic- 
spoiuled to the call, but Cole, who was afterwards on cordial 
terms with both of them, states that at the interviewr, which took 
place in November, 1745, Gray emphatically declared that, 
while he was willing that civility should be restored, it must be 
understood that their friendship was totally cancelled. To ano¬ 
ther intimate, Mr.Robinson,f the poet let drop expressions which 
implied that the injury was too deep to be eradicated. A letter 
which he addressed to Mr. Wharton immediately after the meeting 
affords further proof that he received the advances with coldness. 
‘ I w'ent to see the party (as Mrs. Foible says), and was something 
abashed at his confidence: he came to meet me, kissed me on 
both sides with all the ease of one who receives an acquaintance 
just t ome out of the country, squatted me into a fauteuil, began 
to talk of the town* and this and that md toother, and continued, 
with little interruption, for three hours, when I took my leave 
very indifferently pleased, but treated with monstrous good 
breeding/ Two days afterwards they breakfasted together, 
* when/ says the poet, ‘ we had all the ^claircissement 1 ever 
expected, and I left him far better satisfied than 1 have been 
hitherto/ Walpole continued to court him with assiduity, and 
won back part of his gcHKl-will, if not of his esteem; but twelve 

* The passages of Walpole’s letters to Mason which relate to the quarrel are 
given in the Quarterly Review, vol, Ixxxlx. p. 141, 

t The Rev. William Robinson was a brother of the celebrated Mrs. Montague. 
Gray made nis acquaintance at Cambrige, and twice visited him at his resi¬ 
dence, Denton Court, near Canterbury. familiar terms on which they lived 
may l)e gathered from a letter addremd to Mr. Robinson ^ the ^et, and which 
commences * l^r (Reverend} Billy/ Mr. Robinsou considered Mason unequal 
to the task of writing Aay’a life, and refiised lus conntenance and assistance— 
a slight which the blogm^het never for^ve. When the work appeared, Mr. 
Rblniison remarked that it Was better than he had expected. 
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years after the reconciliation Gray was still so punctilious, that 
it annoyed him to allow, what he could find no civil pretext to 
refuse—the printing of two of his Odes at the Strawberry Hill 
press,—and he was careful to inform his friends that the work 
was done for Dodsley, to whom lie had disposed of the manu¬ 
script, and not for himself, Isaac Reed was told by Mr. Roberts, 
of the Pell Office, a gentleman Ukely, he truly says, to be well 
informed, that the offence of Walpole which produced such 
durable effects was that he clandestinely opened a letter of Gray, 
fioin a mspicion that his companion spoke ill of him in his cor¬ 
respondence. The authority is respectable, and the explanation 
consistent with all we know of the circumstances,—with Wal¬ 
pole’s confession that the blame was exclusively his, with his 
silence upon the cause of the actual quarrel, with the deep 
resentment of Gray, and his refusal to return to cordiality and 
confidence. 

Gray arrivetl in London from his travels September 1st, 1741, 
and the 6th of November his father died of gout in the stomach, 
at the age of 65. Brutal to his wife, he was reserved and morose 
to the rest of the world, and none of his connexions had much 
cause to regret him. Before his decease he had nearly, without 
intending it, accomplished his threat of ruining himself, for his 
business languished from inattention, and, unknown to his famil}, 
he squandeied large sums in his later years on a country- 
house at Wanstead, which fetched two thousand pounds less 
than the scrivener had spent in building it. At tiic time of 
going abroad Gray was about to enter the Temple, and prepare 
himself for the practice of the Common Law. He now aban¬ 
doned the design, on the plea that his inheritance was too small 
to support him through the long apprenticeship. When West, 
a year before, announced to him that he had turned his back 
upon the Temple in disgust. Gray wrote him an admirable letter 
of remonstrance. He reminded him that it was a duty to be 
serviceable to mankind; that public exertions were the proper 
employment of youth, and private pursuits the enjoyment of age; 
that, though the labour of znastering the law was long, and the 
elements unentertaining, there was, on a further acquaintance, 
plenty of matter in it for curiosity and reflection; that our incli¬ 
nations are more than we suppose in our own power; that reason 
and resolution determine them; and that he must not mistake 
mere indolence for inability. * I am sensible,’ he continued, 
there is nothing stronge): against what 1 would persuade you to 
than my own practice; which may make you imagine I think 
not as 1 speak. Alas I it is not so; hut { do not act what I 
think, and I had rather bfe the object of ^your pity than you 

should 
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sliould be that of mine/ As Gray continued to live for years 
with no addition to his patrimony, and without earning or 
attempting to earn a single penny, he could almost as easily hare 
afforded to be a student of law as a student of Greek, The want 
of money was only the excuse,—the real cause was what his 
letter intimates, the want of inclination. His shy and sensitiA^e 
nature shrank from the contest^ of active life; and, if the study 
of the law was distasteful to him, the practice would have been 
insupportable. 

The same winter that he lost his father. Gray commenced the 
composition of a tragedy. Hitherto, except a few translations, 
all his attempts at poetry had been confined to the Latin tongue. 
His hexameters were formed, and not unsuccessffilly, upon the 
model of Virgil, but he was less acquainted with the lyiic mea¬ 
sures, and has several lines which are faulty in their metre. In 
hexameters and lyrics alike he has allowed a few false'quantities 
to escape him, and his Latinity is not always pure. A command 
of poetical language appears to us the chief merit of these fruits 
of his Eton education, for there is thi’oughout a want of substance 
in the ideas. Yet even after he bad written some of bis finest 
vernacular pieces he prided himself most upon his Roman exer¬ 
cises,—a weakness which he was accustomed to ridicule in 
Petrarch. Those who compose in a learned language are apt to 
estimate the value of their numbers by the glow of satisfaction 
they feel in the happy adaptation of a classical phrase. 

In English Gray was ignorant at first where his strength lay. 
His genius was not dramatic; and he afterwards 6aid of his 
fragment of Agrippina that the heroine ^ talked like an old boy, 
all in figures and mere poetry, instead of nature and the language 
of real passion.’ Nothing, certainly, can be more artificial. 
West, to whom the specimen was sent, treated it coldly, and 
^ put a stop,’ said Gray, ^ to tliat tragic torrent l^e saw breaking 
in upon him.’ He objected to the length of Agrippina’s speech, 
and more particularly to the style, which he thought antiquated, 
and copied too closely from Shakspeare. Gray acknowledged 
and defended the imitation, but allowed that he might have car¬ 
ried it further than was proper. None of his subsequent com¬ 
mentators have been able to detect the resemblance, and wc must 
confess ourselves in the same predicament. Whatever there may 
be of Shakspeare’s 'manner, there is, at least, little of his inspi¬ 
ration, and even as poetry Agrippina excites no emotion. Now 
it comes recommended ny the name of Gray it is easy to detect 
casual traces of his hand, but it is almost destitute of the merits, 
essential in a tragedy, which 'he ascril^es to Dryden, and has 
neither the thoughts that breathe npr the Words that burn. The 
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metrical qualities of his blank verse would hardly entitle him to 
a secondary rank among the cultivators of that most difficult of 
measures. 

Mrs. Gray and her sister, having acquired a moderate inde¬ 
pendence by their trade, gave up the shop in Combill on the 
death of the scrivener, and retired to Stoke, near Windsor, where 
they lived with a third sister, Mr% Rogers, whose husband had 
likewise recently died. He had formerly been an attorney, but 
had long left business to enjoy the pleasures of the chase. Gray 
visited him at Burnham, in Buckinghamshire, in 1737, when he 
was confined to the house vnth the gout Dogs occupied all the 
chairs; and the crippled enthusiast, unable to take the field, 

‘ regaled himself with the noise and stink ’ of his hounds. His 
nephew he held excessively cheap for preferring walking to 
riding, and reading to hunting; and if the old sportsman had 
survived till the days of the ‘ Bard ’ and the ‘ Progress of 
Poetry,’ they would probably have done as little to raise their 
author in his esteem, as similar compositions to recommed Tom 
Jones to the favour of Squire Western. 

In May, 1742, Gray joined his relations at Stoke, and there, in 
the beginning of June, he composed the first of his immortal 
pieces,—the ‘ Ode on the Spring.' The descriptions from nature, 
slight, but picturesque in the extreme, and the pensive moralis- 
ings which accompany them, are equally from the life. A com¬ 
parison of the second stanza with the account he gives in a letter 
of his occupation at Burnham five years before, shows how 
closely the verse roiTesponded with the reality. 

‘ Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader browner shade, 

Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’er-canojnes the glade, 

Beside some water’s rushy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit, and think 
(At ease reclin’d in rustic state) 

How vain the ardour of the crowd. 

How low, how little are the proud. 

How indigent the great.’ 

‘ Both vale and hill are covered with most venerable beeches and 
other very reverend vegetables, ffiat, like most other ancient people, 
are always dreaming out their old stories to the winds. At the foot of 
one of these squats me 1 (il pmseroso)^ and there grow' to the trunk 
for a whole morning. The timorous* hare and sportive squirrel gambol 
around me like Adam in Paradise before he had an Rte; but 1 think 
he did not use to read Virgil, as I commonly do them.* 

The scene is repeated in the elegy— 


‘There 
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* There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

Ilis listless length at noontide would he stretch, 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by.’ 

It seems from the same authority that he was an early riser, 
and was accustomed to walk abroad at * peep of dawn.’ Passages 
like these belong as much te the biography as to the works of 
the poet. 

Gray was accustomed to communicate all his compositions to 
West, He sent him the * Ode on the Spring,’ but when it 
arrived his friend was dead. The last letter he received from 
West was one rallying him for having said that he conversed 
only with the illustrious departed, and almost longed to be with 
them. From the tone of the remonstrance it is evident that the 
writer was quite unconscious that his own sandglass had nearly 
run out. lie expired three weeks afterwards of a consumption, 
which was supposed to have been induced, and was certainly 
aggravated, by the detection of an intrigue between a mother on 
whom he doted, and a pretended friend of his family. Gray, 
tender and devoted in his attachments, not only made these 
sorrows his own, but to the end of his life, whenever the name 
of West was mentioned, his countenance changed, and he looked 
as if he was suffering from a recent loss. 

The visit to Stoke was propitious to the sparing muse of Gray. 
In August he composed the Ode * On a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College ’ and the ‘ Hymn to Adversityand Mason 
ascribes the greater part of the ‘ Elegy written in a Country 
Churchyard ’ to the same period. In five months ho had pro¬ 
duced full half of what is excellent in his poetical works. He 
was now in his twenty-sixth year, and he had twenty-nine years 
more of life before him. Well might he regret when his days 
were drawing to a close that be had done so little for literature. 

His relatives at Stoke being urgent with him to fulfil his 
original intention of pursuing the law, he made a show of adopt¬ 
ing the civil branch of the profession, and went to Cambridge in 
the winter of 1742, and took his degree as Bachelor of Civil 
Laws. Henceforward he made the University his home. Dis¬ 
liking the people, he was unable to resist tKe'^advantages pre¬ 
sented by a collegiate establishment,—^the access to books, the 
freedom from every species of housekeeping trouble, the entire 
command over his time, and the pdwer to be solitary in the 
midst of the spectacle and luxuries of life. Gradually he formed 
a narrow circle of acquaintances after his own heart, and his 
satisfaction in the place Was not diminished because, while 
enjoying the society 6f the selected few, could indulge in 
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satire on the herd of gownsmen. The usual strain of his ridicule, 
which was chiefly directed' against their wimt of literature, may 
be judged from the account he gives of the reception at Cam* 
bridge of Walpole’s ‘ Historic Doubts/ 

^ Certain it is that you are universally read here; but what we 
tliink is not so easy to come at. We stay as usual to see the success, 
to learn the judgment of the town, ta be directed in our opinions by 
those of more competent judges. If they like you, we shml; if any 
one of name write against you, we ^ve ydu up; for we are modest 
and diffident of ourselves, and not without reason. History, in parti¬ 
cular, is not our forte; for, the truth is, we read only modern tooks 
and pamphlets of the day.’ 

There is no appearance of bitterness in this sarcastic plea¬ 
santry, but it is not on that account less keen and contemptuous. 
The grave and i^everend seniors of the University were well 
acquainted with his scorn, and never regarded him with much 
esteem. It Avas otherwise with the juniors after his fame was 
established, and when ho chanced to issue forth from his college, 
which he rarely did latterly, they rushed into the street to catch 
a sight of him, and took off their caps to him as he passed. 

With his degree he bid farewell for ever to the study of the 
law, and in his future pursuits was guided solely by bis inclina^ 
tions. He was fresh from the composition of some of the must 
delicious poetry in the language, he could not possibly be a 
stranger to the magic of his numbers, and, as he kept them close 
in his desk, his ardour had not been chilled by the indiiTcrence 
of the world. Yet, strange to say, with the exception of a brief 
satirical fragment, entitled a ‘ Hymn to Ignorance,’ he allowed 
the next four years to pass without attempting a line. The 
cause of this was not bis indifference to authorship, for he con¬ 
fessed that he always ‘ liked himself better’ after a fit of versi¬ 
fying. As little did it proceed from poverty of ideas, but Avas 
chiefly occasioned by the effort which it cost him to exert his 
mind in poetical composition. A glance at his poems is suffi¬ 
cient to show that they ore not of the kind which are struck off 
at a heat, and be never' cared to conceal that they were elabo¬ 
rated with even greater toil than they betray. When he was 
asked by Mr. Ni^olls why he did nut finish ffie fragment on 
the ‘Alliance of Education and Government,’ be answered^ 
‘ Because he could not,’ adding that he had accustomed himself, 
till he could write no ol^fierwise, tp a minuteness of finish, the 
labour of which in a lengthy poem would be quite intolerable. 
This labour was rendered ^ubly arduous by Ms sickly consti¬ 
tution, which brought with it lasutude as well melancholy. 
‘ I by no means,’ he Avrote to Dr» Wharton in 1758, * pretend to 
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inspiration, but jet I affirm that the facultj in question is bj no 
means voluntary. It is the result, I suppose, of a certain dis¬ 
position of mind, which does not depend on one’s-self, and 
which I have not felt this long time. You that are a'-witness 
how seldom this spirit has moved me in my life may easily give 
credit to what I say.’ At a period which for him was peculiarly 
prolific, he remarked that tpe bardic impulse did not at best 
stir withiq him above three times a year, and it seldom lasted 
long enough to enable* him to complete what he began. De¬ 
jection of mind, on the contrary, put in motion the readier pen 
of Gowper, and afforded him just the diversion he required. 
When his spirits were unequal to one of those charming letters, 
which few persons penned with greater ease, he could still amuse 
himself with ‘ the^ pleasure of poetic pains.’ What writing 
was to Cowper, reading was to Gray,—occupation without 
fatigue. He therefore hung up his harp and took down Plato 
and Aristotle. 

In six years he had nearly gone through the whole range of 
Greek authors, making a digest of their contents, and gramma¬ 
tical remarks upon the text, in addition to which he compiled a 
Chronological Table in nine columns, which was the wonder of 
the indefatigable students around him. In 1747 he thus reports 
progress: ‘ I have read Pausanias apd Athencpus all through, 
and Ailschylus again. I am How in Pindar and Lysias: for 1 
take verse and prose together like bread and cheese.’ He gave 
much attention to Strabo and geography. Thucydides he thought 
the model of history, and the Retreat before Syracuse among the 
choicest pieces of writing in the world. Of Aristotle he said 
that he was the hardest author he ever meddled with ; that he 
had a dry conciseness, which rather resembled a table of contents 
than a book, and, to crown all, an abundance of fine, uncommon 
things, which were worth the trouble it cost to get at them. 
He had the highest aflmiration of Socrates, and ranked the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon among the most valuable works on 
morality. But his favourite author>was Plato. ^ What lie ad¬ 
mired in him,’ be said in conversation, ‘ was not his mystic 
doctrines, which he did not pretend to understand, nor his 
sophistry, but his excellent sense, sublime morality, elegant style, 
an4 the perfect dramatic propriety of his dialogues.’ The criti¬ 
cisms of Gray, like his prose descriptions of scenery, are pre¬ 
eminently, distinguished for their conciseness, their simplicity, 
and the,Acuity of discriminating among the mass of particulars 
what was trulpr characteristic. 

On Mr, Nicholls expressing astonishment at the extent of his 
learning, he replied that be had found from experience how 

much 
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much might be clone by a person who read with method, and did 
not iling away his time on middling or inferior authors. This is 
the great secret of studying to advantage, and, besides that more 
is thus learnt and retained, the mind,y by constant contact with 
master spirits, is often elevated to their level, and is always 
raised above what was formerly its own. Gray justly prognosti¬ 
cated that one evil of the Dictioifhries, and other royal roads to 
knowledge;®which began to multiply in his day, would be the 
temptatioriUhey held out to depend on their compendious but 
superficial information, instead of studying subjects through in 
the original authorities. The old proverb is true of Encyclo¬ 
paedias—that they are'good, servants but bad masters. Thus far 
Gray was an admirable example for future scholars, but here 
again we have cause to regret that the vast preparation resulted 
in nothing. It is melancholy that he should have to write to 
Mason in 1758—‘ The days and the nights pass, and I am never 
the nearer to anything but that one to which we are all tending. 
Yet I love people that leave some traces of their journey behind 
them, and have strength enough to advise you to do so while you 
can,’ It must constantly have deepened his gloom to look hack 
upon the blank which his life preseuted, to reflect upon his wasted 
powersf 

^ And that one talent which is death to hide, 

Lodged with him useless/ 

‘ To find oue’s-self business,* he wrote in 1760, ‘ is, I am persuaded, 
the great art of life; and I am never so angry as when T hear my 
acquaintance wishing they had been bred to some poking profession, or 
employed in some oince of drudgery, as if it were'pleasanter to be at the 
command of other pei^le than at one’s own; and as if they could not 
go unless they were wound up; yet I know and feel what they mean 
hy this complaint; it proves that som€|spirit, sometliing of genius more 
than common, is required to teach a man how to employ himself.’ 

It is a lesson he ttever sufficiently Icamt, and he 'would have 
been happier, if to the task of amusdng himself he had conjoined 
some occupation ■which could have been of use to th^ world. 

The reconciliation with Walpole in 1745 produced a renewal 
of their correspondence, and the first letter of the series which 
has been preserved is a good specimen of the poet’s epistolary 
style. It was written from Cambridge at the beginning of 
February, 1746, shortly after the Pretender had defeats General, 
Hawley at Falkirkj and gives a ciirious picture of the apathy 
which prevailed on the ;<«!®'a'siori,-^j[)roduced not so much by a 
lingering feeling in favour of the Stuarts, as by the want of almost 
every popular quality in the two first sovereigns of the Bnuiswick 
line. 

VOt, XCIV. NO. CLXXXVII. 
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^ Our defeat to be sure is a rueful af&ir for the honour of the troops; 
but the Duke is gone, it seems, with the rapidity of a cannon-bullet, to 
undefeat us again. The common people in town at least know how to 
be afraid; but we are such uncommon people here as to have no more 
sense of danger than if the battle had b^n fought when and where the 
battle of Cannae was. The perception of these calamities, and of their 
consequences, that we are supposed to get from books, is so faintly 
impressed, that we talk pf war, famine, and pestilence, with no more 
apprehension than of a broken head, or of a coach overturned between 
York and Edinburgh. I heard three people, sensible, middle-aged 
men, when the Scotch were said to be at Stamford, and actually were 
at Derby, talking of hiring a chaise to go to Caxton, a place in the 
high road, to see the Pretender and the Uighlanders as they passed. 

^ I can say no more for Mr. Pope, for what you keep iu reserve may 
be worse than all the rest. It is natural to wish the finest writer, one 
of them, we ever had, should be an honest man. It is for the interest 
even of that virtue whose friend he professed himself, and whose 
beauties he sung, that he should not be found a dirty anin)al. Put, 
however, this is Mr. Warburton^s business, not mine, who may scribble 
his pen to the stumps, and all in vain, if these facts are so. It is not 
from what he told me about himself that I thought well of him, but 
from a humanity and goodness of heart, ay, and greatness of mind, that 
runs through his private correspondence, not less apparent tlian are a 
thousand little vanities and w'caknesses mixed with those good ^alities, 
for nobody ever took him for a philosopher.’ 

The previous part of the correspondence relative to Pope has 
never unfortunately seen the light. It would seem that Gray 
had some personal acquaintance with him, for the expression,— 
^ It is not from what he told me about himself that 1 thought 
well of him’—can hardly refer to his published works, though 
no allusion afterwards occurs to so memorable an interview. In 
a conversation upon Pope, Gray observed that he had a good 
heart in spite of his peevish ^temper, and remarked of his arti¬ 
ficial epistles, that, though not good letters^ they were better 
things. He commended an observation of Shenstone, that * Pope 
bad the art of condensing a thought,’ and he extended his admi¬ 
ration of his poetry to the translatidn of the Iliad. When he 
heard it criticised as wanting the simplicity of the original, or 
being rather a paraphrase ^an a translation, he always said, 

* There would never be another translation of Homer to equal it.’ 
Gray could speak with authority, for he was a finished Greek 
scholar, a poet, and an exquisite judge of poetry. If Pope’s 
version is not in the style and manner of Homer, it is something 
nearly as excellent, and in parts it is finer, which is more than 
can l>e asserted of any second transktiem. CowTOt keeps close 
to the sense, but not to the phrases of the Greek, for which he 
incessantly substitutes feeble circumlocutions. What similitude 

there 
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there is was purchased by sacrificing poetical to literal fidelity. 
A version which has none of the harmony, and very little of the 
fire of Homer, can never deserve the praise of being true to the 
original. Above all, Pope succeeded in making a translation 
which is perused with delight, while the Homer of Cowper has 
not many more readers than the Virgil of Dr. Trapp. . 

In July, 1746, Gray was in Loifdon» attending the trial of the 
rebel lords; and his account is worth extracting, even after the 
■well-known description which Horace Walpole has given of the 
same S(;enc;— 


* The Lord High Steward [Lord iTardwicke] was the least part of 
the show, as he wore only his iron’s robes, and M'as always asking the 
heralds what he should do next, and bowing pr smiling about to his 
acquaintance ; as to his speech, you see it; people hold it very cheap, 
though several incorrectnesses have been altered in the printed copy. 
Kilmarnock spoke in mitigation of his crime near lialf an hour, with a 
decent courage, and in a strong but pathetic voice. His figure would 
pn*judiee people in his favour, being tall and genteel; he is upwards of 
forty, but to the eye not above thirty-five years of age. What he said 
appears to less advantage w'hen read. Crornartie (who is about the 
same age, a man of lower statue, hut much like a gentleman) was 
sinking into the earth with grief and dejection ; with eyes cast down, 
and a voice so low, that no one heard a syllable tliat did not sit close to 
the bar; he made a short speech to raise compassion. It is now I see 
printed, and is reckoned extremely fine, I believe you will think it 
touching and well-expressed; if there be any meanness in it, it is lost 
in that sorrow he gives us for so numerous and helpless a family. 
Lady Crornartie, who is said to have drawn her husbaiid into tliese 
circumstances, was at Leicester j^-Jouse on Wednesday with four of her 
children. The Princess saw her, and made no other answer than by 
bringing in her own children, and placing them by her, which, if true, 
is one of the prettiest things I ever heard. She was also at^ the l}uke*s, 
who refused to admit her; but she waited till he came to his coach, and 
threw herself at bis knees, while her children hung upon him till he 
promised all his interest could do; and before on several occasions 
he has been heard to speak very mildly of Crornartie, and very 
severely of Kilmarnock; so, if any be spared, it will probably be the 
former, though he had a pension of 600/, a year from the Government, 
and the order for giving quarter to no, Englishman was found in his 
pocket. As to Balmerino, he never had any hopes fri»n the beginning. 
He is an old soldier-like man, of a vulgar manner and ^pect, speaks 
the broadest Scotch, and shows an intrepidity that some ascribe to real 
courage, and some to brandy^ You have heard, perhaps,'th^'t the first 
day while the peers were adjooimed to consider of his plea, and he left 
alone for an hour and a half in the bar, he diverted himself with the 
axe that stood by him, played with its tassels, and tried the edge with 
his finger: and some lord, as he passed by him, saying he was surprised 
to hear him allege anything so frivolous, and that could not possibly 
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do him the least service, he answered, that, as there were so many ladies 
present, he tliought it would be uncivil to give them no aumscnicnt. 
The Duke of Argyle telling him how sorry and liow astonished he 
was to see him engaged in such a cause, ]\Iy Lord, says he, for the 
two kings and tlieir rights I care not a farthing which prevailed ; but 
I was starving, and if Mahomet had set up his standard in the High¬ 
lands I had been a good Mussulman for bread, and stuck close to tlie 
party, for I must eat. The Solicitor-General came up to speak to him 
too, and he turns about to old Williamson—Who is that lawyer that 
talks to me ? My Lord, it is Mr. Murray. Ha! Mr. Murray, my good 
friend, says he, and shook him by the hand, and how does your good 
mother ? oh! she w'as of admirable service to us; we should have done 
nothing without her in Perthshire.** 

It was reportefl that Mr. Solicitor’s mother, who was notorious 
for her sympathy with the Pretender’s cause, had assisted the 
rebels with provisions. Gray was not present at the execution of 
Kilmarnock and Balmerino, but he has preserved a curious and 
characteristic trait of one of the sufferers, which is not related by 
Walpole. 

^ Old Balmerino, when he had read his paper to the people, pulled 
off his spectacles, spit upon his handkerchief, and wiped them clean for 
the use of his posterity; and that is the last page of his history.’ 

After bis trips this year to town, Gray acknowledged that the 
world had some attractions to a solitary of six years’ standing, and 
he spoke of his spirits having sunk on his return to his cell, 
^ not indeed to storm or tempest, but a good deal below (bangc- 
able.’ The charm of his London holiday was in its novelty, but 
lie appears for the moment to have coveted a gayer life, and to 
have regretted the poverty which edndemned him to retirement. 

^ It is a foolish thing that one can’t only not live os one pleases, but 
where and with whom one pleases, without money. Swift somewhere 
says that money is liberty; and I fear money is friendship too, and 
society, and almost every external blessing. It is a great though ill- 
natur^ comfort to see most of those who liave it in plenty, without 
pleasure, without liberty, and without fiiends.’ 

His Cambridge however, was just at this time more 
animated than usual. The majority of the fellows of Pembroke 
Hall, headed by Mr. Brown,—an intimate friend of Gray, who 
said that he wanted nothing but a foot in height and his own 

* Lord Campbell supposes this speech to have been made by Lord Lovat, and 
says that Horace Walpole misrepresents the anecdote by transferring it to the trial 

of Lord Balmerino. (* Lives of the Chief Justices,' vol, ii., p. 363.) Lord 
Campbell has been misled by his own authorities. The trial of Lovat did not 
take place till March, 1747r and the letter in which Walpole relates the incident 
was written August 1, 1746. The other circumstances mentioned in the letter 
woidd show that it was corrcctW dated, even without the confirmation of this letter 
of Gray, wh'^h was written only a few days later—Augost 13, 1746. 
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hair to make him a little old Roman—had quarrelled with their 
master, Dr, Roger Long. Three fellowships were vacant, and 
Dr. Long refused to admit the persons elected by the majority, 
under the pretence that his office entitled him to a veto* Two 
of the candidates were adopted by the fellows on the express re¬ 
commendation of Gray—a Mn Tuthill of his own college, Peter- 
house, and Mason, then of St. Jqhn’s, whose juvenile poems he 
liad recently I'cvised at the request of a mutual acquaintance. It 
was thus that the close alliance commenced between Mason and 
Gray. Tl.e college war continued for two years without victory 
inclining to either side, when Dr. Long, whose name still survives 
at Cambridge as a contriver of astronomical toys, and who is 
styled in the correspondence of the poet * Lord of the great Zodiac, 
the glass Uranium, and the Chariot that goes without horses,’ 
sucoumlx'd to ‘the little old Roman,’ and Mason and Tuthill were 
l)orne in in triumph. In the mean time Gray took an active part, 
as well ns an eager interest, in the contest. Everything depended 
on the disaffected party retaining a majority of the Fellows on 
their side, and in reviewing, in 1747, their future prospects, Giay 
gives a lively sketch of poor Christopher Smart, who was one of 
tlic electors. The comedy, of which the poet speaks, was called 
a‘Trip to Cambridge, or the Grateful Fair,* and was actually 
performed by Kit’s company of Undergraduates in the Hall of 
Pembroke College. 

‘ As to Kmart, he must necessarily be ahxmi in a very short time. 
Ilis debts daily increase; Addison 1 know wrote smartly to him last 
week; but it has had no effect that signifies, only I observe he takes 
hartsliorn from morning to night lately: in the mean time he is amusing 
himself with a comedy of his own writing, which he makes all the boys 
of his acquaintance act, and intends to borrow the Zodiac room, and 
have it performed publicly. Our friend Lawman, the mad attorney, is 
his copyist; and truly the author himself is to the full as mad as lie. 
His piece, he says, is inimitable, true sterling wit and humour, and lie 
can’t hear the Prologue without being ready to die with laughter. He 
acts five parts himself, and is only sorry, he can’t do all the rest. He has 
also advertised a collection of Odes; and for his vanity and faculty of 
lying, they are come to their full maturity. All this, you sec, must 
come to a jail, or Bedlam, and that without any help, almost without 
pity.’ 

It came to a jail and Bedlam both. Before the year was out he 
was arrested at the instance of a London tailor; bis Cambridge 
debts alone amounted to 360/., and he would have gone straight 
to prison if the Fellows of his college had not interposed to con¬ 
ciliate his creditors, notwithstanding the ‘ lies, impertinence, and 
ingratitude’ to which he treated them in return. Gray ascribed 
these failings to his drunken habits, and was sanguine enough to 
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hope that he would jiyct the better of the master vice. This ]yas 
so far from being the case, thtat when he removed to London he 
used, ■ according to Dr. Johnson, to walk for exercise to the ale¬ 
house, but was always carried back. His eccentricities increasing, 
he was shut up in all asylum, though one, at least, of his lunatic 
impulses was the sanest he ever manifested in his life. ^ He 
insisted,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ cjn people praying with him; and 
I’d as lief pray with Kit Smart as any one else. Another charge 
was, tliat he did not love clean linen : and I have no passion for 
it.* His insanity was favourable to his poetic powers, for by far 
the finest lines he composed ma<le part of a ‘ Song of David,* 
which he indented with a key on the wainscot of his room when 
deprived of pen and ink. He was curetl of liis worst symptoms, 
but, after an interval of liberty in which he tried to prosecute 
the friends who were instrumental in incarcerating liini, one de¬ 
scription of confinement was exchanged for another, and he died 
within the Rules of the King*s Bench prison. 

In the latter part of the summer of 1746 Walpole took a house 
at Windsor for a short period, and the proximity produced a con¬ 
stant intercourse between him and his former friend. Ibc poet 
showed him his manuscript pieces, and we may be sure, from 
Walpole’s published language, that he lauded them to the skies. 
We find him in October transcribing tlie ‘ Ode on the Prospect of 
Kton College' in a letter to Mr, Conway, and bespeaking his 
admiration for it. Walpole’s opinions on the literature of his 
day were almost exclusively governed by his personal relations 
with the authors, and his criticisms seldom consist of anything 
better than adulation or abuse. Warm and unqualified praise 
was exactly what was wanted to give confidence to the timid 
nature of Gray, and accordingly, when Dodsley was gathering 
materials in 1747 for a Collection of Poems, he was nothing 
backward to allow three of his pieces to come out from their 
hiding-place,—the ^ Ode on Spring,’ ‘ On the Prospect of l^ton 
College,’ and ‘ On the Death of the Cat.’ The last of these had 
been written in the Jeoiuary of that year to commemorate the 
drownii^ of one of Walpole’s favourites, and appears to us a 
failure. The autlior has tried to be at once serious and trifling, 
poetical and familiar, and in the attempt t<^roduce these oppo¬ 
site effects he has missed them altogether. The moral which was 
intended to give purpose to the narration is not, as Dr. Johnson 
has shown, properly deduced, and it is as tame and tiite as it was 
forced. We agree with Mr. Mitford that the tliird stanza, de¬ 
scribing the fisb, is the best. The other two poems were thought 
by their author to be equal in merit, but, Walpole or Dodsley 
discerning the great superiority of the ‘ Ode on the Prospect of 
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Eton College,’ it was determineef to bring it out separately. It 
was published in folio in 1747, without the nam^ of the author, 
and was the first English production of Gray that appeai|^.d in 
print.* Little notice was taken of it at .the time,—^less, perhaps, 
because those who read it were insensible to its merits, than 
because a short anonymous poem did not invito curiosity. 

In August 1748 Gray had comjilcted about a hundred lines, 
—all he ever wrote—on the ‘ Alliance of Education and Govern¬ 
ment,’ For this also it is not unlikely that we are indebted to 
the impulse given to his ambition by Walpole’s applause. 
Gibbon called it an ‘ exquisite specimen of a philosophic poem 
and even Johnson admits that it has many excellent lines. But 
despite the beauties of what we possess, we question if we sustain 
much loss by its being left incomplete. Unless he could have 
introiluced more freedom into the flow of the verse, and inter¬ 
woven sentiments more adapted to the ordinary sympathies of 
mankind, the work would have grown heavy if he had proceeded 
far. Ills subject offered as fair a field fur attractive speculation 
as the ‘ Essay on Man,’ but there is no comparisbn in the interest. 
Pope took care not to trust to his argument and his metaphysics. 
He adorned his poem with ideas and illustrations which come 
home to all the world, and the consequence is that, while no one 
quotes the ‘ Alliance of Education and Government,’ tlie ‘ Essay 
on Man’ lias furnished a multiplicity of passages, lines, and 
phrases which arc in the mouth of every educated person who 
speaks the English tongue. 

The house in Cornhill in which Gray was born was burnt 
down in 1748. With the sum for which it was insured, and a 
gift of a hundred pounds towards rebuilding it from an aunt, the 
poet was not above fifty pounds out of pocket, and for this slight 
expenditure he must have been amply compensated by the supe¬ 
rior value of a new house over an old. Shortly after the fire he 
went to London, and gives a ludicrous account of the sympathy 
be mot with from his Mends. 


‘ Their methods of consolation were indeed very extraordmary; they 
were all so sorry for my loss that 1 could not choose but laugh: one 
offered me opera tickets, insisted upon carrying me to the grand mas¬ 
querade, desired me to sit for my picture; others asked me to thdr 
concerts, or dinners and suppei's at ,their houses; or hoped I would 
drink chocolate with them while 1 stayed in town. All my gratitude, 
or, if you please, my revenge, was to accept of everything they offered 
me; if it Iiad been but a shilling I would liave taken it ; thank Heaven, 
I was in good spirits, else I could not have done it. I profited all 1 

■ ~ .1^I . . .. ..I . ■ ' ' . ■ I 

♦ A short Latin poem from hia pen made part of the CambrMffe Collection of 
Verses on the maniage of the Prince of Wales, which waa printed In' 1736. 
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was able of their civilities, and am returned into the country loaded 
with their hont(ts and politessesy but richer still in my own reflections, 
wliich^ owe in great measure to them too. Suffer a great master to 
fell them you, for me, in a better manner.’ 

The great master was the French poet Gresset, and the purport 
of the verses quoted from him was to express contempt for the 
fatiguing frivolities of fashionjible life. The charm which be¬ 
guiled Gray two years before was already gone, and he ended by 
calling London * that tiresome, dull place, where all people under 
thirty find so much amusement.’ Still his ridicule, if it was 
genuine, of the civilities which greeted him was quite misplaced, 
for they were the effects of a kindness which could be manifestctl 
in no other way, unless he expected his friends to make a cha¬ 
ritable collection for him. They had not the sagacity to discover 
that their diversions W'ere not hisy but be would have accepted the 
will for the deed if he had called to mind one of his own wise 
and feeling reflections* 

^ Our imperfections may at least excuse, and perhaps recommend us 
to one another’s. Methinks I can readily pardon sickness, and age, and 
vexation, for all the depredations they make w ithin and without, wdjen 
I think they make us better friends and better men, whicli I am ])er- 
suaded is often the case. I am v6ry sure I have seen the best tempered, 
generous, tender young creaturos in the world, that would Imve been 
very glad to be sorry for people they liked, when under any ])ain, and 
could not, merely for want of knowing rightly what it was themselves.’ 

In Au^st 1750 Gray writes to Dr. Wharton— 

^ You have doubtless heard of the loss I have had in Dr. Middleton, 
whose house was the only easy;place one could find to converse in at ■ 
Cambridge. For iny part, I find a friend so uncommon a thing that I 
cannot help regretting even an old acquaintance, which is an ijidifiercnt 
likeness of it; and though I don’t approve the spirit of his books, me- 
thinks ’tis pity the world should lose so rare a thing as a good writer/ 

The poet was a great admirer of the easy elegance which 
distinguished the style of the Life of Cicero. The spirit which 
he disapproved was the covert scepticism that pervades the mis¬ 
cellaneous writings of Middleton. Infidelity in all its garbs had 
always an uncompromising opponent in Gray. He said that it 
took away the best consolation of man, and substituted nothing' 
iu its place. While delighting in the pleasantry of Voltaire, and 
ranking Jbls tragedies next to those of Sbakspeare, he <]etested 
him fo#'his impiety. ‘No one,’,be remarked prophetically, 

‘ kfiows the mischief that man will doand when Mr. Nicholls 
wont abroad, he exacted from him a solemn promise that he 
would not go to Femcy:. He had little loss dislike to Hume, 
and had, besides, a low opinion of the mental power displayed 

in 
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in speculations which seemed to him the produce of vanity, pre¬ 
judice, and sophistry. * A turbid and shallow stream/ he wrote 
to Dr, Beattie, ^ often appears to our apprehensions very^eep. 
A professed sceptic can be guided by nothing but his present 
passions (if he has any) and interests; and to be masters of his 
philosophy we need not his books or advice, for every child is 
capable of the same thing without^any stmly at all/ It is a con¬ 
clusive proof of the intrinsic impotence of the attacks upon 
Christianity, that no infidel has ever succeeded in giving vitality 
to his sce])t; *!il effusions. The sneers of Gibbon—argument he 
has none—ai'c only rcjid because they are incorporated with his 
hisu)ry, and are felt to be a blot upon his luminous page. * 

On the 12th June, ITSO, Gray announced to Walpole that 
^ a thing,’ whose beginning he had seen long before, had at last 
got an end to it, ‘ a merit,’ lie added, ‘ that most of my writings 
lia\e wanted and are like to want/ This thing was the far- 
fauK'd l^-legy. Walpole showed it about, copies were taken, 
and in h'ebruary, 1751, Gray received a letter from the editors of 
the ^Magazine of Magazines’ informing him that his ‘ingenious 
poem’ was in the press, and begging, ‘not only his indulgence, 
but \\\o honour of his correspondence/ ‘I am not at all dis¬ 
posed,’ said the poet, ‘ to be either so indulgent or so corre¬ 
spondent as tliey desire/ In fact, he was horrified at the bare 
idea of seeming to be in alliance with the ‘ Magazine of Maga¬ 
zines,’ and entreated Walpole to get Dodsley to forestall them 
by })vinting tins Elegy immediately without the name of the 
author, and with a line or two prefixed, to the effect that it 
came Into the hands of the publisher by accident. Gray wished 
the woild to know that he had been forced before it, for, extra¬ 
ordinary as it may appear, he declared, and his word may be 
taken on the point, that the piece was never intended for the 
public, and that his sole ambition was to gratify a few of his 
ft lends. It was received with delight, and quickly ran through 
eleven editions. Gray was surprised at its popularity, and 
Mason replied, ‘ Sunt lacrymai rerum et mentem mortalia tan- 
gunt.’ The poet wrote the line on a copy which was lying on 
the table, and said, ‘This shall be its future motto/ After¬ 
wards, when his Odes met with a cold reception, he conceived 
tlu^ erroneous idea, which Mason, who thought that his owm 
works would have been more admired if the world had been 
endowed with better taste, did his utmost to encourage, that the 
success was entirely due to the subject and not in the least to 
the poetry. Gray told Dr. Gregory with considerable bitterness, 
that the public would have received it as well if it had been 
written in prose. 
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The ‘Long Story^ giew out of the Elegy. Among the 
persons who saw the latter in manuscript was Lady Cobham, who 
livedllit the Mansion House at Stoke, and she desired to become 
acquainted with her poetical neighbour. Two ladies who were 
staying with her undertook to call ujion him. He chanced to 
be from home, and the arrival of visitors from the great house 
excited a considerable commption among his humbler relatives. 
He soon got upon easy terms with Lady Cobham, and turned 
the history of the acquaintance into a ballad. Mason states that 
when it was handed about in manuscript, some called it a master¬ 
piece of original humour, others a wild and fantastic farrago, 
and that, on its publication, opinions were equally divided. 
On reprinting it in his Memoirs of the poet, he found it 
necessary hi subjoin notes telling the public what to admire and 
where to laugh. Gray had an excellent saying, that good writing 
not only required great parts, but the very best of tliosc parts; 
and the ‘ Long Story* is now usually considered to have been 
the product of the worst of his. It is a mere jingle, without wit 
or poetry, and should have been confined hi the ladies for whose 
amusement it was penned. 

At the instigation of Horace Walpole, Mr. Bentley, the son 
of the celebrated scholar, employed his pencil in illustrating 
what Gray had written. The designs, like the character of tlic 
artist, were wild and grotesque, and both Gray and Walpole 
appear to have admired them bfeyond their merit. Gmy’s 
poetical works consisted at that time of four little Odes, the 
Jilegy and the Long Story. He thought that their appearance 
pompously adorned would expose him to ridicule, which wsis 
what he dreaflcd above all things; and he insisted that the title 
of the publication should be, ‘ Designs by R. Bentley for Six 
Poems of Mr. T. Gray/ instead of ‘The Poems of Gray, with 
Illustrations by Bentley.’ He was next thrown into consternation 
by learning that Dodsley, with the connivance of Walpole, had 
a portrait of the author engraving for a frontispiece. He aven-cd, 
that if it appeared he should go out of his wits; that it would be 
worse than the pillory; and that if, without being warned, he 
had received the book with subh a plate, he should have been 
struck with a palsy. In all this there was more of pride than 
modesty. He suspected people would sneer, and that his dignity 
would suffer. The ‘ Long Story ’ he would never allow ta be 
reprinted, and said that he had only permitted it originally for 
the s<-ike of Mr. Bentley’s designs, nor would hc^ have been 
enticed into it then but for the extravagant encomiums of Walpole. 
Oii a Mrs. b'rench remarking that she did not know what to 
make of it, for it aimed at everything and meant nothing, Horace 
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replied, that he had always taken her for a woman of sense, and 
was sorry to be undeceived. Gray believed Walpole at the 
outset, but he soon discovered that the world was of the opinion 
of Mrs. French. It proved. Mason says, the least popular of his 
productions. The most valuable result of this ^ition, which 
appeared in 1753, w'as some lines which the poet addressed to 
Mr. Bentley on his designs, anji which, though the piece is 
unfinished, must be ranked among his happiest efforts. 

A jiroof of one of the engravings for the Elegy, representing 
a village funeral, was sent to Gray at Stoke, Ills aunts saw him 
take it from the letter, and supposing it to be a burying ticket, 
asked him if anybody had left him a ring. ‘Heaven forbid,' lie 
said, ‘ they should suspect it to 1>clong to any verses of mine, 
they would burn me for a poet.' Is it possible that he had 
never made his family a party to his writings, and that his fond 
mother should have ]i\cd and died in ignorance of his immortal 
verse ? The circumstance is not incredible if, as was piobable, 
the good sisters had no appreciation of poetry, for lie had ^n 
abhorrence of being read by tasteless people, and disliked their 
praise as much as their censure. 

His mother was ill in bed when the engraving of the funeral 
arrived, and on the 11th March, 1753, she expired, ‘after a 
long and painful struggle for life,’ at the age of 67. It is sin¬ 
gular that she should have died, like her husband, of gout, for 
the disease is one which hardly ever attacks the female sex. 
The epitaph which the poet caused to be engrav cd upon her 
monument describes her as ‘ the careful, tender mother of many 
children, one of whom alone had the misfortune to sup^ive her^; but 
the strongest proof of bis affection is the celebrated passage in 
the letter to Mr. Nioholls, which, often as it has been quoted^, 
we must extract once more: — 

‘ It is long since that I heard you were gone in haste into York¬ 
shire, on account of your mother's illnejss, and the same letter informed 
me that she was recovered; otherwise I had then vneote to you, only 
to beg you would teke care of her, and to inform you that I had dis¬ 
covered a thing very little known, which is, that in one's whole Ii& 
one never can Jiave my inoie than a single mother. You may think 
this is obvious, and what you call a trite observation. You are a green 
gosling! I v^as at the same age very near as wise as you, and yet 
never discovered this (with full evidence and conviction I mean) till 
it was too late. It is thirteen years ago, and seems but yestei^ay ; 
and every day I live it sinks deeper into my heart,' 

Gray visited his aunts at Stoke in the autuma of the year in 
which his mother <Ued; and finding that the place did but re¬ 
call the many anxious hours he had passed dicre, and remind 

him 
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him of the loss in which his fears had terminated, he hastened 
to change the scene. ‘My thoughts/ he said pathetically, ‘now 
signify nothing to any one but mjself/ Mason had re(*ently 
sent him an account of his attendance at the death-bed of a 
frien^y and Giay replied, ‘I have seen what you describe, and 
know how dreadful it is; I know too 1 am the better for it. We 
arc all idle and thoughtless things, and have no sense, no use in 
the world any longer than that sad impression lasts ; the deeper 
it is engraved the better/ This was aluajs his language. It 
was thus that he wrote to Mr, Nicljolls in 1766:— 

‘He A\ho best knows our nature (for He made us what ue are), hy 
such afflictions recalls us from our wandering tlioughts and idle merri¬ 
ment, from the insolence of youth and ])rospcrity, to serious reflection, 
to our duty and to himself: nor need we hasten to get lid of these 
impressions. Time, by the appointment of the same Power, will cure 
the smart, and in some hearts soon blot out all the traces of sorrow ; 
but such as prescrAC them longest, for it is left {tartly in our oun 
power, do perhaps best acquiesce in the will of the Chastiser/ 

Whcnc\er he touches upon t}iese trite topics he is tcnfler, 
natural, and we must add—though on such a subject it is a 
trifling consideration—original too. 

In December, 1754, Gray completed the o<le on the ‘ Progress 
of Poetry.’ It was commenced two or three years before, and 
the opening was shown to Mason, who told him that, though it 
breathed the very spirit of Pindar, it was not of a nature to suit 
the public taste. Gray was easily discouraged, and as often as 
Mason urged him to continue it, he answered, ‘ No ; you liavc 
thrown cold water upon it.’ Indeed, if Walpole is to be trusted. 
Mason coupled his praise of both the great odes with so many 
^cavils that the author was almost tempted to destroy them. 
Upon winding off the ‘ Progress of Poetry,’ Gray mentioned 
that he had one or two more ideas in his head, which resulted in 
his second Pindaric—‘The Bard,’—and the beautiful fragment on 
‘ Vicissitude.’ Walpole said that Gray was now in flower. lie 
had only two such seasons in his life. 

The first instalment of the * Bard ’ was sent to Dr. Wharton in 
the summer of 1765, After the poet had got through twf)- 
thirds of his task he came to a stand, and for nearly two years 
he could not bring himself to advance it a single line, when the 
accident .iiof hearii^ a blind Welshman play upon the harp at 
Cambridge rekindi^ ids enthusiasm, and enabled him to take 
the final stride. Mr. Nieholls asked him hpw he felt when he 
composed it, and he answered^ ‘ Why, I felt myself the bard.’ 
The poem being finished, he was, contrary to his custom, in 
haste to publish, and sold it in June, 1757, to Dodslcy, in con- 
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jnnction with the ‘Progress of Poetry/ for forty guineas. Wal¬ 
pole, who had just set up his press at Strawberry Hill, begged 
that the odes might be the first fruits of his types. They ap¬ 
peared at t\\e beginning of August, and twelve or thirteen 
hundred copies were speedily sold, but opinion was almost 
unanimous in condemning them. ‘ It appeared,’ says Dr. Wliar- 
ton, ‘ that there were not twenty people in England who liked 
them,’ 

The general fault complained of was obscurity.^ One great 
person, whose name is not given, said that having read them 
seven or eight times he should not now have above thirty 
questions to ask the author. Mr. Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, 
objected, flaat if the Bard sung his song only once, it was quite 
impossible that Edward I. should have understood him, and 
Lord Barrington believed that the lines— 

‘ Enough for me; with joy I see 

The diflercnt doom our fates assign; 

Be thine dcsi)air, and sceptered care, 

To triumph and to die are mine ’— 

were the parting words of Charles I. to Oliver Cromwell. How 
he reconciled this version with the speaker immediately plunging 
headlong into the stream does not appear. Owen Cambridge 
told Walpole that Lord Chesterfield heard one Stanley read 
them for liis own. Walpole said that my lord’s deafness must 
have led him into a mistake, and Cambridge responded, ‘Per¬ 
haps they are Stanley’s, and, not caring to own them, he gave 
them to Gray,’ This shows the low idea that Cambridge, who 
was a man of le^rs, entertained at that time, both of the odes 
and of Gray. Even the few admirers wished that the author had 
been clearer. 

Gray from the first had been advised by his friends to append 
explanatory notes, and he answered that what could not be un¬ 
derstood without them had better not be • understood at all. 
Three gentlemen were overheard saying at York races that he 
was ‘ impenetiuble and inexplicable,’ and should have told in 
prose the meaning of his verse. It was precisely in this hu¬ 
miliating light that a commentary presented itself to his mind, 
and accounts for his aversion to it. ‘1 would not,’ he wrote, 
‘ have put another note to save the souls of all the owls in 
London. , It is extremely well as it is—nobody understands me, 
and I am perfectly satisfied.* But notwithstanding the good- 
humour with which he treated the criticisms, he was not satisfied 
at all. In a postscript to the very letter in which the expression 
of his contentment occurs, he suggests to Mason to get his curate 
to write an explanatory pamphlet, though he is not to know that 
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the notion proceeded from Gray. The hint was not tikcn, and 
when the poet republished his works he condescended to become 
bis own commentator. He did it, he said, out of spite, just to 
tell the gentle reader that Edward L was not Oliver Cromwell, 
nor Queen Elizabeth the Witch of Endor. It is not easy to see 
how the public were spited by a ct)mpliance with its demand. 
The only inference to be drawn is, that Gray did not feel the 
indifference he affected, and was anxious to remove any obstacles 
to success. 

In 1760 there appeared two burlesque odes by Colman and 
Lloyd, one inscribed to ‘ Obscurity^—that, said Gra^, is me— 
the other to ‘Qblivion/ which was directed against Mason. In 
these parodies, which are good specimens of a bad* kind of 
witing, the friends are treated with great ('ontempt both as men 
and’poets. ‘Lcst,^ Gray wrote to his fellow-victim, ^people 
should not understand the humour, letters come out in Lloyd’s 
Evening Post to tell them who and what it was that he meant, 
and sa}s it is like ti> produce a great combustion iii the literary 
world. So if you have any mind to combustle about it well and 
good ; for me I am neither so literary nor so combustible/ He 
informed Dr, Wharton in the same pleasant strain, that a book¬ 
seller to whom he was unknown, had recommended him to pur¬ 
chase the satire upon himself as ‘a \cry pretty thing.’ Here 
again it would be a mistake to conclude that he was as uneon- 
cei’ncd as he seemed. He was too sensitive nut to be 
annoyed at the ridicule, and much too proud to show that he was 
huit. The fire of his imagination, which could only be kept 
alive by being blown up, was completely extinguished bj the 
reception of his Pindarics, and except a single piece which was 
written upon compulsion, he attempted no more serious verse. 

The jeav before ‘The Bard’ was published a slight incident 
occurred, which the poet said might be looked upon as a sort of 
era in a life so barren of events as his. We find him requesting 
Dr. Wharton, in January 1756, to procure him a rope-ladder, ‘ for 
my neighbours,’ he added, ‘ make every day a great progress in 
drunkenness, which gives me reason to look about me/ His 
fastidious and monastic habits were likely to provoke the youthful 
love of practical jokes ; and two or three undergraduates who had 
rooms off the same staircase, and who had frequently plagued 
him widi their u;^toar, got intelligence of the ladder, and raised 
a cry of fire at midnight, in the hope of seeing Gray descend 
from his window. He complained to the master, Dr. Law, who 
treated the occurrence lightly, and called it ‘ a boyish frolic,’ The 
poet, indignant that no more regard was paid to his remonstrance, 
removed in March to Pembroke College, of which* his principal 
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Cambridge friend, Mr. Broiim, was the President. The appre¬ 
hension of fire bad been the cause of his leaving Peterhouse, and 
he met with the reality at Pembroke. Some years afterwards > 
the chambers opposite his own were destroyed, and in describ¬ 
ing the occurrence, he says, with his usual quiet humour, ‘ I 
assure you it is not amusing to be waked between two and three 
in’the morning, and to hear, “ JJon’t be frighted, sir, but the 
college is all of a fire,’* * 

At the close of the year 1757 he was offered the Poct-Laureate- 
ship by the Lord-Chamberlain, the Duke of Devonshire,’ with 
an assurance that he would not be called upon for the customary 
odes. When it is remembered that his predecessor was Cibber, 
and his substitute Whitehead, the compliment was questionable, 
and certainly Gray did not feel flattered by the preference, 

I 

^ Though I very well know,’ he wrote to Mason, ^ the bland emoL 
lient saponaceous qualities both of sack and silver, yet if any great 
man would say to me, “ I make you Bat-catcher to his Majesty, \vith 
a salary of 300/. a year and two butts of the best Malaga; and though 
it has been usual to catch a mouse or two for form’s sake, in public, 
once a year, yet to you, sir, we shall not stand upon these things,” I 
cannot say that 1 should jump at it; nay, if they would drop the very 
name of the office, and call me Sinecure to the King’s Majesty, I 
should still feel a little awkward, and think everybody I saw smelt a 
rat about me. Nevertheless I interest myself a little in the history of 
it, and rather wish somebody may accept it that will retrieve the credit 
of the thing, if it be retrievable, or ever had any credit. Kowe was, 
1 think, the last man of character that had it. Eusden was a person of 
great hopes in his youth, though at last he turned out a drunken parson. 
Drydeii was as disgraceful to the office from his character, as the 
poorest scribbler could have been from his verses. The office itself 
has always humbled the possessor hitherto, even in an when kings 
were somebody, if he were a poor writer by making him more con¬ 
spicuous, and if he were a good one by setting him at war with the 
little fry of his own profession, for there are poets little enough to 
envy even a poet-laureate/ 

Since the death of Pye we have had poets for laureates; but, 
slight as is the tribute at present expected from them, there has 
beeniittle improvement hitherto in ttieir official strains. 

Gloomy as had been the previous life of Gray, the portion 
which remained was still more overcast His ^alth in 1758 was 
better than ordinary, ^ but my spirits,,’ he wrote to Mr. Brown, ‘ arc 
always many degrees below changeable, and seem to;myself to in¬ 
spire everything around me with mnui and dejection; some time or 
other all thesethings must come to a conclusion,till whichday I shall 
remain very sincerely yours.’ After his mother s death he spent 
the largest part of his summer veications in little tours about the 
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country, and from these he derived more pleasure than from any- 
thinjr else. His present solace was to visit all houses and objects 
of interest, to trace their history, to mark the taste of successive 
ages, and to register the particulars in a foimal catalogue, ^To 
think,’ he said, ^ though to little purpose, has been the chief 
amusement of my days ; and when 1 would not or cannot think, 
1 dream. At present 1 feel yiyself ablo to write a catalogue, Or 
to read the Peerage book, or Miller’s Gardening Dictionary, and 
am thankful that there are such employments, and such authors 
in the world. Some people, who hold me cheap for this, are 
doing perhaps what is not half so well worth while.’ His pil¬ 
grimage to cathedrals, tombs, and ruins; put him upon investi¬ 
gating the history of Gothic architecture. There were then no 
trustworthy guides to the art, and he studied buildings instead of 
books. In tracing the progression of styles he found that the 
family arms which w^ere sculptured upon many edifices would 
often assist him in the determination of dates. He set to work 
upon genealogies with the avidity of a herald; and in his copy 
of Dugdale’s Origines, now in the British Museum, he has filled 
in and described upon the margin the arms of all the families 
mentioned. When with vast labour he had threaded the intri¬ 
cacies of the science, and could assign at a glance any portion of 
a building to its proper era, Mason urged him to publish the 
results of his researches, and offered to make the drawings for 
the purpose. But Gray knew no other use for time than to 
while it away; and, satisfied that his pursuits should be enter¬ 
taining to himself, he would never subn^it to the slightest exer¬ 
tion to make them beneficial to others. 

Not long before he had agreed to write, in conjunction with 
Mason, a ‘ History of English Poetry,’ in which the authors W'cre 
to be classified accoi^ing to schools^ He began at the beginning 
-^examined into all the sources from which English poetry was 
derived, into the origin pi rhyme, and the early rules of metre,^ 
He 'transcribed large portions of Lydgate from a va;riety of 
manuscripts, and translated the specimens of Norse and Welsh 
song are printed in his works. What, little he put upon 

papeir J^i'^ough to shc^ that he would have treated the sulgcct 

of asi^bMtdr, and the taste and elegance of a poet; 
but workman slow,; ,md befbte he had 

fairly foundation he abandoned tlie design. 

A few opinibiis of modem authort hkire bech reported 

by his frien^ V^t are lb be found scarred about bis letters. 
He set Sbakspi^OTe'^glr-abeire all pbets of all ages and countries. 
He admitted that 6e%^bpen t5 cyitidSfit of every kind, but 
said that he should not tare to be '^ho undertook it. 

^ ' After 
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After observing, in his comments upon the atheism which then 
prevailed in France, that perhaps they had no soul on the con¬ 
tinent, he adds, ‘I do think we have such things in England— 
Shakspeare, for example, I believe had several to his own 
share/ Spenser, Avho is the poet’s poet, he always read for a 
considerable time before commencing cemposition. He had an 
enthusiastic admiration of Drydei^ and told Dr. Beattie that if 
there was any excellence in his own numbers, he owed it entirely 
to that great master whose ear was admirable, and his choice of 
words and his versification, singularly happy and harmonious. 
His ‘ Absalom and Achitophel,' and his ‘ Theodore and Honoria, 
he placed in the first rank of excellence, and esteemed his plays 
as poetry though not as dramas. His prose he considered to be 
little inferior to his verse. TickelFs ballad of ‘ Colin and Lucy 
he thought the prettiest in the world, and it would be prettier 
still if the last eight lines had been omitted. Of Thomson^s 
‘ Castle of Indolence,’ he observed rather coldly, that it had some 
good stanzas, but allowed that he had one talent in greater per 
fection than any other poet—that of depicting the various 
appearances of nature. When he attempted to be moral, Gray 
considered that he failed and became verbose—^an objection to 
which there are surely many signal exceptions, as in the pathetic 
passage of the peasant overwhelmed in the snow-storm, uod the 
lines which immediately follow, beginning ‘ Ah! little think the 
gay, licentious proud.’ Nothing can be more just than his 
character of Dr. Akenside’s ‘ Pleasures of the Imagination,’ and 


the concluding reflection is one which should not be lost upon 
critics 


^ It seems to me above the middling, and noiv and then, but for a 
little while, rises even to the best, particularly in description. It is 
often obscure, and even unintelligible, and too much infected with the 
Hutcheson jargon; in short, its great fault is that it was published at 
least nine years too early; and so methinks in a few words I have very 
nearly dispatched what may, perhaps, for several years have employed 
a very worthy man worth fifty of mysdf.’ 

Besides his other reasons for moderating the praise of Dr. 
Akenside, it must be Remembered that he had no greater par¬ 
tiality for blank-verse than had Dr. Johnson himself, but like 
Dr. Johnson he excepted the Iambics of Milton. On the appear¬ 
ance of the Odes of \Varton and Collins in 1746, both of them 
authors then unltnown to fame, he thus delivered ibis opinion;— 

^ It is od^ enough, but.each is the half of a considerable man, ^ and 
tlie one the counterpart of the other. The first has but'little invention, 
very poetical choice of expression, an’d a {mod eir. The se^nd, a fine 
finicy, modelled upon the antique,. a bad ear, great variety of < words 
vot.. xctv. NO, CLxxxviK' D and 
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and ims^es with no choice at alL They both deserve to last some years 
but will not.’ 

He should rather have called the ear of Collins uncertain than 
bad, for he has lines, stanzas, and one or two entire pieces that 
are almost perfect for their music, and when he alleged that his 
diction was more copioAs than select, he might have added that 
much'of his language is peculiarly fine. Of Dyer, Gray said, 
that he had a very poetical imagination, but that he was rough 
and injudicious; defects which he also ascribed to. Matthew 
Green, whose merits he specified to be a profusion of wit, and 
wood-notes which frequently broke out into strains of genuine 
poetry and music. Shenstone’s ‘ School-Mistress ’ he pro¬ 
nounced ^excellent of its kind and masterly,’ and with equal 
truth he wrote after reading his letters, 

' Poor man ! he was always wishing for money, for fame, and other 
distinctions; and his whole philosophy consisted in living against his 
will in retirement, and in a place which his taste had adorned; but 
which he only enjoyed when people of note came to see and commend 
it: his correspondence is about nothing else but this place and his own 
writings, with two or three neighbouring clergymen who wrote verses 
too.’ 


On the * Deserted Village ’ being read to him he exclaimed, 
^ This main is a poet.’ Goldsmith was not so just to Gray, and 
spoke of his writings in very disparaging terms. Gray main¬ 
tained, in opposition to Walpole, that ^ London ’ had all the ease 
and spirit of an original, and this before the name of the author 
was up in the world. He disliked, as might been expected, 
the style of Johnson’s prose, the noblest specimen of which— 
‘The Lives of the Poets’—he did not live to read, but he 
respected his understanding and goodness of heart, and used to 
tell as an instance of his bmevolence, that he would go into the 
streets with a pocketful of silver, and give the whole of it away 
in the comrse of his walk. 

Gray set great store by the practical wisdom of Lord Bacon’s 
Essays and La Bruyere’s Characters, and maintained that 
Machiayel was one of the wisest men that any age in any nation 
had produced. He admired the style qf Algernon l^dney’s 
‘ Letters from litslyf and of Bishop Sherlock he said, that he 
had given some specimens of pulpit eloquence which were 
unparotieled in their kind. He thought ther^ was good sense 
and'lbod writing'in the sermons of Sterne, and that in ‘Tristram 

* •VfiAVfe^iinnAnl’nl .TrkMfiriAV * tiA fnilo/l in 


merit in it, which has.^ddom been noticed, that the consistency 
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of the characters is preserved throughout the whole of the lengthy 
narrative in every action, word, and look. Lovelace alone, he 
said, was not true to life, owing to the author never having mixed * 
with profligates of rank. He placed Clarendon at the head of 
all our historians, and the casual mention of the ^ Life written by 
Himself’ is coupled with a remark which is no inappropriate 
conclusion to this summary of the eritical judgments of Gniy 

‘ Do you remember Mr. Cambridge's account of it before it came 
out; how well he recollected all the faults, and how utterly he forgot 
all the beauties? Surely the grossest taste is better than such- a sort 
of delicacy.’ 

The taste of Gray was pure but it was catholic, and he Was 
rather inclined to give prominence to merits than defects. His 
greatest literary heresy was to believe Qssian genuine, and to 
think him beautiful, and the world has decided both points the 
other way. 

It is stated of Gray by one of his Cambridge friends, Mr. Temple, 
that he had gone through the whole of the original historians of 
England, France, and Italy. The British Museum was opened to 
the public in 1759; and his curiosity not being satiated by printed 
books, he took lodgings in July in Southampton-row, that he" 
might ransack the manuscripts relative to the history of his own, 
country. The reading-room presented a djflerent scene, from 
what it does at mesent. TBere were but five persons in all, two 
of whom were Prussians, a third who wrote for Lord Royston, 
Dr, Stukeley, ‘ who,’ sa^s Gray, ‘ writes^ for himself, the very 
worst person he could write for, and I, who only read to know if 
there is anything worth Avriting.’ He soon discovered matter to 
his mind, and passed four hours a day in transcribing state-papers 
with the diligence of a copying-clerk. He made London bis 
head-quarters till 1762, and all this time continued steady in a 
pursuit which had no ulterior purpose whatever.. Hiaxesidehce 
in the great centre of business and news suppli^ his letters with 
some interesting para^aphs. He went to the House, of Com- 
t mons and heard Mr. Pitt the sublime^ and his mimic B^ckibr^d^ 
the ridiculous. Unfortunately a part.,of his report is wanring 
owing to Mason’s mutilation of the manuscript. 

< » # # clever, and fon^ed from him by a nonsensical speech of ^ 
Beckford’s. The second was a studied and puerile declamation on. 
funeral honours pn proposing,a monument> for Wolfe. In the course^' 
of it, he wiped bis eyes with, one handkerchief, and Bickford, who' 
seconded' him,, cri^d too^ ,and wip^ with; two handkerchief at once, 
which was very inoving. The third'was about 6en. and in 

commendation indxf try arid ariiour of our American comnumders, 

very spirited and irioquetit.’ ^ ' 

i> 2 ^ There 
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There was one circumstance connected with the glorious 
exploit of Wolfe, which, could Gray have known it, must have 
' afforded him more gratification than all the praise he ever 
received, and made him feel what it was to be a poet. On the 
memorable night which preceded the taking of Quebec, when 
.|he troops were drifting in silence and darkness down the river, 
to make the perilous attempt^ to scale the heights of Abraham, 
Wolfe murmured, as he lay at the bottom of his boat, the ‘ Elegy 
written in a Country Churchyard/ Upon concluding the recita¬ 
tion, he said to his companions in aims, * Now, gentlemen, I 
would prefer being the author of that poem to the glory of beat¬ 
ing the French to-rhbrrow!’ 

Connected with the same great event is an extract from a letter 
<if Jan. 23, 1760 

_ f 

‘ The officer who brought over the news, when the Prince of Wales 
asked, how long Gen. Townsend commanded in the action after Wolfe’s 
death, answered A minute, Sir.” It is certain he was not at all well 
with Wolfe, who for some time hud not cared to consult with him, or 
communicate any of his designs to him. He has brought home an 
Indian hoy with him, who goes about in bis own dress, and is brought 
into the room to divert his company. The general after dinner one 
day had been showing them a box of scalps, and some Indian arms and 
utensils. When they were gone, the boy got the box, and found a 
scalp which he knew by the hair belonged to one of his own nation. 
Ife grew into a sudden fury, though hut eleven years old, and catching 
up one of the scalping-knives, made at his master with intent to 
murder him, who in his surpHse hardly knew how to avoid him; and 
by laying open his breast, making signs, and with a few words of 
French jargon that the boy understood, at last with knuch difficulty 
pacified him. The first rejoicing night be was terribly frightened, aud 
thought the bonfire was made for him, and that they were going to 
* torture and devour him. ' He is mighty fond of venison, blood-raw; 
and once they caught him flourishing his knife over a dog that lay 
asleep by the fire, because he said it was b&n-mangerl* 


Shortly after the accession of George IIL, Gray records two 
•observations of the King, and inferred from them that he would 
prove a worthy occupant of the throne. One was a reproof 
to the courtly chaplams who preached before him, ‘ I desire 
those-genUemen may be tbld that I come* here to praise God, 
and not to hear my own praises the other, his reply when 
the Duke of Newcastle asked him what sum it was bis pleasure 
should be laid odt on the next election. ‘ Nothing, my Lord.’ 
The Duke stared and said ‘Sir,* and the King reiterated, 
‘ Nothing, 1 say, nfy llotdy. I desire to be tried by my country/ 
A ,year later (Jan. 31,1761)^ and we get the following account 
of the new sovereign and ^is uncles:— 


‘ One 
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^ One hears nothing of the king but what gives one the best opinion 
of him imaginable. I hope it may hold. The royal family run loose 
about the world, and people do not know how to treat them, nor they 
how to be treated. They visit and are visited. Some come to the 
street-door to receive them, and that they say is too much; others to* 
the head of the stairs, and that they think is too little. Nobody sits 
down with them, not even in their own houses, unless at a card table,, 
so that the world are likely to grow ^eary of the honour. None but 
tlie Duke of York pnjoy themselves (you know he always did), but the 
world seems weary of this honour too, for a different reason. I have' 
just heard no bad story of him. When he was at Southampton in the 
summer, there was a clergyman in the neighbourhood with' two very 
handsome daugliters. lie had soon wind of them, and dropped in for 
some reason or other, came again and again, and grew familiar enough 
to eat a bone of their mutton. At last he said to the father, Miss 
■ ■■■ " ■ leads a mighty confined life here, always at home; whycanH you 
let one of them go and take an airing now and then with me in my 
chaise?" “Ah! Sir," says the Parson, ‘‘do but look at them, a 
couple of hale, fresh-coloured, hearty wenches. They need no airing, 
they are well enough ; but there is their mother, poor woman, h^ 
been in a declining way many years: if your Royal Highness would 
give her an airing now and then, it would be doing us a great kindness-- 
indeed!” ’ 

To this excellent anecdote, we must add another relating to a 
different subject and period, but which is told by Gray about^ 
the same time with the last;— 

‘ Ill the year 1688 ray Lord Peterborough had a great mind to be* 
well with Lady Sandwich, There was a woman who kept a great 
coffee-house in Pall Mall, and she a miraculous canary-bird that 
piped twenty tunes. Lady Sandwich was fond of such things; had 
heard of and seen the bird. Lord Peterborough came to the woman 
and offered her a large sum of money for it, but she was rich and 
proud of it, and would not part with it for love or money. However, 
he watched the bird uarroiVly, observed all its marks and features,, 
went and bought just such another, sauntered into the coffee-room, took 
his opportunity when no one, was by, slipped the wrong bird into the 
cage, and the right into his pocket, and went off undiscovered to make 
my Lady Sandwich happy. This.was just about the time of the Revo¬ 
lution, and a good while after, going into the same coffee-house again,, 
he saw his bira there^,and saidj “ Well, 1 reckon you woold give your 
ears now thajt you. had taken my money.’’ “Money!" says,the 
woman, “ no, nor ten times that mot^tey now; dear little creature; for^ 
if your Lordship will believe me (as 1 am a Christian it is true) it has 
moped and moped, and never once opened its pretty lips since the day 
that the poor king went awayT " * 

This very loyal Jacobite bird, as the landlady su|>]^osed it 
to be, which moped instead of sih^ng, was no bid typeiof Gray. 

The next occupation to whicli he md recourse, aftbt hJ' grew 

, tired 
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tired of copying* manuscripts at the British Museum, ^as Natural 
History, and to this he remained faithful for the rest of his life. 
He had an interleaved copy of Linnaeus always lying on his 
table, in which he entered what he read in other authors, or ob¬ 
served for himself. In his tours he hunted after birds, fishes, 
insects and plants, and wrote minute and accurate descriptions of 
them in Latin. He registered the quarter from which the wind 
blew, the variation of temperature, the state of the weather, and 
the day of the month in which birds began to sing, and flowers to 
blow. Of Botany, he said that he only pursued it to save him¬ 
self the trouble of thinking, and many of his other inquiries into 
natural phenomena seem not to have been conducted upon any 
scientific plan, or with a view to any serious deduction. The 
mere act of accumulating particularities of whatever kind appears 
to have afforded him pleasure. He was a devourer of travels, 
and some specimens of his annotations, relative to the Persian, 
Tartar, and Chinese dynasties, which Mr. Mitford has given 
from the poet’s copy of the ‘ Voyages ’ of Bergeron, show the same 
propensity to revel in small and barren facts. Never did a man 
with so much mind indulge so largely in studies which left his 
intellect in abeyance. 

In 1764 he interested himself greatly in the contest between 
Lord Hardwick and Lord Sandwich, for the High Stewardship 
of the University. The licentious character of Lord Sandwich, 
who was finally unsuccessful, is said by Mr. Nicholls to have 
been the sole ground of Gray’s hostility to him. The poet, in 
his ardour, wrote for his own private satisfaction a satire, which 
he did not venture to publish, entitled ^ The Candidate, or the 
Cambridge Courtship.’ Walpole had a (x>py, and when he dis¬ 
covered it among his papers, after Gray’s death, he wrote to 
Mason in affected raptures, telling him he had found the thing 
most worth finding in the world, and that it was not the lost 
books of Livy, nor the longitude, nor the philosopher’s stone, 
nor all Charles Fox had lost. ^ 1 am* in a panic,’ he continued, 
^ till there are more copies than mine, and as the post does not 
go till to-morrow, I am in terror lest the house should be burnt 
to-night. I have a mind to go and bury a trsmscript in the field 
—but then if I should be burnt too nobody would know where to 
look for it.’ It would have been well if the few lines which in^ 
spired Walpole with this ridiculous rhapsody had piet with the 
fate he apprehended. Gray’s works Would not then have been 
disfigured by a page which does no credit to his taste or his talents. 

Mason was now meditating marriage, but was slow in making 
up hi^mind. ‘He Iras hotprojieriy,' said Gray, in accounting 
for his hesitation, ‘anything one ban call a passion about him, 

except 
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except a little malice and revenge.’ He chose his wife for her 
taciturnity, but however much he may have abhorred pretentious 
women, he must have been mortified, when,his unpoetical bride 
crumpled up, and thrust into her pocket, a copy of fompli- 
mentaiy verses with which he presented her on the morning of 
their marriage. Gray describes her as ^ a pretty, modest, inno¬ 
cent, ^interesting figure,’ and when after a brief union of eighteen 
months, she died of consumption Ih March 1767,, the sorrow of 
her husband testified to her worth. The celebrated epitaph upon 
her tomb in Bristol cathedral must have owed its fame to the 
concluding stanza—for the only fine line, in the previous portion, 
is the invocation to his dead Maria to speak from the tomb— 
and this concluding stanza is now known to have been the pro¬ 
duction of Gray. He showed the original verses of Mason to 
Mr. Nicholls, saying, ‘ This will never do for an ending; I 
have altered them thus:— 

‘ Tell them though ’tis an awful thing to die,— 

’Twas e en to thee—^yet the dread path once trod, 

Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high, 

And bids the pure in heart behold their God/ 

The longer these lines are meditated, the more their beauty 
is felt. They have every merit which is proper to the kind of 
writing. Nothing can be finer than the eulogy on the deceased, 
implied in the brief pareiithesis—‘ ’Twas e’en to thee’—nothing 
more rich in sublime consolation than the sentence which follows 
—^nothing more severely simple in expression. Nor is the stanza 
a mere memento to the individual—it speaks, as it professes to 
do, to the hearts of all the world. A month or two afterw;ard8 
Archbishop Drummond requested Mason to write an epitaph 
on his daughter. They were both smarting from their recent 
loss, and they wept together like children^ ^ But,’ said Mason, 
in sending Gray the epitaph, which was the result of this tender 
scene, * it cannot be expected, neither would 1 wish it to be equal 
to what I have written from my heart, upon my heart of hearts.’ 
It has been remarked, since Mr. Mitford’s recent volume revealed 
the extent of Mason’s obligations in his poetry to the criticisms 
and suggestions of his friend, that candour required ampler 
acknowledgments than were ever made in public, but what slight 
importance the author of Caractacus attached to the assistance 
be received may readily be inferred from his assuming the entire 
credit of the epitaph on his Maria, , even when speakmg of it to 
Gray himself. 

Gray visited Scotland.in 1765, Where he made the^cquaint- 
ance of Dr. Beattie, at whose si^gestion the college of Afa^deen 

offered 
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offered to confer upon the English poet the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, He had once thought of taking it at Cambridge, and 
gave it up from a dread of being confounded with Dr, Grey, the 
editor of Hudibras, and sharing the ridicule which attached to 
the Commentary of his namesake. He declined the honour 
which Aberdeen had designed for him, and assigned as his 
reason that it might look like a slight to his own university, 
‘ where I have passed,’ he added, ^ so many easy, and 1 may say, 
happy liours of my life.’ 

In the meanwhile Gray’s reputation was rapidly increasing. 
Dodslcy, in 1768, printed two editions of his works, one of 1500 
copies, the other of 750, and shortly afterwards an edition, published 
by Foulis of Glasgow, was entirely sold off. Another piece of 
prosperity awaited him. At the close of 1762 the Professorship 
of Modern History fell vacant, and he was persuaded by his friends 
to ask the appointment from Lord Bute. He was passed over in 
favour of the tutor of Sir James Lowther, Mr, Brocket, who fell 
from his horse, in July 1768, and broke his neck. The Duke of 
Grafton was then in power, and had for his private secretary, his 
former tutor, Mr. Stonehewer, an old college friend, and a corre¬ 
spondent of Gray, Without the solicitation, or knowledge of 
the poet, the private secretary spoke a good word to the premier, 
and, three days after the death of Brocket, Gray received the 
appointment. The letter of the Duke was very complimentary, 
and when the poet attended the levee, which his shyness ren¬ 
dered extremely embarrassing to him, the king told him ‘ he had 
a particular knowledge of him.’ The salary was 400/. a-year, the 
equivalent was only to read a lecture a term, and that on a subject 
with which the new professor was intimately acquainted. He 
acted on this occasion in his wonted manner. He drew up plans 
for private and public instruction; he laid down schemes for 
historical study; he composed the opening of his inauguration 
thesis, and being completely exhausted by this faint exertion, 
he relinquished all further attempts to discharge the duties of 
his easy office. His peglect troubled his conscience, and he re¬ 
lieved his mind by talking of resigning, but clung to bb post 
notwithstmding. Though failing health affords some apology 
for his conduct, there is abundant evidence that his vigour of 
mind mid strength of constitution were more than equal to tlic 
demand. It was the self-indulgence, which is the dark stain 
upon his career, that kept him inactive—a continuance of those 
long habits of intellectual epicurism, which shrank from every 
mental occupation that involved fatigue. His labours, after all, 
would have been of no great service if they had assumed the 
form that he designed, fbr being free to speak in what language he 
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pleased, he absurdly decided to deliver lectures on English 
History to an English audience in the Latin tongue. He had an 
opinion that ‘ lectures read in public were generally things of 
more ostentation than use/ and he seems to have resolved that 
his should be for ostentation alone, 

Tliough Gray’s appointment to the Professorship did not pro¬ 
duce its proper fruits, it gave rise to an Ode, which was the last 
poem he penned. In 1769 the *Duke of Grafton was elected 
Chancellor «>f the University, and Gray, who said that * he did 
not see why gratitude should sit silent, and leave it to expecta¬ 
tion to sing,’ volunteered to write the panegyrical verses which, 
according to usage, are set to music, and performed at the instal¬ 
lation, He told his friends, however, that he only offered what 
he expected the Duke to ask, and what it was impossible to 
refuse. In addition to the exertion of composing, he shrunk 
from the abuse in which his praise of the Chancellor was sure 
to involve him at a period of such political excitement, and 
it was long before he could bring himself to commence his Ode. 
On Mr. Nicholls knocking one morning at his door, he threw it 
open, and thundered out the first line of the poem,—* 

^ Hence! avaunt! His holy ground! * 

The astonished Mr. Nicholls supposed for a moment that he 
had gone crazy during the night, but it was the exuberance of 
his satisfaction at having completed his task. He thought meanly 
of his performance, and Said that the music was as good as the 
words—that the former might be taken for his, and the latter for 
Dr. Randal’s- ‘ I do not,’ he also wrote to Dr. Beattie, ‘ think 
the verses worth sending you, because they are by nature doomed 
to live but a single day.’ The world had a higher opinion of 
them than the author, and,,though the ‘Ode for Music’ is 
not equal to ‘ The Bard,’ or the ‘ Progress of Poetry,’ it is better 
than any other that was ever compost for a kindred purpose. 

In the winter of 1769 Mr. Nicholls fell in at Bath with Bon- 
stetten, a young Swiss upon his travels, and, conceiving a strong 
partiality for him, gave him a letter of introduction to Gray. 
His youth, his enthusiasm, his industry, his passion for know¬ 
ledge, interested the poet„ who formed an immediate and violent 
friendship for him. .He read English authors with the young 
foreigner every evening from* five till twelve, and after the 
departure of fionstetten ill April, 1770, wrote both of him and 
to him in terms of greater^ fondness than he ever bestowed upon 
any other person. ‘ Such as 1 aip,’ he said, ‘ I expose my heart 
to your view, nor wish to conceal a single thought from your 
perietrating eyes.’ But confidential as he professed himself, he 
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could endure no allusion to his poetry or to his past history. 
When Bonstetten asked him about his works he remained obsti¬ 
nately silent, and to the question, ‘ Why do you not answer me ?' 
he was silent still. His expectations and designs in life, what¬ 
ever they may have been, had not been answered, and he was 
the victim of a profound and increasing chagrin. The society of 
Bonstetten had helped to beguile him, and the loss of it, to judge 
from his letters, turned his ordinary gloom into positive misery. 
‘All my time,’ he wrote,'* 1 am employed with more than Her¬ 
culean toil in pushing the tedious hours along, and wishing to 
annihilate them; the more 1 strive the heavier they move, and 
the longer they grow.* Happily for himself, the wretched con¬ 
flict was not far from its close. The gout, to which he had 
been subject for maxjiy years, flew to his stomach, and on the 
24th of July, 1771, an attack came on while *he was at dinner in 
the College Hall. He became aware in a day or two that his 
case was hopeless, and said to a cousin, * Molly, 1 shall die.’ 
No other comment on his approaching dissolution escaped his 
lips. He retained his senses till within a few hours of his death, 
which took place on the night of the 30th of July, in the fifty- 
fifth year of. his age. In obedience to a desire expressed in his 
will, he was buried at Stoke, by the side of his mother. 

Gray was below the middle height; his figure well made 
and slight, but inclining latterly to plumpness. His coun- 
toiance, according to Mr. Bryant, was pleasing, without much 
expression, and gave no indication of extraordinary powers. 
The print prefixed to Mason’s Life is a caricature of his features, 
which were less prominent and more delicately rounded. In 
spite of sickness and advancing years, the poet continued to the 
l^t a coxcomb in his dress, which was of a finical neatness. 
Such was his dislike of seeming old, that when his sight began 
to wane he suffered considerable inconvenience rather than be 
seen in spectacles. His manners wpre of a piece with his 
appearance. He no doubt aimed at refinement, but the im¬ 
pression they left upon others was that of morbid and effe¬ 
minate delicacy, which was made worse by the circumstance 
that much of it was not even felt by himself^ and was only 
assumed for effect. His friends conscious, says Mason, of his 
superior' excellences, thought his fas&diousness not only par¬ 
donable but entertaining. Mr. Temple asserts, on the con¬ 
trary, that it was one of his greatest defects, and Sir Egerton 
Brydges bad been told by several who knew him intimately that 
it was often exceedingly troublescnne to those about him. Vul¬ 
garity in others, ^her of manner.or sentiment, quite overset him. 
His own squeamish and over^acted elegance was vulgarity like¬ 
wise, 
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wise, but because it belonged to an opposite extreme, and was 
that of the man-milliner instead of the rustic, he had no sus¬ 
picion of the failing. In his address he was fofmal and distant, 
and to many supercilious. 

Several causes combined to keep him silent in company,— 
a natural reserve, a frequent contempt of his audience, and 
the loss, ats he alleged, of his versatility of mind from living 
retired. His taciturnity was indireased if the hilarity of the 
circle rose above a subdued and gentle mirth. ^ I grow so 
old,’ he wrote, when he was just turned forty, ‘that! own people 
in high spirits and gaiety overpower me, and entirely take away 
mine. I can yet be diverted with their sallies, but if they appear 
to take notice of my dulness it sinks me to nothing.’ On one 
occasion when he joined a picnic party, and the laughter-loving 
company ^ would allow,’ as he says, ^ nothing to the sulkiness of 
his disposition,’ Lady Ailesbury reported to Walpole that he 
opened his lips only once throughout the day, and then it was to 
reply—‘ Yes, my lady, I believe so.’ He never quite unbent in 
his own circle, but kept up his dignity, and selected his words 
and formed them into measured sentences with so much care 
that his conversation, which was otherwise excellent, wanted the 
charm of sociality and ease. Walpole and George Montague 
agreed in thinking him the worst company in the world. Dr. 
Beattie, whose acquaintance with him was Inicf, has asserted 
that * he was happy in a singular facility of expression, and 
delivered his observations without any appearance of sententious 
formality and there can be no difficulty in believing that his 
studied talk might seem familiarity itself when contrasted with 
the harangues which were called conversation by the Scotch Pro¬ 
fessors of that day. He was very satirical, and appears to have 
had a capacity for biting repartees. He had no toletation for 
his inferiors in knowledge; but neither, on the other hand, did 
be value talent unless it was associated with worth, and his 
friends admit that he practised the virtues he demanded in others. 
Mason enumerates among his good qualities that he was an 
economist urithout avarice, and when his circumstances were at 
the lowest ^ve away sums which would have done credit to an 
ampler purse; ‘Remember,’ Gray nobly says, in writing to 
Mr. Nkbplls, ‘ that komsta res est losta pauperta^. 1 sec it with 
respect, and so will every one whose poverty is not seated in 
their mind; there is but one real evil in it—take my word who 
know it well—and that is, that you have less the power of assist¬ 
ing others who have not ^ ssune resources to support them.’ 

With his love of literatui;e, and owing, all hb consideration to 
it, he yet could not bear to be thought a professed man of letters, 

but 
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but wished to be reprarded as a prirate gentleman who read for 
his amusement. He was free from the weakness of being 
ashamed of his‘origin, or he would not have introduced into the 
portion of the Elegy which is descriptive of himself the line— 

^ Fair science^frowned not on bis humble biriky 


but the ^humble birth* may hjjive made him over-eager to prove 
that he had risen above it. To imagine, nevertheless, that he 
endangered his gentility by' the exertion of his genius, that he 
was degraded by the useful exercise of his faculties, and elevated 
by allowing them to run to waste, must be numbered among the 
superlative ‘ follies of the wise.* 

He was considered by Mason to have an excellent taste in 
music, which is rendered more than doubtful by the fact that he 
disliked the compositions of Handel. He made one exception in 
favour of the chorus, ‘No more to Ammon*s God,* which he 
allowed to be wonderful. He played upon the harpsichord, but 
without much execution, and sang with judgment, though his 
voice Avas feeble. Vocal music was what he chiefly valued. 
He could rarely be brought to display his skill before others; 
and Walpole, who once prevailed on him after much solicitation, 
observed the pain to him to be so great that it took away all the 
pleasure of the performance. When joung he drew respectably in 
crayons, and, as is proved by the criticisms he wrote on painting 
and sculpture during his tour in Italy, bad a fine eye for form 
and colour, as well as for the more obvious beauties of expres-* 
sion. Though he said that the only original talent of the English 
in matters of taste was their skill in laying out .grounds, of which 
neither Italy nor France had the least notion, nor could compre¬ 
hend when they saw it, he yet set little store by the art, and 
reserved most of his admiration for bolder prospects. The diary 
which he kept of the journey he made to the Lakes in the 
autumn of 1769 attests his exquisite relish for the charms of 
scenery, and evinces a rare faculty for picturesque description. 
Sir James Mackintosh has gone so far as to assert that ‘Gray 
was the first discoverer of the beauties of nature in England *— 
an extraordinary observation for so sensible a man. It would have 
been just as true to affirm that he was the first discoverer of hills, 
trees, sky, and water. He was, perhaps, the earliest writer who 
systematically attempted to depict the appearance of the country 
in prose; hut it would be preposterous to doubt, even if there 
were not a thousand passages in preceding authors to testify to 
the fact, that other eyes before his had been alive to the loveli¬ 
ness of an English landscape. 

There is no indication that Gray was ever in love, and the 
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singular absence of all allusion to the passion in his poetry con¬ 
firms the impression that he was an entire stranger to it, A song 
of two stanzas, composed at the request of Miss Speed, and 
borrowed from the French, will hardly be considered an exception 
to the rule. It might have been written by an anchorite. He 
does not even seem to have taken pleasure in the ordinary society 
of women, and the wives of his intimates are never mentioned 
with much cordiality. But be was warm and steady in his 
friendships, and was justified, when he drew his own character 
at twenty-four^' in putting on the good side ^ a sensibility for 
what others feel, an indulgence for their faults and weaknesses, a 
love of truth, and a detestation of everything else,’—provided 
only that we understand by ^ others ’ the few associates whom he 
had taken to his heart. Those few, in spite of his foibles, repaid 
his attachment, and looked up to him with reverence. 

His letters were esteenjied by Cowper the best in the language, 
and there are excellent judges who continue to allot them the 
first place. Considered as a collection, they would be far, in our 
opinion, from deserving that distinction, even if they had not been 
eclipsed by Cowper’s own. The letters of eminent men are in 
general thrown off by the way as the hasty supplement to more 
important avocations. Cowper’s,' for the greater part of his life^ 
were the whole produce of his understanding. There is internal 
evidence that they were not formal compositions, but as the 
thoughts and doings of which they treat had bis undivided atten¬ 
tion, the materials were always in a course of preparation. Gray 
was under circumstances as favourable, but it- was not his 

habit to put his mind into his letters to the same extent. 
Very much of what he tells iS related so barely that it conveys 
no pleasurable information, and much more is about persons and 
things that have now no interest for the world. Of his own pur¬ 
suits and habits there is considerably less than we should desire. 
It is in passages only thatlus letters exhibit uncommon merit, and, 
though the better portions arc of no great bulk, there is at least 
variety of excellence,—criticisms, anecdotes, reflections, sketches 
of character, passages of humour and. of -pathos, descriptions of 
public scenes and of natural scenery. One charm pervades the 
whole, that of perfect ease conjoined to a peculiarity of manner, 
which reads at first like affectation, but which is soon felt to be 
natural to the writer, and delightfully characteristic of him. He 
appears to have been more playfully familiar in his letters than in 
his conversation. 

The poetry of Gray, omitting the few pieces which contribute 
nothing to his fame, is of two distinct kinds: the minor Odes and 
the Elegy, which treat of common feelings and appearances; and 
his three larger lyrics, of which the materials' are drawn from 
civil and literary history It 
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It was objected by Johnson to the ‘ Prospect of l^ton G>1- 
lege/ that ‘ it suggested nothing to Gray which every beholder 
did not equally think and feel/ and it has been repeated by critic 
after critic that no other poet has copied so much of his lan¬ 
guage from his predecessors. Familiar ideas and borrowed dic¬ 
tion appear to exclude originality, and yet of what poem is the 
‘ Ode on Eton College ^ the echo, and where is the verse that is 
more individual than that of Gray ? The assertion of Johnson 
is true, but what he uiged as an objection to the piece is the 
very quality which has constituted its merit with the world at 
large. The things which stir mankind most deeply arc of 
universal experience. To single out these moving topics, to clothe 
them in language which gives precision to the sentiment, and 
brings it back to the mind with the freshness of reality, to 
invest an old but touching thought with new beauty by the 
felicity of the phrases and the melody of the verse—this is the 
difficulty which few have overcome ; this is the species of poetry 
of which the use and pleasure is most widely spread; and this 
it is which makes the glory and popularity of Gray :— 

‘ The deep recesses of his heart 

The common woes and joys conceal; 

But genius owns the potent art 
To speak what others only feel.' 

That Gray embroidered bia verse with expressions culled far and 
wide is equally certain, but the same charge may be brought 
against Milton, and the practice detracts little, if at all, from 
the merit of the author, and certainly nothing whatever from the 
gratification of the readier where the words are brought into new 
combinations in a way to produce a totally distinct e^ct. Many 
of the phrases which have been tracked to their source owe all 
their beauty to Gray^s application of them, and many of the re¬ 
maining expressions which have since passed into the language 
were entirely his own. It is carious to find him congratulating 
himself on the ivant of that verbal memory of which his works 
furnish such abundant cnpdence, and expressing a fear lest he 
should have been led, if He bad possessed it, to imitate too much. 

It required unusu^ judgment and self-denial to keep above 
worn-out commonplaces in the Elegjr, and the sentiments arc 
less obvious; than those of the ‘ Ode on Eton College,’ but still 
they are the same as must constantly have occurred to many 
moralizers besides Gray. The origixksJity is in the mode in which 
the ideas are expressed, f^hich was alway% he said, the great 
point with him ; ^ not numning by expression the mere choke of 
words, but the whole dress, ^sht^n, and arrangement of a 
thought.’ The scene, the hour, the sentiments, and the metre are 

in 
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in perfect keeping;, and combine to produce that harmony of 
gentle pathos which at once saddens and soothes. The idea of 
making a transition from the general reflections to himself was 
an imhappy after-thought, and all from the line 

‘ For thee, who, mindful of the uuhonaured dead,’ 

up to tile end, is of an inferior s^amp. The language is of a 
magical beauty. Mr. Mitford has pointed out a few forced 
rhymes and faulty expressions, which cannot be defended; and 
Goldsmith has complained that it is overloaded with epithets, 
which here and there is the case; but in general the descrip¬ 
tive force of the epithets is one of its conspicuous merits, for 
Gray had the faculty of hitting upon that word of the language 
which best defined his idea, and made it felt by the reader. 

The poetry of Gray which treats of familiar subjects belongs 
to the first period of his English compositions. In them he 
drew from the spontaneous emotions of his heart, and the native 
melancholy, plaintive but not morbid, with which he coloured 
everything, is one of the causes of the hold which his pieces 
take on the mind. He there displays the real bent of his genius, 
which was rather tender than sublime. What Johnson said of 
his Pindaric Odes—that they were forced plants raised in a hot¬ 
bed, and again, that Gray was tall by walking on tiptoe—is not 
devoid of justice. This is now a more common opinion than it 
used to be formerly, ‘They are, I believe,’ says Hazlitt, ‘ gene¬ 
rally given up at present: they are stately and pedantic, a kind 
of methodical borrowed frenzy,’ Sir Walter Scott thought 
them stiff and artificial, and Lord Byron considered that Gray’s 
reputation would have been higher if he had written nothing 
except his Elegy. To us it appears that his Odes, and espe¬ 
cially ‘ The Bard,’ which is much the finest, contain delicious 
strains, hut that taken as a whole they are not first-rate. The 
words and verse of the ‘Progress of Poetry’ axe glowing enough, 
but many of the ideas are frigid and far-fetched. The ‘Bard ’ is 
a grand conception, and. has more vigour of sentiment than the 
companion Ode, but the dramatic energy, so conspicuous in the 
opening burst, is not well sustained. Whatever bears the marks 
of painful elaboration must be to some extent formal; fervour is 
the impulse of the moment; and in passages intended to he 
passionate, the smell of the lamp destroys the nature and mars 
the effect. 

The language of his other pieces is rich, but not luxuriant; 
in his Pindarics it is ornate to excess, and the metaphors and 
personifications, a few of which ore superb, are sometimes pushed 
to the boundaries of extravagance, and even cross the confines. 

The 
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The praise of Shakspeare, which was a favourite passage with 
the author because he thought it had the merit of being original 
where novelty was hardly possible, is an instance of the defect. 
The picture of Nature presenting the pencil and keys to the 
child, and of bis smiling at her awful face, is grotesque in pro¬ 
portion to the vividness with which it is realised, and is not 
rtedeemed by any ingenuity in the conception. The representa¬ 
tion, too, of the mighty mother as wearing a terrible countenance, 
is peculiarly inapplicable to the universal genius of Shakspeare, 
whose comic powers are not inferior to his tragic. In the lines 
which follow on Milton, the ascribing his blindness to his con¬ 
templation of the dazzling glories of heaven, which he only 
viewed in imagination, is certainly a crinccit, but there is a 
grandeur in the passage which even this blemish, serious as it is, 
could not destroy. 

If Gray had been more sparing of his metaphors they would 
have gained in effect, and we should have had less of that 
obscurity, which it is idle to defend, and which, in ‘The Pro¬ 
gress of Poetry,’ is entirely produced by the resolution to tell 
everything in the high figurative style. He frequently fails to 
preserve consistency in his images. Dr. Akenside remarked 
that the keys in the panegyric on Shakspeare, which are em¬ 
ployed at first to unlock a gate, are made at the end ^ to opc a 
sourced Dr. Johnson has exposed some similar slips, and 
throughout Gray’s poems there is often a want of coherence 
between the parts of a sentence, either of grammar or of sense. 
The fault arose from his mode of composition. Instead of putting 
down his thoughts as they sprung up in his mind, he polished 
every line as he proceeded, and in the repeated changes of 
expression, a later verse, which was correct in the first conception, 
came to harmonize imperfectly with what went before. 

In the management of his metre Gray has no superior. His 
car was exquisite, and the few harsh lines, and very harsh 
they are, which are to be found in his poetry, were evidently 
left because he preferred to sacrifice the melody to the. ex¬ 
pression. The greatness of his reputation, contrasted with the 
small extent of the compositions upon which it is built, is the 
strongest proof of their singular excellence. Whether the slow 
and mosaic workmanship of Gray was an indication of genius, 
has often been questioned, but none except the few, who were 
jealous of bis popularity, have ever hesitated tq admit that his 
happiest poetry must be classed among the most perfect in the 
world. 
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Aut. II, — Coums. Sketch of a Phl/etcal Description of the 
Universe. By Alexander Von HnmliDldt. Vols. ii. and iii. 
Translated under the superintendence of LieutrCol. Edward 
Sabine, R,A,, V.P., and TVeas. II.S. London. 1850-51-52, 

QINCE we reviewed the first volume of this work in 1846, 
^ Baron von Humboldt, laden* with years and well-earned 
honours, has published two additional volumes. We feel it in¬ 
cumbent upon us to bring the work, thus enlarged (tiiOi:^h still 
wanting a volutde for its completion), again before the notice of 
our readers. This we do, as well from regard to the high emi¬ 
nence of its author, as because it forms an exposition of the 
general state of physical science, brought yet nearer to our own 
day, by a philosopher of large views, and knowledge matured by 
a long life of active observation—one equally capable of gene¬ 
ralising what has been already done, and of casting a philosophic 
eye upon the futuie—over that ‘ ocean of undiscovered truth * 
which still spreads out widely before us. 

In our former article on the * Cosmos’ we gave such an outline 
of the life of Humboldt, and of his career as a traveller and 
naturalist, as might Suffice to show some of his qualifications for 
the work he has here undertaken. That which is peculiar to 
the man is the singular extent and diversity of knowledge which 
he brings to every subject of inquiry. We cannot name any 
traveller equally gifted with this large comprehension, which was 
possessed and put into exercise at the very outset of life. A^ 
striking example of his copiousness of research occurs in the 
earliest part of the personal narrative of his travels. Approa<^- 
ing the Canary Isles, the first point at which he touches bn his 
passage to America, he enters into a long discussion on the 
currents and winds of the Atlantic, that great valley of waters 
dividing the Old from the New World. The sight of the 
stupendous Peak of Teneriffe leads him to a dissertation omthosc- 
various condifions of figure of the earth, figure of the object, 
refraction, which determine the visibility of objects at 
different distances. Six days at Teneriffe, including^ an ascent 
of the Penk, fumuh materiala for half a volume; in which are 
blended geology^ Wfony, zoology, the theories of volcaidc pheno¬ 
mena, questions ns to the temperatiife and chemical Composition 
of the air at different heigj^ts,’the history of the Cananes^dia-' 
quisitions on tl^eit discovery by the ancients, and 09 tire, orl^n. 
and language of ^ Guanche's, 'their earliest known po^uft^k^t"' 
Many of these topim have been mdarged or corrected ,^y 
research j but, as htmdie4*h!)r^HtitfiIM>ld« ht t|^s they well 
)i^k his early vigour and a^fnde for<such in(|Uiries, ’ 
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Regatditlg him as a writer merely, this exuberance of know¬ 
ledge, and his uimia dil^entia of illustration, almost pass into a 
fault, if we might apply the term to qualities thus valuable and 
rare,' Digressions may readily be excused where they bring fresh 
life and vigour to the subject, and suggest new relations to the 
mind. But, even under this view, we are compelled to consider 
the tendency in Humboldt’s^case to be one of excess; and we 
notice it the rather from findii^ various proofs of the same dis¬ 
cursive method in the work before us; in which the topics, from 
their vastness and variety, require eemstant compression, and a 
frigid adherence to that proTOrtion of parts which is essential to 
the unity of the whole. V^ere the Universe, which we .must 
receive as the proper rendering of Cosmos, is the object placed 
before us, we have some right to expect that the grandeur of the 
design should be sustained in the execution. 

In our former article we made some remarks on this subject; 
commenting upon a certain vaguraess which pervades the whole 
conception of the work; and a tendency to repetition and digres¬ 
sion, injurious more or less to the harmony of the scheme. These 
comments we are compelled to consider as fully confirmed and 
justified by the volumes now before us. In adopting the title of 
Cosmos, M. Humboldt has exposed himself to perplexities which 
pursue him through every part of his work. He is haunted, one 
may fairly say, by a spectre of his own creation. He has 
invoked S vast and vague name, which sometimes he seeks to 
curb and limit by definitions, at other times to enlarge and exalt. 
At the risk of appearing presumptuous we must express our 
doubt whether he has ever entirely defined the term of Cosmos to 
his own mind, A grand and spacious idea was before him; conge¬ 
nial to the temperament of German thought, and according well 
with his own vast and various knowl^ge, and his desire to 
concentrate the labours of a life in one great closing work. He 
sought to mark by the name the magnitude of the conception. 
But the conception itself iti beyond the power of adequate fulfil¬ 
ment, even by one possessing the resources of our author. The, 
Univexse, as expressing all the material phenomena of nature 
(an4 we shall see presently that Humboldt has superadded other 
topics ^ving relation to the human faculties and progress), is too 
vast a theme for a simple man or a single work. ^ Treated upon 
one plan, it becomes a vague and a]^aost metaphysical abstraction 
—upon the opposite plan, an embodiment of l^ts and details so 
various and endless aa ntt^ly to set at noughi' all present power 
of couipresmon sciottific arrawement Tlte expression of 
Seneca, designating hb id^ of the Divinity of the Universe, ‘ ^od 
vides Mum et quod non videa toHimt has, m some poinfci, close re¬ 
lation 
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lation to our author’s conception of the Cosmos; which is here and 
there denoted in terms savouring more of the school of Fichte 
and Schelling than of the sober severity oi modem science. We 
presume it likeW that Humboldt had before him the idea, if not 
the words, of D’Alembert,—‘ L’Univers, pour qui saurait I’em- 
brasser d’un scul point de vue, ne serait qu’un fait unique, et 
une grande verite ’—a phrase admissible in no other sense thsua 
in so far as it indicates that unity of creation, and of the Divine 
power, which, while establishing mutual relations among the most 
remote bodies of the universe^—through light, gravitation, and 
possibly other elementary forces,-~has equally designed the most 
subtle atomical relations of matter, and those exquisite brgailic 
textures, which minister to the functions of life in its numberless 
forms on our own globe.* 

The difficulties and incongruities resulting from this struggle 
between the abstractions of a name, and the real genius and 
scientific acquirements of the author, are apparent, as will 
presently be noticed, in the methods and constroction of the 
work; and also in the frequent recurrence of M. Humboldt to 
definitions of his plan, and explanations of the idea of the 
Cosmos; seemingly quite as much to satisfy and guide bis own 
mind, as to direct the intelligence of his readers. Largely though 
this matter is treated in the Introduction to the first volume, 
we find a recurrence to it preceding the chapters entitled 
‘ Epochs in the History of the Physical Contemplation of the 
Universe.’ Even to the third volume there is prefixed a new 
Introduction; in which, while theiting the purport of the former 
volumes, and the objects still before him, he coakes, we think, a 
distinct admission that the scheme is too large for a single hand; 
and anticipates, rather by apology than vindication,' some of the 
objections we have ourselves urged to the conception of the work. 
We insert one or two passages from this Introduction; the purport 
of which, had it struck him with the same force and clearness 
when he began the first volume, would probably have modified 
, the scheme of the’ whole work- 

‘ It remains for the third and last volumes of my work to supply 

. . . . . . . * 11 1 .. . 

* The couception8 of GoeUie, a$ embodied ia his strenuous verse^ were doubtless 
also present to oar anthor^s mind in fbrmiilg the scheme of the Cosmbs:— 

* Und hier sohliesst die Nkttir den Ring der ewigen Sra£ce» 

Doch ein nbner sogleich &saet den Vorigen an; 

Dass die Eette shm Jbrt dnreh alle Zeiten yorl^gCj , , , 

Und das Gfpse beleht^ so wie das Rinse^ne eey/ 

The Traitddn Monde of Descartes, and the Cosmotheoros of Snyghens, mi^r aechr 
here to some of our reddeti* But the Rm vdfk was nerer poblUhed enthee; the 
second was Jittle worthy oftthe Heyghsps; ^ nekhet^ef them eoold 

suggest anything to the mibd qf BttUlMdb 0o well ex^ed in the sounder 
science of the present day. ^, 

B 2 
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some of the deficiencies of the earlier ones, and to put forward those 
results of observations whieh form the principal basis of present scien- 
tifiti o][>inion.The unexpected favour with which my under¬ 

taking has been received makes me doubly feel the need of expressing 
myself once more, as distinctly as possible, in reference to the foiida- 
mentdl idea of the entire work; and respecting requirements which 
1 have never even attempted to fulfil, because to my individual view of 
our experimental knowledge they could never have been contemplated 
by me. 

< The establishment of a scienee of Nature from the laws of gravity 
up to the formative impulse in animated bodies, as one oiganic whole, 
is no doubt a brilliant problem, and one worthy of the human intellect; 
but the imperfoct state of so many parts of our knowledge places insu¬ 
perable diniculties in the way of its solution. . . . What is perceived 
is far from exhausting what is percdvablc. If, to recall only the 
progress of the time nearest our own, we compare the imperfect know¬ 
ledge of nature possessed by Gilbert, Bobert Boyle, and Hales with 
the present, and if we remember that the rate of progress is a rapidly 
increasing one, we may have some idea of the periodic endless tians-’ 
formations which still await all the physical sciences,* &c. 

We find further evidence that the conception of Humboldt is 
shadowy and undefined in the peculiar phraseology which per¬ 
vades the Cosmos—^less at variance indeed with German than 
with English habitudes of thought and language; but, under any 
view of it, much nfore vague and mystical than befits a scientific 
treatise of our own time. We might illustrate our meaning by 
quoting such expressions as ^domain of the Cosmos^' * science of the 
Cosmos* ‘ recognition of the Cosmos* ‘ history of Cosmical contem~ 
plation* ‘ Cosmical s^ce,* ‘ Comical lifej and many others of 
like kind occurring m these volumes, which the translator riglitly 
renders to us as he found them; but which, we think, might be 
profitably exchanged for terms of more common and intelligible 
use. 

We have yet another proof of the difiicnltics wdth which 
Humboldt has cncambered himself, in the mass of notes appended 
to these volumes. In positive bulk of matter they are almosh 
equal to the text; and though far from aj£rming of them what 
Gray said of notes in general, tltat they arc '*si^ of weakness 
or obscurity,’ yei ,we are continually led to ask on what princijde 
the matter they contain is detached from the h6dy of tne work. 
Much that we wd here has more vaiae.and originality than the 
text to which it is related; 'aiid there'are |^rious details and 
^^digressions in latter'which tatigfhf'well admit of being trans- 
'' ferred to tfee Uotes. Whdtierhr ,|hb teasons for the actual distri¬ 
bution, thd prMl|ic^ keasult is tne^ noteb, so embodied as a 
separate pgtt' df each fere ferhblly neglected by nine out 
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of ten of the readers of the \iroTk. ^ome communications fiom 
Arago, characterize^ % the boldness and ingenuity which be> 
long to this philosopher, are thus in great part lost; together 
with other documents and illustrations too valnable to be con-' 
signed to comparative obscurity. 

The injurious effect of the title and scheme i>f the G>smos is 
strikingly felt in the distribution of the subjects of these two 
^ olumes. After an impartial perusal of the explanation offered 
in the Introduction just commented upon, we are still compelled 
to state that tue arrangement adopted involves bath incongruities 
and repetitions. In the first volume, for Example, we have the 
delineation of the two great classes of physical objects—those of 
the Heavens and those of the Earth—^uranologic and telluric, as 
they are here respectively named. The second volume carries us 
by an abrupt transition to an essay on what Humboldt terms 
* Incitements to the Study of Naturefollowed by another on 
the ‘ History of the Physical Contemplation of the Cosmos,’ of 
which several parts of the work we shall presently speak. In 
the tftrd volume, under the title of ‘ Special Results in the 
Uranological portion of the Cosmos,’^we again come, with greater 
amplitude of detail, to the astronomical pait of the subject—^the 
volume, in fact, forming a complete treatise on astronomy, and 
necessarily lepeating much that is contained in the first. The 
fourth volume, still unpublished, will be devoted, as we under* 
stand, to a similar enlargement of the physical history of the 
earth; and must be supposed liable to the same repetitions of 
the subjects treated of under this title. 

We apprehend that some of these difficulties have arisen to 
Baron Humboldt from the manner of his publication. Physical 
science in all its branches has been advancing with gigantic steps 
since jihc first port of his work was given to the world. Much 
has been discovered that is new, both in facts and in the laws 
governing them'—various errors have been corrected—the me¬ 
thods and instruments of inquiry have been unceasingly im¬ 
proved, and science is made to yield practical results to the uses 
of man much more lar|[ely th«m ever heretofore. We may fairly 
say that a year now is equivalent to ten years at any former 
time of its historv. Our author is far too zealous an observer of 
this progress, and too acute in hiit appreciation of it, to allow 
these things to pass without r 9 eord. Neither age, nor courdy 
favours, have xsg|dered him indifferent to what is going on 
in the wprld of i||IUnee around He lives^ the atmosphere 
of Berlin, teeming with active e:q>erimental respnircbaS) and bold 
speculation founded upon them, A natural desim|bfthe com¬ 
pleteness of his undertakitf is furffter fostered>, hj!; frfi mttdlectual 

tnmperament 
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temperament prone to the collection and registration of facts, and 
to the establishment of those great relations which give them 
their chief value and efficiency. Later volumes, coming out 
after the .lapse of years, are thus made to supply the deficiencies 
of those which have gone before. We do not wish to speak re¬ 
proachfully of that which must be considered inevitable, if not 
indeed laudable, in the conduct of the work; but that it is an 
imperfection in the scheme, and destructive of its unity and 
fitness of proportion, can hax^ly be denied. 

It is with regret that we have found ourselves obliged to make 
these preliminary remarks. But, dealing conscientiously >vith a 
work which ^ comes out under the auspices of a great name, we 
cannot refrain from repeating our ccmviction that it is embarrassed 
by a title of needless abstraction—that the principle and plan of 
execution have never been dearly defined^—and that the publicar- 
tion by instalments has led to a repetition and disproportion of 
parts, in what professes to be a simple and ccmnected whole.* 
Phe fact we consider to be, as already stated, that this profes¬ 
sion is one above the power of preset fulfilment j and we rigard 
the attempt as peculiarly imppropriate, at a time when phy¬ 
sical science is every year changing its aspects and enlarging 
;its domain, not solely by the acquisition of new facts, but yet 
more by the recogmtxon of new elements of active power, and the 
prc^pressive reduction of the whole to those higher laws which 
ionn the ultunate^ol^ects of all research. There is value, indeed, 
in every work which clearly expounds the stages of this progress, 
or so associates them as to suggest new objects of inquiry. But, 
out of the domain of mathematical methods, nothing must yet he 
regarded as certain or complete; and the Cosmos of Humboldt, in 
assuming a character which even be fails to realize, involves 
both omissioiu and redimdancies, which in the fairest spiyit of 
criticism it is impossible not to recognize and regret. 

Proceeding now to analyze these two volnmes in detail, we find 
the first part directed W the consideration cf the ‘ Incitements to 
the Study of Nature f and disfiributed under the three of 


• With the ezeeptioa «rf whst relates to the imperftetion «f hsiinrledge and 
nwmal obserraium. m mialie alm«t Iw IaJ ta Ihs conn^taiy 
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‘ Poetic Descriptions of Nature/ ‘ Landscape Painting,’ and 
‘ Culture of Characteristic ibcotic Plants.’ We have already 
alluded to what we cemsider the mcongruous position of this 
disquisition; whicb->T-if indeed admissiUe at all into a physical 
description of the Universe-^is strangely placed between two 
separate treatises, desmpdve, in different degrees of detidl, of 
the physical phenomena of the Heavens and the Earth. The 
following passage from the Introduction to the^ third volume 
affords Humboldt's own view of this arrangement j;, which, under 
some obscurity of expressiem, will be felt, we think, rather as an 
excuse than a justification 

‘ If my published work does not correspond sufficiently to the title, 
of which 1 have often acknowledged the imprudent boldness, the 
reproach of incompleteness must especially attach to that portion which 
touches on the spiritual life in the Cosmos; or the reflex image of 
external nature in the domain of human thought and feeling. In this 
part of my undertaking I have more particularly contented myself 
with dwelling on the subjects which lay most in the direction of my 
previously cherished studies ; on the manifestations of the more or less 
vivid feeling of nature in classical antiquity and in modern times; on 
the firagme^ of poetic description of nature, who<ie tone of colouring 
has been so materially influenced by iniHviduality of national character, 
and by the religious monotheistic view of Creation; on the pleasing 
magic of land8cape>painting; and on the history of the physical con> 
templation of the Universe ;~^ui est, the history of the gradual deve* 
lopment, in the course of 2000 yean, of the recognition of the unity of 
phenomena and of the universe as a whole.* 


To us, we confess, this part of ffie second volume has the air 
of a separate 'diasertatiaxi, alien in date and substance from tbe 
materials with which it is now inoorporated. Unless the term 
Cosmos were interpreted as including the bistmy of man in bis 
whole moral and intellectual being (in which case Ibis part of the 
work would be very inadequately fulfilledV we canuot see the 
fitness of this treatise on poetic descriptioiw of nature, on land- 
scape>|>aintiiig, and on the culture of exotic plaaats. But the 
word m questimi is, really^ otherwise defined ou the title-page, 
and in such way as to show that these chapters are an excrescence 
on the original frame-woik of the author. 

Looking to die Chapters thems^ves, apart firmn othm consider¬ 
ations, we find in them a rery agteeable collection pf passages, 
illustrating the genius and habits of differmit races mid commu¬ 
nities of men ^ relsriou'to the world of nature. We are very 
ready to acknowledge tim pleasuie ajBbrded us by the examples 
so selected; but our attdm aj^pesm to assigte^vthem a higher 
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conoedp^f may take 
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the natural taste or genius of two or three writers as a criterion 
of the like qualities in a nation er great community, it may 
fairly be (J^ufistioned whether there is any novelty in the inferences 
sought for; viz., that even in the earliest ages, and among every 
people of mankind, there has been a perception of natural beauty 
and' sublimity—a desire to express such feelings in language or 
other form of representation—and that these faculties have been 
greatly extended and refined by the culture of modem times and 
civilized life. The fact is one so generally recognized, that 
examples were scarcely needed to justify or enforce it. Without 
embarrassing ourselves by definitions or theories of the Sublime 
and Beautiful in Nature, we feel it to be certain that the Creator 
has gifted m'an with a capacity for the pleasurable perception of 
these qualities in things created. The existence of an innate 
moral seme has been the subject of various doubt and controversy. 
But none can occur as to the faculty of which we now speak. 
It forms part of the physiology of the external senses. There is 
equal proof of its existence as of that of the intellectual faculties; 
and the only thing which can create doubt or difficulty is the 
disparity in the degree of this endowment in different indivi' 
duals and communities x>f men, and the vast improvement of 
which it is susceptible from artificial cultivation. But the diffi¬ 
culty is precisely the same as to the intellectual part of our nature. 
For without being disciples of the German phrenology, we can- 
n6t but recognize, in common with all the world, those original 
diversities of mind, those peculiar endowments and propensities, 
which determine the character and genius of the individual; 
and which, under certain conditions, and under laws governing 
the propagation of the human species, become the germs of 
national character, and develope in classes and communities of 
mankind qualities which were peculiar to particular persons in 
their origin and ear^r progress. 

Much might be ^ttmi on this latter topic, but we allude to 
it only in connexion with'the part of the Cosriios now before us. 
Wc think that our author has in reality narrowed his views 
on the Subject by this Isrge collection of particular descriptive 
passages from diffsr6nt-> languages'and successive ages. The 
chief value of such'U'iCullection mdst be the discrimination, as 
far as possible, th#’ peculiarities of eadh age, race, or com¬ 
munity ; and of the catdt^ whcnce these originate. To a certain 
extent this object''is fulfilled, but we cannot say yety. satisfac¬ 
torily. A few ttnnslations derived from Persian, Hindoo, or 
Chinese poetry,' Htvse fKsaitil^ to illustrate the peculiar tetnpera- 
n\ont of these Vast races.^’ relatii^ to'the beauty and wonders of 
the world of nature. ' Bsrpn IJumbolUt, however, is ample, just, 

and 
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anti eloquent in bis appreciation 'of the sacred poetry of the 
Hebrews. He speaksj and most truly, of the 104tli Psalm as ‘ a 
picture of the entire Cosmos.’ .The most casual and careless 
reader of the passages quoted from it .will indeed see bow mar¬ 
vellously they outslune the minora sidera of the other es^amples ; 
not less in the grandeur of the objects individually presented, 
than in' the comprehensiveness of this great picture of nature in 
its relation to the Creator of the whole. Our author alludes in 
terms of like admiration to other portions of the Psalms and 
Book of Job j and quotes with full assent what is said by Goethe 
of the book of Ruth, that ‘ we have notliing so lovely in the whole 
range of epic and idyllic poetry.’ 4 

In treating of the temperament and culture of the Greeks and 
Romans as regards the perception of natural beauty, he cites 
various passages more or less familiar to the classical reader. 
Numerous others might of course be added from this rich store¬ 
house of poetic conceptions and imagery. We confess, however, 
we think -our author too generous in bis estimate of Cicero’s love 
of nature and rural retirement. Particular portions of his 
epistles and philosophic works may seem to justify this ; but in 
some of these we are compelled to recognize political discontent; 
in others, the love of bis own eloquent and beautiful descriptions. 
The affections of Cicero were really in Rome, even amidst the 
turbulence of those distracted days of an expiring Republic. 
‘ Urbem, urbem, mi Rufe, cole, et in ista luce vivc’ is his earnest 
exclamation to a friend; and one more genuine, we fear, than any 
eulogium on his Tusculon or other villas. 

But amidst this exuberance of poetic passages, we yet have 
before us the extraordinary fact, that neither Greeks nor Romans 
ever reached the just perception of what we term landscape —that 
gprouping of objects d>y form, colouring, and other more refined 
associations, which has now become a source,of such various 
delight, both in the direct contemplation of ’ nature, and through 
the medium of works of representative art. The Greek poet, for 
the most part, takes his objects from nature singly, or'under 
some simple. combination; and generally for some purpose con¬ 
nected with human feeliug or antiem* The^< are not brought 
forward, as in the passages of modern descriptive poetry or prose, 
explicitly to place a landscape, of group of natural ol^ects, before 
the eye of the imagination, bat to illustrate or invigorate thosb 
narratives, of which man is the chief otgect and centre.* 

Our 

---' i',- 

* M. HumboldtnodoM, with proper oontmendstioP) ^lian'e dMetudoa of Teoipe, 
S« the most detailed description of nstunl ^nery by a Gre^Srosp-wtiter whum 
we possess. Livy’s desoriptldO' of dth same' cefebnted liiaiiar com¬ 

mendation ; 
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Our author has alluded to this fact in his chapter on Landscape 
Painting, hut more cursorily than its curiosity merits. We con¬ 
sider it (especially as regards the Greeks, to whom Rome was 
the debtw in art, though, an illustrious one) as one of those 
singular, anomalies which perplex all common calculations of 
probability. It is easy to state that in classical antiquity the 
taste and feelings were mainly directed to representations of the 
human form, or to the perfecting of architecture in its various 
styles. This is doubtless true; but it yet leaves open the ques¬ 
tion, why this exclusiveness existed?—how a people like the 
Greeks, keen in their perceptions of grandeur and beauty, ani¬ 
mated and vigorous in the^, exercise of all their faculties, and 
capable of works so exquisite in poetry, sculpture, and architec¬ 
ture, should have failed in reaching that art of landscape delinea¬ 
tion, which has attained such variety of excellence in modem 
times. Painters they had; and the great names of Zeuxis, Apelles, 
Parrhasius, Polygnotus, &c., have descended to us, their emi¬ 
nence attested by the prices of their works, and the universal 
admiration they obtain^.' But their subjects seem, with little 
conception, to have been the same as Aose of Grecuan sculpture— 
the delineation and colouring of the human figure and features, 
either singly, or gremped in action. All other objects wme re¬ 
garded as subordinate to these; and we sere obligi^ to believe 
that they scarcely even passed the rudiments of perspective in 
their paintings. A long series of ages, reaching to the confines 
of our own time, was required to attain that excellence of a new 
art, which has actually inverted the ancient style and feeling, by 
making man and bia works often mere accessories to the delinea¬ 
tion of nature. 

Returning from what mig^t seem a digreasion but for the 
sanction of our author, we may advert briefly- to the remainder of 
die second volume, which, under the title of * Epochs in the 
History of the Contemplation of the Universe,’ includes a history 
of the progress of discovery from the earliest times, as well on the 
land and oceans of our own globe, as in the celestial spaces so mar¬ 
vellously explored by the Ubouc and genius of mam He arrangea 
tbe whole under seven ejmebs—a dassification somewhat arbi¬ 
trary ip its principles,' end liable to several objections in its 
details. But we admit- the need of some arrangement, and we 
know not that any bettor eould bave been propounded. We may 

' ' > ■■ .eg ■ Ii n ■ ■« i ■■ ■■■■■■■ mm . . > ■ - 

* 

mendation; as veil aa his pemre of the pUin of Tliefisaiv suddenly bursting 
into view mm the paoa^over Mount Othrye. The aoeuracy of both these deserip- 
^ODs we can ourselTOs attest pennoou observation; and the proof Uiey afford, 

in common with many oUiev psiwges, jtDf Uvy's strong percepbon of the objects 
of landscape. 

Strongly 
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strongly recommend tibese chapters to all who love to follow the 
line of human advancement, from the feeble and uncertain steps 
of its infant state to the gigantic march of our own time. Baton 
Humboldt’s nairative is vigorous, impartial, and complete within 
the limits he has assigned to it. The most accomjdished traveller 
himself of modem times, he is entitled and best able to record 
that progress of human discovery which, from the maria elausa 
of ancient history, has carried men forwards over the oceans and 
continents of the total globe—‘giving to the then remote and bar¬ 
barous Britain the present power of sending forth hundreds of 
ships annually to the gold-bearing lands which form our anti¬ 
podes ; and creating, by aid of the great natural agents which 
surround us, new fscnlties of motion and speed, transcending 
the most romantic fairy-tale of former generations. 

In the earlier and less certain part of this narrative we find 
some conclusions stated with greater assurance than seems justi¬ 
fied by the evidence we possess. We might adduce as a single 
instance the interpretation of the * semi-mythical expedition of 
the Argonautsthe basis of which, apart from its mythical 
garb, is considered to be ' the fulfilment of a national desire to 
open the inhospitable Euxine.’ Frequently too we are struck 
with what would seem an affectation of using obscure terms when 
more simple ones ore at band; and a fondness for new forms of 
phraseology without any obvious requirement. But we are bound 
to accept the individuality of Humboldt’s style as it occurs 
throughout all his writings—one more picturesque and ima¬ 
ginative than is common in works of science, and abounding 
in original phrases fitted to express new collocations of facts or 
ideas. He has enough of the German temperament to take delight 
in these innovations, to which he is in truth fairly entitled by the 
many new relations he has hiUiself indicated in every part of 
nature. And we would repeat again that there is very high 
merit in this part of the work $ which designates, more clearly 
and compressedly than has bron done before, the ages and 
races chiefly concerned in the progress of di|^ei^, vthe events 
which have espet^y MWtribhtw in and ii11i iW|i 

ardour and mfelligence* have made tiim foi^inMl^'tlus'gi^i^t' 
career. 

As might he expected, from iti forming the scene of his otm 
earlier labours, the diseotery of America has a • strong hold on 
Hamholdt’s mind and imagination. He contemplates it as a 
natural result of the growing philosophy of the age; and m a 
disquisition of some len^h dtt’ the era of Coltobus, we are 
amused by the scholastm turn . given to the sjitbject, and by 
finding not merely the names of the eminent .persons antecedent 

to 
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to or contemporary with him—Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, 
Vincent de .Beauvais, Duns ^cotus, Giordano Bruno, Sue. —but' 
also a .consideration of the respective influence of the Platonic 
and Aristotelian philosophy, and of the long controversy between 
the Nominalists and Realists, on the men and manner of thinking 
of .the time. He considers that the ‘ Imago Mundi ’ of Cardinal 
Alliaco, which Columbus carried with him on his voye^e, had 
a great effect on the mind of the illustrious navigator; and 
notices the curious fact, that the passage in this work which 
Columbus himself refers to as most deeply impressing him, is a 
transcription, word for word, made by the Cardinal from the 
Opns Majus of Roger Bacon! 

But Baron Humboldt rightly assigns an earlier date than that of 
Columbus ta the actual discovery of the American continent. 
Rejecting, as exploded, the tale of tribes speaking a Celtic dia¬ 
lect having been found on the coasts of Virginia, we are bound 
by very sufficient proof to admit that the coasts of Labrador and 
New England were known to the Icelanders and Norwegians, 
through their intervening settlements in Greenland, more than 
eight centuries ago—that they partially settled in Vinland, as 
they called the country forming the coast Of the New England 
States—and that a bishop went on a Christian mission to the 
colonies thus established. These narratives, hitherto known 
and accredited by a few only, have of late years received ample 
confirmation from the researches of Rafn, the greatest Northern 
scholar of our times.* The documents which he obtained, and 
has published, attest not mily the act of discovery, but indicate 
by the course and length of voyage, by the times of sunrise, and 
. other curious particulars, the exact coasts discovered, including 
Newfoundland, Nova l^tia, Massachussets, &c.t Humboldt 
speaks of Leif as the discoverer of America; and perhaps he 
may so be regarded, from the extent of his southern course, 
though we find reason to believe that Labrador had already been 
visit^, in a.d. 1001, by Biom HerioUson, an Icelandic navigator. 
The records of this event, both numerous and authentic, come to 
us from that extraordinaty island of Iceland, wbicb^ during the 
11th, 12th, and 13tb centuries, created and mjuiktained amidst 
its snows and volcanio Ares, a literature lyhicb would have 
honoured the happiest climes of Europp. iSucceeding the period 
thus signalized to us, a series of physical nnd social calamities 

* In a Diflsertatioa <m the History and Uwiatnre of I«e]and, ^fixed to Sir 
G. Maekeiiaie’s Travels ia that islaj^ Df. HpUand hM ex^isM the question 
upou the documents he hismlf procured’ in Iceland ] and lias stated his entire 
belief in the vali^ty of the cltum. • ' 

f JEtafn, Antiqnit. American. i 
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extinguished this great northern light; at which later time, and 
in the same ^loom, we lose sight of the land of Yinland, and 
all traces of this remarkable discovery disappear. Should we 
ever regain them, it must probably be on the American coast 
itself. But the simple Norsemen left behind them no temples or 
palaces like those of Nimroud, to be dis>entombed for the 
admiration and instruction of distant ages; and the written 
records alone remain to attest this ancient discovery. 

We have already had occasion to notice the Introduction to the 
third volume of the Cosmos, and to quote some passages from it. 
The volume itself is occupied solely with the subject of A stronomy, 
under the title'of ‘ Special Results in the Uranological portion of 
the Cosmos which cumbrous form of expression is an illustra¬ 
tion of the remarks we have made on the phraseology of the work. 
As a treatise on the actual state of astronomy it is undoubtedly 
able and complete. Without entering upon demonstrations, it 
seizes all the salient points in this wonderful department of 
human science; and discusses, in a spirit of high philosophy, 
both the results hitherto obtained, and the great problems re¬ 
maining open for future research. So much, however, has been 
written on this subject of late yeafs, both for scientific and po¬ 
pular purposes, that we shall not follow our author formally 
through it; but merely make such comments as may occur to us 
> on particular portions of the volume, and especially on those 
which relate to the progress of discovery among the fixed stars. 
This is the part of their vast domain in which astronomers have 
recently laboured with the greatest assiduity and success; availing 
themselves at once of the increased perfection of instruments, 
and of those improved methods which are best fitted to obviate 
all sources of error. The results obtained, and ihe inferences 
thence derived, are such as may well astonish even those familiar 
with such studies. Following the order of the volume before us, 
we shall advert to the points which may especially illustrate the 
latest progress of these researches, and convey to ohr readers 
some idea of their boldness and grandeur. 

The first chapter, * On Cosmicai ^ade,’ brings us at once into 
this greet field. After remarking that only separate parts of this 
space are accessible to meveiuetaent, our authowadds,— 

* The results, which surpass all our powers of realisation, are brought 
together with complacency by those who take a childish pleasure in 
large numbers; and even imagine that, by means of imd|^ of physical 
magnitude creating astonishment, they peculiarly enhance the sublimity 
of astronomical' studies.’ 

If we understand this remark rightly, it rath^ surprises us;—in 

the 
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the first place, because Humboldt himself and the best astronomers 
constantly employ such illustrations; and, further, because they 
do really in many cases cemvey to the mind larger and clearer' 
conceptions of relative space. We admit at once that few of the 
diatances expressed by astronomy are in any strict sense realised 
to the understanding, even by those most familiar with such con¬ 
templations. One of the smallest celestial admeasurements, that 
fA the moon’s distance from the earth, can only be appreciated 
by bringing in other more common relations of comparison. And 
when we learn that the star 61 Cygni is 592,000 times as distant 
as the earth from the sun, our reason, while satisfied of the certi¬ 
tude of the means by which ^s result is obtained, can raise no 
idea commensurate in any sort or kind with the vast array of 
numbers set before us. But we may aid ourselves in some degree 
by bringing in a new element—that of time —as a measure of 
space. We know from other sources that light is transmitted 
through space at the rate of nearly 12 millions of miles in a 
minute. The distance of the star just mentioned is such, that 
light proceeding from it, and travelling unceasingly at this rate, 
would require more than 9 years to reach the earth! Now this 
new mode of measurement is as incomprehensible as the other, 
in a strict sense of the term; yet the conception is felt to be 
enlarged by its use, and new relations are perceived, even by 
those who look on the mere surface of the science. 

Another case we will put—because, amidst a like host of num¬ 
bers, .a practical cmrclusion is involved, in which we of this 
nether world are not wholly unconcerned. With his wonted 
sagacity, the elder Herschel obtained proof of what had been the 
prior suggestion of Bradley, that our Sun, with all his attendant 
planets, comets, &c., has a proper continuous motion in space; of 
which motion he. biiriim lf indicated the course amd direction. 
With the methods employed in this great research we have no 
present concern; biit ma^ simply mention that time and the 
observations of later. astronomers have fully confirmed the fact, 
and demonstrated the motion of the sun to be about equal to its 
own semidiameter, or what is nearly twice the. distance of the 
moon from the earth, ,%yery single day. Whither is this vast 
and unceasing translation' in space to lead ns ? or what collision 
or other.^Ccmsequence-may it finally involve? Certain answer 
there can be nope jvthough -perhaps we may admit the idea of 
revolution, round spipe. centre, of, gravity^-visible or invisible, 
single or # systetnvr-of.-lx^dies—as- more dbnsistent with the 
anal<^ies of nature . anj othe*s But i^ainst any sudden 
catastrophe from this movement of our system in space we are 
guaranteed by what we know n! the. distances of the fixed stars. 

‘ . The 
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The star we have already taken as an example, 61 Cygni, though, 
not so near to us as as Centauii, and some others whose parallax 
has been obtained, is probably nraeh nearer than lh<e majority of 
those visible to the eye. Yet the sun, moving at the rate we 
have just named, would take'nearly 400,000'years'to accomplish 
this measured distance! Here theh a^in we' gathdr knowledge 
and light from amidst this cloud of numbers.’ 'We cannot com- ' 
prebend the whole, but^we gain certainty as to a part; and the 
general conclusion is one rendered accessible to all. 

In this chapter on'^Gumical Space,’ Humboldt takes*up the 
inquiry as to the existence of an Ether, or materidl medium, occu¬ 
pying and filling thO great domain of the universe; but makes it 
rather a record of the opinions of others than any distinct expres¬ 
sion of his own. It is in truth, in various ways, one of the most 
subtle questions which can exercise or perplex the human under¬ 
standing. On one side it approaches the region of metaphysics 
—everywhere it .passes beyond the dominion of the senses, and 
of those exquisite instruments with which human ingenuity has 
aided them. Modem science has thoroughly instructed us that 
matter and material organisation may exist, and molecular actions 
take place, demonstrable-only in their effects, but through these 
effects demonstrable 'with mathematical certitude. The sciences 
of Optics, of Chemistry, and of Electricity, furnish us with numer¬ 
ous examples of this nature, had room to quote them. Apart 
indeed from all direct proof, we see no difficulty in admitting an 
etherial medium Cwe use this term in default of a better) as occu¬ 
pying the regions of space. Without such admission, in truth, it 
IS hard to conceive how the physical forces or actions whmh v/e 
know to be transmitted to us from other bodies in the universe 
around, should have existencae, or be capable of this trsmsference. 
Whether gravity be a force per se —or, as Mosotti has sought to 
prove, a power residual upon the balance of other atomical at¬ 
tractions and repulsions—equally must we reason upon it as a 
materiaJ, transmission of power, u we reason at all. The phe¬ 
nomena of light, on the emission theory, prraumO a luminous 
matter capable of pervading space freun its utlermoat depths*^ on 
the undulating theory, noiT' generally admitted," tbtey require, and 
are thoroughly consistent with, the noti<m of an etherial medium 
capable of transmitting those waves, the relsUve magnitude, 
velocity^ and interference of \Vhich produce all thbse wonderful 
results. Heat^ and light have dose kindred in their physical 
conditions, and fiiture research'will'probably render tins asso¬ 
ciation c]os^,'in relidion to a common cause.- Though we have 
Some observations from Bessel and Sir J. Hersehel on the apparent 
subjection of - this ^tdis of cenrtain comets, to " a polar force in¬ 
dependent 
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dependent of gravitation, which may he electrical, we do not 
yet possess any certain evidence of electricity, under its 
magnetic or other forms, being transmitted to us through space. 
But the intimate relation, if not mutual convertibility, of all 
these great agents, makes it probable that time will disclose their 
common connejcion with some intervening medium among the 
worlds which surround ns. Modem science is thoroughly awake 
to all these points of high philosophic inquiry. 

While upon this topic we must briefly advert to the seemingly 
more direct evidence of an ether, derived from the diminishing 
periods of Encke’s comet, and from the zodiacal light. Upon 
the latter proof we cannot place much present reliance. But the 
observations on Encke’s comet have high value from their uni¬ 
formity of result; showing a tangential force acting constantly 
upon this body in its orbit, which can only well be explained by 
the supposition of its motion through a resisting medium. Here 
again time, and repeated observations, will probably give cer¬ 
tainty to our final conclusions. 

The second chapter, ‘ on Natural and Telescopic Vision, the 
Velocity of Light, and Photometry,’ is associated with one of 
those valuable notes of Arago, to which we have already alluded, 
on the effects of telescopic glasses on the visibility of the fixed 
stars. He conceives that Ugh magnifying powers facilitate the 
finding of any star, not by sensibly enlarging its image, but by 
bringing to the eye a larger quantity of light, and at the same time 
contrasting it more strongly with the aerial field through which 
the star is seen—the telescope magnifying, according to his view, 
the distance between the illuminated particles of air in the tele¬ 
scopic area surrounding the star, and thus giving a darker surface 
in contrast with the intense and concentrated light of the latter. 
There may perhaps be a little fancy in the latter part of this ex¬ 
planation ; but we are not entitled to- cavil at it, having before us 
the many extraordinary and complex phenomena of the visuad 
power, as directed, aided or unaided, into these regions of space. 
We have always considered the original papers of Sir W. 
Herschel on this subject, the eloquent commentary upon them 
by Arago,* and the labours of Bessel, Struve, Sir J. Herschel, 
and Ar^landcr, in'^osecution of the 'same questicb, as among 
the most sublime efforts of astronomical science. They define 
the power of that wonderful organ the human eye over objects in 
a depth of distance which the human imagination strives vainly 
to reach—they indicate the increase of power gained by artificial 
instramenfs of vision—they show Ihe relative depths in space at 

■! II t«> ' ' ■— M I ■ II < P i‘ ■ ■ » . “ .. .. I -1-*-T- II I I 

* Anfd»isQ JlUtnr\qHt ct Critique de Iqk Vie et de$ TYataux de Sir WxUiam 
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which luminous worlds are visible to us—and they explain those 
irregularities which arise from the structure of the eye and im¬ 
perfect methods of its use; from the faults of instruments; from 
atmospheric conditions; or, finally, from the properties of that 
marvellous agent of light itself. 

It is easy to enumerate these particulars, but hard to convey 
an idea of the grandeur of the objects which are thus brought 
within the scope of human research, and of the speculations 
legitimately derived from them. When we are led to believe, on 
reasons scarcely admitting of refutation, that there are stars made 
visible to us, the light of which, reaching our telescopes at any 
given moment, must have been emitted from these stars nearly 
2000 years ago, tlie result is one which no language can duly 
denote, and of which the simplest expression is the most sublime. 
Were it not for the infirmity of man’s present state, which is ever 
dragging him downwards to the things of the earth, it might seem 
impossible for the astronomer, who has lived and laboured amidst 
these high objects, to submit himself to the common coil of worldly 
affairs. An eminent name is present to our memory when we make 
this remark. While lamenting, as all must do, the recent loss of 
Arago, to which we alluded in a note to our last Number, wc must 
express our belief that he himself found the deepest cause to regret 
that change, which removed him for a time from the scientific 
labours of the Observatory and Institute to the revolutionary 
government of his country. 

The ensuing chapter, ‘on the Number, Distribution, and 
Colour of the Stars, and on the Milky Way,’ has additional value 
in some numerical results of great exactness, furnished to Hum¬ 
boldt by that eminent astronomer Argclander, of Bonn. From 
various combinations oF the data afforded by star-catalogues he 
obtains, as a mean number, from 5000 to 5800 stars visible to 
the naked eye throughout the entire heavens; while, carrying 
the list forwards to. telescopic stars of the ninth magnitude, 
we have a total result in round numbers of 200,000 stars! And 
here again we come upon one of those curious relations, so fre¬ 
quent in astronomy, which frustrate all common calculation. The 
imagination, unaided by science, might well conceive that this 
host of nuinbers would crowd and cover every point in the sky, 
and hardly lend belief to the assertion that each of these 200,000 
stars, if equally distributed, would occupy to itself an area almost 
equal to that of the full moon.. Yet so it is ; the fact being very 
precisely determined that 195,290 surfaces of, the moon, in its 
mean diameter, would be required to cover the whole heavens. 
This ^relation is of course a mere accident; the stars being very 
unequally distributed, and their classification, by apparent magni- 

voL. xciv. NO. CLXXxvii. F tudes, 
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tudes, an artificial one. But there is value in the illustration it 
affords; and legitimate pleasure, as well as instruction, in the 
results which these ponderous numbers thus place before us. 

It becomes more difficult to obtain understanding or assent to 
the far higher numbers and relations which lie beyond. The “ 
stars of our sidereal system, down to the 9th magnitude, form 
but a small fraction of those which the space-penetrating powers 
of the telescope, in what have been very appropriately called 
star-gaugings^ now render visible to the eye. Sir W, Horschel 
calculates that 18 millions may be seen in the Milky Way alone. 
Struve estimates for the whole heavens 20,374,000 stars. 
Allowing a large margin for these numbers, which can bo but 
approximate, they yet possess certitude enough, from the methods 
of observation employed, to impress upon the mind the im¬ 
mensity of this system of worlds. It may be that the feelings 
receive more of this impression than the understanding. But 
there is one important fact which the intellect can scan, and 
which even in its simplicity has a grandeur commensurate to 
the magnitude of the objects concerned. Whatever be the actual 
nature of the two great physical powers, Gravitation and Light, 
we have absolute proof that these pervade and operate throughout 
the whole of the vast system thus disclosed to us. Gravitation 
acts by the same law among the double stars, as in the fall of an 
apple, or the flight of a stone on the earth. The solar spectrum on 
a skreen, and the ray polarized by a crystal, represent properties 
of Light, which we have every reason to believe identical with 
those of the same element, as transmitted to us from stars the most 
remote in space. Here then we attain at once the proof of unity 
of power, of design, and even of instruments, in the creation of 
the universe. It is an argument as clears and cogent as any that 
we habitually employ in the ordinary transactions of life—the 
marvel being that we, the feeble and short-lived tenants of a mere 
satellite in this system of suns, should reach by any road to these 
high conclusions, which everywhere border on infinity. 

The labours of astronomers have of late been sedulously and 
worthily directed to the formation of catalogues and maps of 
stars; in which their places are fixed with accuracy enough to ' 
permit the recognition of any new phenomena, either of proper 
motion, *or the appearance of new stars, or the disappearance of 
old ones—^all objects of great interest to the science. These 
Star-Maps have abseady fulfilled another important purpose in 
aiding the discovery of planetary bodies belonging to our own 
system. Of the numerous planetoids now discovered between 
Mars and Jupiter, the greater number may be considered as due 
to this method of assisting and correcting observation. We Iftive a 

more 
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more illustrious example to the same effect in the circumstances 
of the discovery of Neptune; which we believe to have been aided 
by a sheet of the Star-Maps of the Berlin Academy, published but 
a few days before Galle directed his telescope in search for the 
predicted planet. This great Prussian woric, representing the 
stars to the 9th magnitude inclusive, and many of the lOtb, in 
a cycle of 15® on each side of the equator, is now approaching 
its completion, Bessel, Harding, Argelander, and others have 
laboured in the same vast field; and the zone to which Argel¬ 
ander has extended his observations has afforded him already a 
list of more than 100,000 stars. Our own countr 3 rman, Mr, F. 
Baily, devoted the latter years of his valuable life to the British 
Association Catalogue, founded on those of Lalande and Lacaille; 
and the Royal Observatory at Greenwich has largely contributed 
to the same department of astronomy. It is impossible to appre¬ 
ciate too highly the scientific value of these labours. Had we pos¬ 
sessed catalogues, equally complete, of the time of Hipparchus, 
numerous facts would probably have been known to us which it 
may now take centuries to disclose. 

After describing the distribution of the stars and the Milky 
Way, the great trunk of our sidereal system, M. Humboldt pro¬ 
ceeds to treat of the newly appearing and vanishing stars; and 
of those which exhibit variations, periodical or otherwise, in 
brilliancy or colour of light. This again is a part of astronomy 
fertile for both reason and imagination to work in. It records 
gieat mutations in the remote worlds 6f the universe—the causes 
known to us by hypothesis only. The new star seen in the 
time of Hipparchus led him to begin his catalogue, and suggested 
to Pliny the question Stelke an ohirent^ nascerenturve'^ — an 
inquiry still unresolved, and which probably may ever remain 
so. Appearance or disappearance do not needfully imply crea¬ 
tion or extinction; as light is the sole medium through which 
we have intimation of these events; and we know, by the in¬ 
stances of the planets of our own system, that these celestial 
^ masses are not necessarily self-luminous, and may be rendered 
so by reflection only. But the suddenness of the event in certain 
of these instances shows undoubtedly some mighty acts of change, 
which we can contemplate only in their results. The fact, long 
noted, that a large proportion of the new stars observed have 
appeared in or near the Milky Way, has done more to excite 
than aid conjecture; and we must not stop to relute the specu¬ 
lations which have been hazarded on the subject, as none of them 
have any higher sanction than that of possibility. They are, 
however, in some degree justified by the limited number of con¬ 
tingencies open, and by the eventual verification of other con- 

F 2 jectures 
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jectures in astronomy, which seemed almost as far removed from 
human research.* 

Though it may seem tash to associate an anomaly in our own 
planetary system with these changes in remote sidereal space, we 
cannot forbear noticing again the wonderful group of small planets 
between Mars and Jupiter—the sole instance in our system, 
with the exception of comets, where it seems probable that some 
sudden catastrophe has occurred, changing essentially the condi*- 
tion of a great body revolving round the sun. We venture to 
use this word of catastrophe^ because we can hardly refuse belief 
to Olbcrs’s conjecture of the disruption of a planet in this 
region,—seeing the great number of these small revolving bodies, 
all located in the same part of planetary space; their highly 
inclined, excentric, and intersecting orbits; and other peculiarities, 
which render tliem wholly anomalous in the system to which 
they belong.f Disruption implies the action of a given force, 
either from vsithout^ or from within^ the mass disrupted. We 
have no knowledge of any external agent (for comets would seem 
out of the question) capable of effecting this mighty disseverment. 
If we might risk a conjecture on a point thus obscure, it would 
involve the idea of disruption, and unequal projection of the 
fragments into space, from some force within the body, acting 
when its primitive consolidation was yet incomplete—such force 
as, on a smaller scale, we must presume to have been concerned 
in raising the lofty mountains and forming the enormous craters 
which characterise the surface of the moon. Or might wfe further 
suppose it possible that the vast neighbouring mass of Jupiter, 
already consolidated, aided the action of internal forces in bringing 
about the anomaly in question?! We pause here, however; 
not solely from the uncertain ground on which we are treading, 
but because this instance was brought forwards merely as a pos- 


♦ We believe the latest npw star observed to be that discovered by Mr. Hind, in 
April, 1848, at the Observatory in the Ke^ent’s Park—a place which this admirable 
observer has already rendered eminent in the annals of astronomy. When dis¬ 
covered the star was of the 5th magnitude, but progressively lost its lustre; in 
1850 was only of the lUh magnitude, and has now, we believe, disappeared alto- ‘ 
gether* That extraoMinary Chinese document, the Ma-tuan-lin, to which we 
alluded some time ago in an article on Aerolites, contains many valuable notices 
of these new or temporary stars. 

t When the first voluitie of Cosmos was published only 4 of these planetoids 
were known. In hia third volume Humboldt records 14. The number, as we 
stated in a recent article on the French Institute, was at that date augmented to 26; 
aud another has just been added by Mr. Hind, making nine as the number dis- 
eovei*ed byjhat astronomer/mnee he began, in 1846, his systematic search for 
these singular bodies, in Mr. observatory. 

t The celebrated Kan$, in his * JVatur-Geschichte des Himmels,* adopts the idea 
that the smallness of Mars depends on the prodigious attraction of the mass of 
Jupiter, acting when the planets .were in course of formation. 

Bible 
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sible illustration of the greater changes in bodies far more 
remote from us. 

Closely related to the new and vanishing stars are those of vari^ 
able brightness ; of which our author treats at considerable length, 
and with the advantage of a very valuable communication from 
Argelander on the stars of periodical variation.* With our 
limited space we can refer to a few only of the facts which have 
been accumulated on this curious subject. The phenomenon of 
variability is more frequent in red stars than in white ones; it 
exists apparently in stars of every magnitude. The total number 
of variable stars, with determinate periods now known, is about 
24. The periods of variation differ as much as in the ratio of 1 
to 250. The period of ^ Persei, about 69 hours, is the shortest— 
one of 495 days the longest yet ascertained. In some stars the 
periods of increasing and decreasing brightness are equal—in 
several the light increases more rapidly than it diminishes. In 
certain stars, as Algol, Mira Ceti, and ^ Lyrae, the periods tliem- 
sclvcs undergo a periodical variation; and the last-named star is 
remarkable from having a double maximum and minimum in each 
of its periods of 13 days. Among the variable stars are some 
very familiar to us, as the Polar Star and two or three of the 
Great Bear. One of the most splendid examples yet observed is 
that of 91 Argus in the southern hemisphere, as described by Sir 
J. Herschel in his Observations at the Cape of Good llopc. 
The peculiarity and grandeur of the changes in this extraordinary 
star—^raising it, though at irregular intervals, from the fourth 
magnitude to the vivid brightness of Sirius or Canopus—are 
recorded by a pen well capable of such delineation. 

The facts thus briefly cited are prolific of speculations of the 
same character as those applied to the new stars, and equally 
incapable of present solution. The general inference of rotation 
on an axis, or revolution about a centre, rendered probable from 
other sources of evidence, is very directly suggested to the mind, 
especially in the case of the stars of periodical variation. The 
* phenomena themselves, though far more remarkable in variety 
and degree, are not wholly without analogy in the conditions of 
our own central luminary. The solar spots, as more accurately 
observed by modem astronomers, in(U<^te changes in the state of 

the Sun—or of the photosphereor luminous envelope surrounding 
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* We lealra with great satisfiiction that Argelander is composing a treatise on 
this very interesting branch of astronomy. It cannot possibly be in better hands. 
As an instance of his zeal in research, ire may mention that he has succeeded m 
tabulating above 100 observations on Algol, including a period of fifty-eight years, 
during which there must have occurred hot ftwer than 7600 periods of variation of 
thjs remarkable star, eaoii marked by equal times of decreasing and increasing 
brightness, with a staUonary interval of nearly three days between. 
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it—which visibly affect the amount of light emitted, and might 
alter more or less its brilliancy, if seen from remote distances as a 
star. But we cannot carry the argument heyond a bare suggestion, 
for we arc hitherto equally ignorant of the cause of these changes 
in the sun ; as well as of that singular phenomenon of periods of 
temporary darkness or obscuration, independent of solar eclipse, 
of which we have authentic notices from various ages and parts 
of the world. Upon this latter fact, however, we do not. dwell 
in the way of analogy, as we think it much more probably due to 
atmospheric or meteorological causes than to any actual changes 
in the sun itself. 

Seductive as are these speculations, we must hurry on to other 
topics not less so. The next in order, however—that of the 
Double and Multiple Stars—is fast passing from the region of 
speculation into that of exact science; and the great law of 
gravitation is becoming, to our knowledge, absolutely co-exten- 
sive with the existence of matter in motion, at whatsoever dis¬ 
tance in space. That mere points of light—many of them only 
visible by the telescope—or, from their distance, seen as single, 
though really including two or more stars—should be made to 
peld the same conclusions as the planets and satellites of our 
own system, is a marvellous instance of human prowess, and 
scarcely credible to those who have not familiarized themselves 
with the methods, as well as results, of this high attainment. The 
researches on the double stars, begun by Mayer in 1778, and 
since prosecuted with such admirable zeal and success by the two 
Hcrschels, Struve, and other astronomers of our own day, furnish 
a present record of at least 6000 multiple stars; of which number 
about one-third were discovered by Sir J. Herschel in the southern 
hemisphere. Of these very many are doubtless only optically 
double—^that is, nearly in the same line of visual direction, but at 
very different distances, and having no actual relation to each other. 
But about 700 have been shown to undergo such changes of relative 
position as to prove their physical connexion in revolution; and 
binary star-systems ate now recognized, not merely by proximity 
and by t^ese changes, but also in many cases by actual compu¬ 
tation of the elements of the orbits described, by one or other of 
the connected stars. This computation, showing in some in¬ 
stances remarkable excentricities of orbit and long periods of 
revolution, has now been extended to about sixteen double stars. 
One of these, ^'Herculis, has already twice cdinpleted its circuit 
o£ thirty years under observation; and presCTted the actual phe¬ 
nomenon of the* occultadon of one .fixed star by another—an 
eclipse as absolute as any of those of which w'e keep record in 
our own system. The calculation’ of two particular periods of 
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revolution of double stars at more than 500 or 600 years 
respectively, may give some idea of the scale by which arc 
measured these remote movements in space; and we cannot 
better illustrate the grandeur and completeness of the research 
than by stating that Bessel, having determined the distance of 
61 Cygni, a double star, was able, from this and from the orbital 
motions already ascertained, to deduce the mass and weight of 
the two stars thus connected by mutual attraction. 

We can bat advert, in passing, to the curious observations of 
Struve and Arago on the contrasted and complementary colours 
of many of the double stars, and must follow our author hastily 
through the further questions of the distance of the fixed stars 
—of the proper motion of our own sun and other stars in space 
—and of the existence of a common centre of gravity and revo¬ 
lution for the Avhole sidereal system, to which our Solar system 
belongs. To some of these topics we have already had occasion 
to allude in the way of illustration. The determination of the 
distance of certain of the fixed stars is one of the achievements of 
late years ; fulhlling a desire of much Jonger date, which had been 
rendered unavailing by imperfectionof instruments, the difficulty 
of separating the parallactic and proper motions nf stars, and 
other causes. Abstractedly, the problem of finding the parallax 
is a simple trigonometrical one; and astronomers had already 
provided the measure of the diameter of the earth’s orbit as a base 
for the operation. Yet even this vast base, of nearly 200 
millions of miles, failed to render any assured angle of parallax 
to the earlier instruments employed in the attempt. And it was 
not until Munich had furnished its admirable refractors, and 
micrometers been added to them capable of designating the 
60,000th part of an inch, that the great result was unequivocally 
obtained. After three years of patient observations, begun in 
1837, Bessel announced the discovery of the parallax of 61 
Cygni, and the wonderful conclusion as to distance founded 
upon it, to which we have before referred. The certainty of the 
fact was fully attested by the exact correspondence of the annual 
changes in the place of the star, the parallactic variation increasing 
and diminishing precisely as ought to happen in relation to the 
annual motion of the earth in its orbit. The variation thus 
tain in proof was so fimdiX in itsjSU as to be measured by an angle 
of scarcely more than one^thltd of a second—a striking example 
of what is very common in Mtroho^y, the attainment of restdts 
sublime in their magnitude by methods of the most exquisite 
minuteness and refinement. Even in this very minuteness' of 
means there is something of gran^ifeur, seeing what are the objects 
attained. He must be a man of obtuse mind who can regard 

with 
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with indifierence the slender lines of spider-web intersecting the 
field of the telescope, to mark the exact moment when the star 
passes its axis—or listen without emotion, in the otherwise silent 
Observatory, to the measured beats of the clock, which records 
with unerring assurance these moments of transit.^ 

Other astronomers were at work at the same time, and with 
the same object as Bessel; and the labours of the -last fifteen 
years, combined and compared with those of Struve, of an earlier 
date, have given the parallax and distance of upwards of 30 
stars—not with equal certainty in every case, but continually 
approximating to it. Henderson and MaClear obtained a pa¬ 
rallax of nearly one second for a Centauri, the finest double star 
of the southern hemisphere, thus placing it three times nearer to 
us than Cl Cygni; while a Lyrae, another bright star, yielded to 
Struve a parallax of litde more^than a quarter of a second, indi¬ 
cating thereby a distance of 771,400 times that of the earth from 
the sun, and a time of twelve years for the transmission of light 
to us. The most diligent and successful obser\’er in this part of 
astronomy, M. Peters, has carried the determination of parallax 
in some cases even to the* tenth of a second—thus indicating 
distances which we may well hesitate to translate into numbers 
either for space or tiine.f Such research is likely to be carried 
yet further, but the main results are probably now ascertained. 
We may name as one of these results, the proof of the great 
difference in the magnitwle of stars, derived from the want of 
any proportion between their degree of brightness and their 
parallax. This difference might have been supposed probable, 
but it is thus rendered almost certain. 

The actual magnitude, however, of any of the stars is a pro¬ 
blem hitherto insuperable; and probably destined ever to remain 
so, seeing that the best telescopes do not give to them any real 
disk or angular diameter. The only approach to a solution is 
through comparative photometrical obser\*ations on the light of 
our own Sun, and certain conspicuous stars—a method open to 
various sources of error in its progress, and rendered doubtful in 
its results by our i^orahee of the relative intensity of light 

emitted from these different bodies. The intrinsic brightness of 

--------- 

* We may mention here that Mr. Bond» by a happy adaptation of one science to 
another, has applied an electrical apparatus of admirable construction to the still 
more instantaneous and perfect registration of astronomical etents. 

t M. Peters's observaUons are recorded in Struve's * Etudes d'iUtrooomie Stel- 
lalre ’—a work remarkable among all others of our tim^ for' its profound views in 
this department of the science. Had we rooxp for it, ve nught give, what we do 
not find m Baron Humboldt's Tolumer an account Of the refined method of investi¬ 
gation by vrhich M. Struve obtaifo, tot, the reMke mec^ distance of the stars 
classed under different magnitudes}, imd then, by reference to,the distances actu¬ 
ally determined, the absolute mean distance o( each of these classes of stars. 
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a Centauri has been estimated at 2i times, that of Sirius even at 
63 times the light of the Sun; yet are we not entitled to draw 
thence any direct conclusion as to the comparative magnitude of 
these gi-eat globes. The only safe inference attainable is that 
stated above, of great diversity of size among them, corresponding 
in this i^espect to the conditions of our own planetary system. 
We do not find in the volume before us any explicit notice of 
this question ; though much that is valuable in the account of the 
various photoinetrical researches recently applied to the stars. 

The discovery of the translation of our own Solar system in Space, 
and of the absolute motions of the fixed stars (as they have been 
termed), is another of the achievements of modern astronomy. 
We have hitherto, indeed, no proof that any body in the universe 
is stationary in the strict sense of the term; and all present evi- 
dent'e tends to establish the universality of motion, wherever 
there is matter in state of aggregation. We have elsewhere, for 
the purpose of illustration, spoken of that great and continuous 
movement of our own Sun (fully proved by observations in both 
hemispheres), which is carrying it in the direction of a point in 
the constellation Hercules, at the rate of more than 140 millions 
of miles every year. The absolute motions ascertained of many 
other stars—‘independently of the orbital revolutions of the double 
stars, and with deduction of all that belongs to the procession of 
the equinoxes, the nutation of the earth’s axis, the aberration of 
light, and parallax—attests a great fact in the economy of crea¬ 
tion, which one can scarcely regard without a certain feeling of 
awe, associated as it is with evidence, thus wonderful, of the 
number, magnitude, and distance of these surrounding worlds* 
The amount of annual motion now measured in different stars 
varies from l-20th of a second to nearly 8 seconds, and without any 
relation between this amount and the brightness of the star. In 
the 2000 years elapsed since the time of Hipparchus, the proper 
motion of Arcturus must have altered the position of this star in 
the heavens 2i diameters of the Moon; while one of the stars in 
the Swan must have moved over a space of 6 diameters in the' 
same period. In this. part of astronomy especially, time cannot 
fail to confirm and extend the facts ascertained, and to enlarge 
the conclusions derived from them. 

While treating all these topics with his wonted ability and 
care, we think that Humboldt spmewhat too bastfly passes over 
the question oif a common centre of gravity and revolution of the 
sidereal system; seelngthose vast labours of Madler in the Obser¬ 
vatory of Dorpat, which, even if not admitted to substantiate his 
opinion, do yet form one of the eras, in sidereal astronomy, and a 
basis for all future' inquiry, We cannot but' admire the skilful 
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approximations by which he narrowed the field of research for this 
great centre: limiting it first to the constellation Taurus i and 
finally, by testing the proper motions of each star in this region, 
locating it in the group of the Pleiades and in the star Alcyone, 
the centre of this group. Of the fourteen stars which the telescope 
shows to be clustered round Alcyone, all have their proper motions 
in the same direction and nearly of the same amount; and ex¬ 
tending this remark to upwards of one hundred stars within 15^ of 
this centre, Madler found that all which had any certain proper 
motion moved in such exact conformity with his hypothesis, 
that he declared he would abandon it if one star could he foun<l 
within 25^ of the presumed centre, with a well-ascertained motion 
in an opposite direction. If we might allow anything of romance 
to blend itself with pure astronomy, this theory, which places 
amidst the Pleiades the centre of gravity of the universe of stars 
composing our system, might well lay hold on the imagination. 
It awakens the memory of the many passages of poetry of every 
age by which this beautiful group has been in some sort endeared 
to us. It recalls to mind the classic story of the lost Pleiad. 
In the aspect, too, of these stars there is much to engage the fancy. 
They are seen, in the midst of an almost starless space, a close 
and brilliant clustre—inviting the eye to number them, yet by their 
compression making it barely possible to do so. Nearly a cen¬ 
tury ago an old English astronomer, Mitchell, computed the 
chances as more than half a million to one, that the stars of the 
Pleiades could not have been thus arranged by accident; and 
the computation has been sanctioned by later authority. They 
arc a system in themselves, and in their concentration and con¬ 
ceivable magnitude may possibly form a powerful centre of 
attraction to worlds axotind them. 

While saying thus much of MSdler’s theory, from the slight 
notice of it in the Cosmos, we are bound to add that a serious 
objection exists in the fact that the Pleiades lie 26"* out of the plane 
of the Milky Way, and that it is scarcely possible dynamically to 
suppose any general movement of rotation out of the plane of 
this great stratum of our stellar system. To settle the arduous 
question, whether a rotation of the Galaxy in its own plane exists 
or not, * Sir J, Hersdiel proposes the assiduous observation in 
right ascension md polar distance of a certain number of stars in 
the Milky Way, juoiciously selected in both hemispheres, and 
including alimt^itudes down to the lowest distinctly observable; 
and he asserts his belief that a strict persevemnee in such re¬ 
search for thirty or forty yeam^ could not fail to • settle the ques¬ 
tion. It is an object worthy of the labour thus suggested.* 

..' • - _ vj-j - - -. , 1 ^ 
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The Chapter on the Nebulae has all the interest whicli belongs 
to a masterly outline of the most wonderful department of human 
research. All the numerical measures of space and time, with 
which we have hitherto been dealing, dwindle into nothing when 
compared with those which the nebulae place before us* Instead 
of numbering the stars of a system, we are here numbering 
separate systems of stars. The nebulae, whose places in the 
heavens have been exactly determined^ now surpass 3600; exceed¬ 
ingly various 'n outline, superficial extent, and intensity of light, 
but from their distance rendering it uncertain what are their true 
relations in these respects. This distance is one strictly immea¬ 
surable. The calculated distances of certain of the fixed stars, of 
which we have already spoken, enormous though these are^ 
scarcely furnish a unit for the comparison. Approximations, 
indeed, have been made, but by methods which it would require 
more space than we can give to render intelligible- Without expa¬ 
tiating then on this point, of which neither language nor figures can 
convey any true conception, we may state generally that the obser¬ 
vation of the nebulse is every year afibrding facts and problems of 
higher interest Here are separate systemir of worlds, numerous as 
above described, and each comprising probably as many as our 
own vast system of suns. We have the common element of light, 
through which alone indeed wc know of their existence. Obser¬ 
vation has disclosed to us the most singular varieties—not merely 
in the visible extent of these nebulae, which simple difference of 
distance might produce—but also in their configuration, and 
manner of condensation around centres; implying forces of 
attraction which, in default of knowledge from observation, we 
may reasonably from analogy suppose to be the same as those 
governing our own planetary system. Other direct means of 
Imowledge regarding them we do not yet possess. But time (if 
it be still sufficiently allotted to the generations of man on tlie 
earth) and continuous observation by instruments of large and 
well-defined power^ may give us somewhat nearer access to the 
physical history of , these remote parts of the Universe. Every 
record of change here is a fact gained to science* ' 

We have spoken of telescopes of large power, because such 
are essential to nebular astronomy; The Reflector, for 
which Science is so deeply indebted to Loid Rosse, has, by its 
assiduous direction to the nebulss, afforded three results, each 
showing the value of the. vast telescopic power thus obtained. 
The first of these is the more correct knowledge of the true form 
and aspects of these wonderful aggregations of stars; a result well 
attested by the remarkable differences of certain nebulae as seen 
through the telescope of six feet aperture,, or through one of 

three 
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three feet only. The second discovery due to this high power 
is the extraordinary tendency to a spiral arrangement in these 
nebular-systems; so frequent and so distinctly developed, that it 
is impossible to attiibute it to accident alone. When the volume 
of the ‘ Cosmos* before us was published, only one or two in¬ 
stances of this phenomenon were recognised. They have since 
been multiplied in the same ratio with the multiplicity and 
minuteness of observation; and the results make it needful to 
suppose a common physical cause for this remarkable effect. 
The exact^and beautiful drawings of these spiral nebulae, which 
we owe to Lord Rosse’s observatory, scarcely leave a doubt that 
some general law of aggregation and distribution has more or 
less governed them all. We are compelled, however, to rest 
here; for neither reason nor analogy gives us any knowledge 
of forces capable of fulfilling these physical conditions. If 
the attraction of gravitation be still the main clement of power, 
as we have ventured to suppose, it must act under circumstances 
or in connexion with other forces, which control or otherwise 
modify its effects. But in pausing of necessity at this point, how 
sublime is the resting-*place attained, and how far above the 
objects and contemplations which beset us in the ordinary course 
of human life! 

The third great result derived from Lord Rosse’s telescope, 
viz. the resolution into stars of many nebulze, before unresolved, 
bears closely on the question, so much agitated of late, as to the 
existence of a self-luminous nebular matter, diffused in different 
parts of space, and forming the material out of which worlds are 
aggregated, and systems of stars brought into being. This theory, 
sanctioned by eminent names, and plausible at least in its appli¬ 
cation to our own planetary system, found support in the aspect 
of such unresolved nebulous lights in the remote heavens. The 
simple fact that progressive increase of telescopic power has in 
the same ^tio disclosed to us these luminous masses as clusters 
of innumerable stars, must be considered a cogent^ though not 
decisive, argument against it; the nebulm still not analyzed pre¬ 
senting the same aspect as those which have been recently thus 
resolved; and awaiting, perchance, only'a higher power given to 
the eye,“ to afford thfe same results. Furthermore, it may reason¬ 
ably be dpubted whether mere nebulous matter, yet uncondensed 
into stars, could, ixoia. distances like these, radiate light apparently 
equal In intensity to’that of nebulae seen to be composed of stars 
throughout. The whole question, by the very terms of it, will 
be felt as one incapable at present of any complete solution. 
But the negative upon the modem nebular theory has been 
strengthened; and those bold speculations placed in abeyance, 
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which dealt with the consolidation of worlds as if it were matter 
of familiar observation, and wholly within the compass and calcu¬ 
lation of ordinary science. We acknowledge ourselves of the 
number of those who think this to be a salutary check, and in 
accordance with the true interests and most legitimate course of 
pliysical inquiry. 

Our author discusses these subjects with his wonted ability; 
and .also the collateral questions as to the existence, of non- 
luminous bodies in space; and the possible, or probable, loss of 
light in a certain ratio to the length of line it traverses through 
the heavens, as inferred by Struve from some of his recent 
researches.^ These loftier, but less certain, speculations of the 
Stellar Astronomy are followed by a series of chapters on our 
own Solar system; including the Sun, the planets and their 
satellites, comets, the ring of zodiacal light, and meteoric aste¬ 
roids. This part of Humboldt’s work is admirably executed; 
lucid in arrangcpient, ample in details, and suggestive throughout 
of those great relations and inductions which form the true philo¬ 
sophy of every science. The deficiencies are such as belong chiefly 
to the date of puljlication, recent though this is. The number of 
tlic small planets recognized between Mars and Jupiter has been 
nearly doubled since Humboldt’s record of them, A third or 
inner ring of Saturn has lately been discovered; while the (x>njoint 
researches of Struve and Bond (the latter an astronomer of whom 
America may justly be proud) give reason to believe that the 
whole annular system of Saturn has, since the time of Huyghens, 
been approaching nearer to the body of the planet, and cannot, 
therefore, be considered in the state of stable equilibrium which 
Laplace supposed. The two new satellites of Uranus, discovered 
by Lassell in October, 1851, were unknown when this volume of 
the. Cosmos was printed, but are noticed in an appendix to it. 
In the chapter on comets there is a full account of the extraordi¬ 
nary phenomenon witnessed-in January, 1846,—^the separation, 
or splitting, of Biela’s comet into two distinct bodies, assuming 
different lines of movement; and Humboldt expresses the anxiety 
commqn to all astronomers, for the evidence derivable from the 
next return of these twin comets within our sphere of observation. 
The return took place, as ealculated, in the autumn of 1852—the 
two nuclei were re-discovered, one. of them three weeks after the 
other—much further separated in space, and affording a strong pre¬ 
sumption that these two bodies are detached from one another for 
ever. The phenomenon^ as regards our iknowledge, is unique 
and not reducible to any ascertained law; though, perhaps, not 


^ Btudes d’Astronomie Stellaire, 1847. 
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wholly without relation to some of the aspects and changes noted 
in certain other comets of our own time. 

We scjarcely know whether to be satisfied, or not, with our 
author’s account of Mr. Adams’s participation in the discovery 
of the planet Neptune. The passages alluding to it, both in the 
text and notes, have obviously been carefully studied in the 
phrases employed; yet will be felt by many as hardly an adequate 
explanation of the peculiar circumstances. Wc quote the text as 
being the portion which comes more directly before the reader of 
these volumes. 

^ I think it right to forbear in this work from more than an allusion 
to the certainly earlier, but unpublished labours—not, therefore, crowned 
by recognized success—of the highly distinguished and acute English 
geometrician, Adams, of St. John's College, Cambridge. The histori¬ 
cal facts relating to these labours, and ^ Levemer’s and Galle’s happy 
discovery of the new planet, are related circumstantially, impartially, 
and from well assur^ sources of authority, in two Memoirs, by the 
Astronomer Boyal, Airy, and by Sernliard von Lindenau. Intellectual 
labours, directed almost at the same time to the same great object, 
offer, besides the spectacle of a competition honourable to both (com¬ 
petitors, an interest the more vivid because the selection of the processes 
employed testifies the brilliant state of the higher matliematical know¬ 
ledge at the present epoch.’ ^ 

We ourselves admit fully the difficulty of the rase; but we 
are very solicitous that Mr. Adams’s merits in the discovery 
should not, from any accidents as to time or public commu^ 
nication, be underrated either by the present generation or by 
posterity; recollecting especially the circumstance, unnoticed by 
Baron Humboldt, that the planet was first seen (though not at 
the time recognized as such) through a telescope directed by 
Mr. Adams’s suggestion to that point in the heavens, which his 
calculations indicated as the place of the disturbing body.* 

We do not find in Humboldt’s account of this wonderful dis¬ 
covery any notice of the singular differences between the assumed 
elements of the orbit of Neptune, on which Levemer and 
Adatris founded their successful calculations as to its place; and 
the actual elements as derived from present observation, and from 

* Without wishing to rwae any question of relative merits, M. JUeverrier's high 
reputation wilt admit of our stating, that the value which Mr. Adams affixed to 
the limits of Ae inferior axis of the prefumed planet was considerably nearer the 
reality ffian that assign^ ^ his competitor in inis remarkable discovery. 

We are happy to nnd ib^ Mr. Adams is still directing his great mathematical 
powers to the adyancCment of Astronomy. In sequel to the correction of an error 
in Burckhardt’s value of thfe Moon's parallax, he has given a paper to tlie Royal 
Society, affording a closer approximation than that of l^place to the secular varia¬ 
tions in the Moon's mean motion. The mere notice of these papers will show the 
extraordinary refiuements now attained in all the methods of astronomrcal 
research. 

comparison 
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comparisoa with its former position, when seen, without recognv- 
tion of its planetary character^ by Lalandc fifty-eight years ago. 
The detection of these discordances is mainly due to the American 
astronomers, Walker and Pierce; and they have led the latter to 
affirm that the planet Neptune cannot really be that indicated by 
the calculations of Leverrier and Adams!—a conclusion much 
too strange and startling to admit of easy acquiescence;. Sir J. 
Herschel, in his ^ Outlines of Astronomy,’ has fully and happily 
elucidated the difficulty^ and explained the error of this conclusion, 
by showing that the fxact accuracy of the assumed or predicted 
elements was by no means necessary to .the successful calculation 
of the place of the planet. Some points still remain open for 
solution; but they are such as future observations cannot fail to 
determine; and meanwhile all that is most essential in the 
question may be regarded as finally settled. The whole history 
of this discovery forms, beyond doubt, the most remarkable 
passage in the records of astronomy. 

In closing this article, which we have sought to render a just 
and impartial review of the volumes before us, we may add that 
there is reason to expect the publication of the last volume of the 
‘ Cosmos ’. in the course of the next few months. The specialty, 
as well as importance, of the subjects it will probably include, 
may well justify a separate notice at some future time. Mean¬ 
while, we would express our hope that it may be presented to the 
English reader under the same auspices as the volumes already 
published; where all that is more purely scientific bears evi¬ 
dences of that clearness and accuracy which Colonel Sabine’s ' 
superintendence was sure to afford; while the translator has 
done ample justice to the peculiar and striking phraseology of 
the original. We would fain hope too that the translation may 
have the same advantage, of being submitted to the revision of 
the Chevalier Bunsen; whose affection for the venerable Hum¬ 
boldt renders it a labour of love, and whose knowledge of our 
language and literature has already been so eminently attested to 
• the world. 
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Art. III.—1. Journal of a Cruise among the Islands of tfi£ 
Western Pacific. By John Elpliinstone Erskine, Capt. R»N. 
London. 1853. • 

2. Fmr Years in the Pacific. By Lieut, the Hon. Frederick 
Walpole, R.N. ' 2 vols. London. 1849. 

Z'. Adventures in the Pacific. By John Coulter, M.D. Dublin. 
1845. 

4. ’ Friendly and Fe^ee Islands: a Missionary Visit to various 
Stations in the South Seas. By the -dlev. Walter Lawry. 
London. 1850. 

5. Second Misnonary Visit. By the same. London. 1851. 

6. Pitcaim^s Island and the Islanders in 1850. By Walter 
Brodie. London. 1851. 

7. Pitcairn: the Islands, the People, and the Pastor. By the 
Rev. Thomas Boyles Murray, M.A., Secretary of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. London. 1853. 


T WENTY-THREE years ago we called attention to the vast 
changes which the exertions of our missionaries were 
working in the archipelagos of the Pacific.* Since that time, 
the scene of action has become greatly enlarged; strange revolu¬ 
tions have occurred in the fortunes of the communities within 
the influence of Christian enlightenment; many marvellous 
successes have been achieved, and much painful defeat sustained. 
As far as mere statistics could make out a case of progress, tliere 
is ample evidence before us to satisfy the sanguine and astonish 
the sceptic. It was an old topic of personal argument on the 
Romish side in religions controversy, to contrast their vast 
though somewhat legendary Eastern and Western conquests, and 
their armies of confessors and martyrs, with the scanty results 
effected by the much-vaunted emissaries of wealthy Protestantism. 

. If the comparison was ever unfavourable to us, it has ceased to be 
so for some generations. Our achievements in the Pacific will 
stand any test of figures—if such tests were so valuable as 
partisans in their zeal would seem to make them—against aught 
that Rome has to show of real progress in the East, even with* 
the addition of what is now but matter of history—the successes^ 
of the Jesuits in South America. And the lives of many of 
our champions of the truth in Polynesia, from the voyage of the 
good ship Duff in. 1797 to this day, would adorn a hagiology 
as well as anything that is honestly recorded of the successors 
of Xavier, But far better would it be for all to cease from 
such vain contests and tp acknowledge the truth, that no party 

* Quarterly Eeview, yol. sliii, p. 1-54. 
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has cause to exult in its missionary victories; that for reasons 
which have never been well studied or explained—though far 
be it from us to set them down as mere inexplicable mysteries 
of Providence—there has not been that measure of success 
accorded to the ‘foolishness of preaching’ among the heathen 
in these later times which attended it in the earlier ages of the 
Church. ' In many quarters, zeal, self-devotion, and martyrdom 
seem to have been expended for generations with little or no 
apparent result; in others, when the result has been great or 
sudden, it has sho^vn but little sign of permanence. The tree, 
planted by modem missionary hands, though often fair and flou¬ 
rishing, has borne, and still bears, the character of a precarious 
exotic; multitudes, and even whole nations, have become Chris¬ 
tians, and yet appear as if their Christianity could not live on 
without constant supplies of foreign teaching. 

All this must be-taken with much allowance; the exceptions, 
happily, are numerous; yet, upon the whole, it is vain to deny 
that many travellers chronicle with a kind of disappointment 
their observations on the present state of the most advanced regions 
of Polynesia. Something of this may be owing to over-wrought 
expectations and unreasonable fastidiousness, much to the mere 
lack of excitement, produced by contrasting the homely reality 
of the present day with the poetical narratives of the earlier 
periods ; for the romance of the first conversions, at least in the 
well-known and classical groups of the archipelago, is past; the 
idols of old adoration are nearly gone; and their power, perhaps, 
was never so great over the imaginations of their excitable but 
fickle worshippers as among Pagans of more stubborn stuff. In 
some localities the ancient delusion appears to subsist solely as a 
, bond of political union among the decaying heathen party, which 
still contests the last ground rather in obstinacy than belief; in 
others, it is cherished by a few aged survivors of past times; 
elsewhere, it haunts but as a pale and feeble spectre the secluded 
windward beach, or mountain lake, or volcanic crater. There are 
districts where' its very memory seems to have perished, and the 
. old tales of gods and monsters are preserved, we ate told, only 
"by the missionaries, who recount them to their pupils as amusing 
legends. The missionary crew of the Duff, the evangelizers of the 
Pacific, arc dead and gone, their bones scattered- over the count¬ 
less islands of the great deep; and they have been followed by 
the first iconoclastic generation of their converts, zealous, pure, 
and self-devoted, many of them, doubtless, to be their teachers’ 
crown of rejoicing. The present race (in the islands of which 
we speak) are born Christians, and are for the most part an edu¬ 
cated and a civilized people, as far as mere outward teaching 
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and demeanour can make them so. But with all this continued, 
progress, though often such as seemingly to justify comparison 
between these ishmders and ordinary European populations, 
there are many observers who come away with the conviction that 
much is wanting to place them really on or near a level—that 
the new Christians are deficient in the internal springs of action 
which belong to older communities, even though excelling them 
in many qualities of their profession; that they are yet in leading- 
strings, and must needs remain so until a generation of more 
solidity of will arises under missionary teaching. 

We will not here pronounce on the amount of truth which 
there may be in these views, hut rather refer our readers to the 
facts themselves, as we shall have more fully to detail them. 
There is in the mean time one circumstance in reading many 
of the narratives now before us which produces a very painful 
impression: it is the extreme unfairness which has been too 
commonly brought to bear against the missionaries and their 
proceedings, even by reporters whose substantial good intentions 
we have no right to controvert. Surely their work was one 
which, whatever exception we may take against particular views 
or instruments, ought to have excited the sympathies, not merely 
of those who belong to the * religious party,' as it is commonly 
called, but of all who do not take a perverse pleasure in con¬ 
templating human degradation as a kind of moral necessity. The 
object of these devoted men was to redeem the nations from no 
mere speculative misbelief, but from superstitions the most 
sanguinary and licentious. Even those who were careless as to 
the great truths .which the Polynesians had to learn must feel 
upon reflection that merely to unteach the brutal and defiling 
lesson of ages of darkness was to confer a priceless blessing. 
Every prejudice should surely be in favour of the men who have 
by general cemfession accomplished the first and apparently 
most laborious part of their task; instead of which a large class 
of writers find a species of satisfaction in thinking nothing but 
evil. Have the missionaries succeeded in enforcing severe laws 
against moral laxity ? It is a proof of their tyranny and success 
in making hypocrites, whose ^ morals,' as Captain Beechey 
phrases it of the Tahitians, ^ have undergone as little change as 
their costume‘ Un peuple sale, triste, paresaeux, et dissimule, 
qui nc danse plus, ^ui ne rit plus,' as M* Dupetit Tboviars 
describes them, with a truly Gallic appreciation of ^ what coi>- 
stitutes a state.’ Have the missionaries failed? It proves that 
their religious teaching, is a .dolusipn or a pretence. Is it a 
mixed case in which the CbrMiianised savages retain a leaven of 
the habits of Pagan times, as partially in the Navigators' Islands 
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and Marquesas? Then their conversion is a sham. Have the 
missionaries laboriously kept European traders and sailors from 
too close contact with their neophytes ? They are guilty, like 
the ancient Christians, of ‘ hatred of the human race/ Have they 
elaxed these precautions, and has European contact brought its 
attendant disease and depravation? Depopulation and physical 
degencra'cy are, laid at the missionary’s door. It is useless to 
criticise these and numerous other contradictory allegations, for 
all of which we could give chapter and verse, I'rom the pages 
of honest but sorely prejudiced observers ; but it may be said 
once for all, that the source of half the accusations against the 
missionaries may be traced to the grudge of men whose interest * 
or passions have been thwarted by their success'; and the currency 
of these accusations to their repetition by superficial observers, 
often imbued with prejudices against ‘ Methodism,’ and proud of 
a supposed acuteness in pointing out failures under aii outward 
appearance of success. 

It is, however, with much satisfaction that wc observe a 
marked alteration of tone in the better class of recent travellers, 
and especially those naval officers from whom we derive so 
much of our best information. The ‘Narrative’ of Captain 
Wilkes, for example, is singularly unprejudiced and modest in- 
all that concerns the missionaries. The latest observer of all. 
Captain Erskine, in the very sensible and perspicuous work wc 
have placed at the head of this article, may pass with many as 
almost too favourable to them ; but how advantageously does his 
tone contrast with that of his predecessors at the bead of British 
and foreign expeditions some thirty years ago ! This change is 
mainly owing, doubtless, to some little progress which we have 
made since then in religious liberality ; at the same time, we 
cannot but notice in passing, that it is oddly contemporaneous 
with the recent hostile proceedings of the French towards Eng¬ 
lish and American missionaries, 

♦Happy would it have been, however, for the missionaries and , 
^ the islanders if the misrepresentations of their enemies, and mis¬ 
understandings of friends, had been the worst evils they had to 
suffer at the hands of Europeans. But it is onl^ too true that 
whatever shortcomings their labour ijuay have exhibited are owihg^ 
much less to errors of tbeir own than to the constant interference 
and evil example of their Christian^ countrymen.' Their history is' 
full of instances where the struggle of years has been rendered 
to all appearance vain in a few weeks by the intrusibn of some 
riotous fleet of whalers, or by the arbitrary interposition of 
some foreign ‘ Consul,’ with his list of grievances and demands. 
It seems scarcely'•'credible that in 1826 Lieut, Percival, of the 
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United States schooner Dolphin, demanded of the missionary 
Bingham, at Honolulu, the abolition of the existing law against 
the custom of the native women visiting trading vessels on their 
arrival, to traffic in their own degradation. His men raised a 
riot, in which Mr. Bingham was nearly hilled. 

^ In the evening/ says Jarvis in his * History of the Sandwich 
Islands/ Percival waited upon the chief, and declared his determina¬ 
tion not to leave the island until the prohibition was repealed. Awed 
by ids threats, and wearied by importunity, some of tiiem gav^a tacit 
consent. Numbers of women immediately went on board, aud when 
the hrst boat-load pushed off a shout of triumph rang through the ship¬ 
ping. The delinquent chiefs were severely reprimanded by Kalar- 
inoku (the regent). ^ But the authority of the government had been 
overthrown by the national vessel of a powerful nation, and it was 
long before it could be re-established. Liedt. Fercival expressed his 
gratification at the result, and his further determination to compel the 
rescission of the edict at the Windward Islands, where it still remained 
in force. His vessel remained at Honolulu ten weeks, in the full en¬ 
joyment of the immorality for which he had so successfully interfered. 
So odious Avas the example, that his vessel has ever since borne the 
sobriquet of “ the mischief-making man-of-war.” *-^p. 242. 

Nor let us flatter ourselves that the representatives of British 
.pow'er in those seas have less to answer for. We could cite too 
many instances to the contrary. It is with shame that we see 
enumerated among the measures of the ^ British G>minission for 
the government of the Sandwich Islands ’ in 1843 (during Lord 
G. Paulet’s ill-advised and disavowed occupation) ‘ the licensing 
of a limited number of bouses for the sale of spirits at the 
annual rent of 150 dollars/ under the trivial pretext of putting 
down smuggling,—-thus abolishing a prohibition which had been 
maintained for years by the Christian chiefs, and making it an 
act of the English power to supply the people with that which ex¬ 
perience had proved to be the poison of their bodies, and tlie 
ruin of their religious training. Yet this point had been actually 
urged for years by a so-called British consul, and was accomplished 
by the fear of British cannon 1 Of the still more high-han^cd pro- 
ceedingA of the French in these seas, it may at least be said, that 
they were Carried through with no hypocrilical pretence .of regard 
for thi missionaries and th^r work. While the priests whom 
they conv^ed came to declare war against pagans and. heretics 
alike, the officers seeiii mostly to have been of opinion that what 
the interesting savages really required was a truce from their 
psalm-singing arid'playing ?— 

‘ that this mild and Amiable people (to use the language attributed to 
"many I^uropeans by Captain Wilkes) had no need of instruction in 
divine revelation: that they would have been lUucff happier if they had 

been 
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been left to follow their own inclination: and that they have been 
rendered miserable by beinsr taught their responsibility as accountable 
beings.’ 

None who are familiar with the details of their history will 
wonder at the irritable fear with which the missionaries regarded 
such interruptions. The Jesuits of Spanish America were so 
much oti their guard against the interference of private advcn> 
turers and well-meaning governments, that they carried out their 
great experiments in the untrodden forests, and kept intruders 
at a distance ,by a cordon of scouts and sentinel's. The teachers 
of Polynesia, dwelling close to the highway of nations, had. no 
such resources. They could only view, with impotent fear, the 
flags congregating in their harbours—the traders loaded with 
contraband goods and profligate visitors—the vessels of war 
arriving at the invitation of busy consuls, big with appeals to 
the law of nations—or, worst of all, conveying priests of another 
religion, and landing them in defiance of the * persecuting enact¬ 
ments ’ of the authorities. For our own parts, we are firmly 
persuaded that interferences of this kind, even, in political matters, 
were wholly unjustifiable, unless on stronger ground than has been 
urged for them in almost any instance with which we are ac¬ 
quainted. It is not that we have any special admiration for many 
particulars of the theocratic law, as at present administered with 
more or less success over a great extent of the Pacific. But the 
whole is a system consistent with itself, profoundly reasoned out 
on certain principles applicable to the treatment of unreclaimed 
human nature, and is at present, perhaps, the only plan by 
which the orderly and Christian polity now created can be 
maintained. He who interferes with what he may consider 
objectionable portions, breaks down the authority by .which the 
whole is maintained, and we could wish that every such rash and 
inexperienced innovator were compelled to propound his amend¬ 
ments, as among the Locrians of old, with a rope round his neck. 

' It is, however, thought by many, that the missionary govern¬ 
ment must rapidly pass away; that the islands of the Pacific 
must shortly be filled with a motley European population, either 
governing, or extirpating, or producing a mixed .race by amal¬ 
gamation with tiie declining nativ(». For the present, there 
is exaggeration in the ordinary notions on .the subject. Except 
at VFoahoo and Tahiti, there is nothing in Polynesia (omitting 
New Zealand) resembling a colonisation from' abroad. There 
are indeed scattered wanderers from Europe and the States to 
be found on the shores of frequented and unfrequented islands, 
but they are men only; a white woman, except the wives and 
daughters of the few missionaries, is never seen. These male 
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stragglers intermarry with natives, and their children are undis- 
tinguishable from the indigenous inhabitants,, except by a slight 
shade pf ..colour. As yet, therefore, we must regard the white 
occupation of Polynesia as a consummation with which the future 
may be pregnant, but which need not enter for much into our 
speculations on the immediate destinies and progress of the little 
commimities with which we have now to deal. 

4 

It is necessary, in order to form any clear conception out of 
the confused mass of ideas which, wc suspect, the name of 
Polynesia suggests to most minds, to remember the distinction 
between the several races inhabiting these seas. The meridian 
180’’ from Greenwich forms a kind of approximate division 
between the two races which have been respectively called 
Polynesian (proper) and Melanesian. All the groups inhabited 
by the former, except New Zealand, lie to the east of this line: 
all to the westward are peopled by Melanesians; until, in New 
Guinea and Australia, this lowest type of mankind appears to 
degenerate into the inferior family somewhat loosely denominated 
the ‘ Arafooras.’ The great group of the Fijis, lying close to 
the ISOtb meridian, and in the very centre of the tropical group 
of archipelagos, is peopled by a tribe whose character is as yet 
somewhat problematical, and seems to partake of the character 
of both families. 

The Polynesians proper, or Malayo-Polynesians, occupy all 
the groups of which fhe names have become so familiar to the 
lover of adventure, from the narratives of Cook, Vancouv er, and 
their successors, and to the religious public as the scenes of 
missionary success. These noble islanders, who—at least, in 
their hereditary and numerous aristocracy—furnish the finest 
physi^cal type of man, exhibit over a space of some 50 degrees 
of latitude and longitude (besides insulated New Zealand) a 
singular uniformity of habits, religion, polity, and national cha¬ 
racter, and have shown an equally remarkable resemblance in the 
rapidity with which they have received the truths of Christianity, 
the comparative ease with which they have tlurown aside the 
usages of their former life, and (we fear we must add) the manner * 
in which their progress seems liitherto to have been arrested at a 
certain.point of development. Whether the New Zealanders—a 
people alleged to j^sess more stamina of mental constitution 
than their ^opical Kinsfolks—will exhibit an exceptioa in this 
respect, is. a question on which we-must, content ourselves at 
present with some favourable augune® t it .cannot be said to be 
solved, „ < . . . . ’ 

Tbc Sandwich Islands, witlh;Which >we commence^ owe their 
Christianity to American missionaries* The.i^rst instalments of 

European 
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European civilisation were due, however, to Vancouver, who paid 
them more than one protracted visit, and who, of all the British 
officers who have been engaged in similar expeditions in these 
seas, deserved perhaps the highest character for humanity and 
policy. Kamehameha, ‘ the lonely one,’ the then reigning sovereign 
at Hawaii (Owhyhee of Cook), and conqueror of the rest of the 
group, was in like manner the most remarkable amcmg the many 
able chiefs who have figured in Polynesia since European inter¬ 
course began. He was great in all those points in which the 
epoch of transition to which he belonged required greatness; 
eminent as a statesman and a warrior; a quick observer of the 
novelties in which European supremacy lay, insomuch that 
^nothing in intellectual or physical nature that arrested his atten¬ 
tion proved beyond bis graspand a great performer withal in 
those physical feats which his subjects placed on a par with the 
highest mental gifts. At the festival of the New Year—a kind 
of saturnalia almost all over the world—he used to exhibit his 
dexterity in catching spears hurled at him in good earnest by the 
strongest of his warriors. In his later years he was advised to 
abolish a custom so dangerous to his person; but he answered 
^ that he was as able to catch a spear as any man to throw it.’ 
He occupies in the history of his race the position, of some of 
our later kings of the middle ages—connected on one side with 
the days of the strong hand, on the other with those of the politic 
head. He encouraged European advances, and'the spread of 
Christianity, but never himself embraced it, regarding it appa¬ 
rently as an useful engine of policy. He died, says Captain 
Jurien, the 8th May, 1819, in his palace of Hawaii, consisting 
of six huts of straw. He was succeeded by his son Rio Rio (or 
^ Liho Liho,’ according to the now fashionable spelling), other¬ 
wise Kamclmmeha 11,, whose power was miserably cramped by 
the claims of co-ordinate authority which many of the late King’s 
relations, both male and female, possessed under the mysterious 
feudal system of the islanders.. The principal of these was 
Kaahumanu, the dowager Queen—^ the new and good Kaahu-* 
manu,’ as she was affectionately termed after her reception into 
Christianity—the great protector of the American teachers seni 
by the ^ Boston Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions/ 
who had by this tim)e established t^mselves. Theif historian 
calls her the rightful political gnaraian of the kingdom; the 
opposite, or consular, party style her an usurphlg old woman. 
At all events, her firm friendship with Mr. Bingnam was'the main 
cem^t of the Christian party in the troubled.timeswhick followed, 
and carried the cause triumphantly forward to its present ffupremacy. 
Poor Rio Rio himself, the ^ f&st ’ King of the Sandwich Islands, 
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played'but a secondary part in these transactions. He approved 
of Christ^ity indeed, but chiefly as conducive to vtrhat a native 
Sandwicher has termed ^the tide of free eating, which deluged 
the land; ’ as getting rid of all the vexatious taboos which pro¬ 
hibited particular aliments to this or that sex, or to both in com¬ 
mon, or at particular seasons; and enabling him to enjoy his 
fish and ‘poi^ with his wives in a social way, without the 
constant dread of offended priests and divinities. Beyond this 
his conversion did not proceed. All he could be brought to do 
was to promise Mr. Bingham that, ^ after pursuing his present 
course for five years, he would become a good man.’ It was 
apparently to escape Jrom the importunities of his spiritual in¬ 
structors that he departed in 1825, with his favourite Queen and 
suite, to visit his brother, King George IV., in London. Many 
of us may yet remember the amusement produced by their clingy 
Majesties, and the crowds which used to watch their movements 
in the parks and theatres. Both King and Queen died in London 
of the measles ;* the chief of their suite, Boki (brother of the 
^ prime minister ’ Kalaimoku, otherwise called Billy Pitt), with the 
survivors of the party, was conveyed with much honour back to 
Hawaii by Lord Byrqp, in the ^ Blonde.’ Boki, unfortunately, 
was little worthy of the attention he received, especially from bis . 
fellow minister, Mr. Canning. He was a restless intriguer, but 
of small capacity; early in life he had ^ taken a turn ’ with the 
Roman Cathctlics, having been christened on "aboard Captain 
Freycinet’s frigate, but ‘ apparently with little knowledge of what 
was going on; ’ he had theii adopted the orthodox or Bostonian 
religion; on his return from England he headed the British party 
(which we are sorry to say was the heathen one) in the minority 
of Kamehameha III., the younger brother of Rio Rio. But the 
cause had advanced too far for serious opposition. It was in 
1825 that idolatry received the final blow which proved its de¬ 
struction, The awful lake of boiling lava which is some three 
miles in circumference, and four hundred feet deep, is to every ' 
explorer of Hawaii a spectacle of terrific sublimity; to the natives 
it was an object of superstitious dread. At long intervals of 
many years the molten mass overflowed its banks. ‘ The track 
of the 'last fiery flood,’ says Lieutenant Walpole, * is now a vast 
plain of soUd lava extending to the sea, in many parts three miles 
in breadth. Jt levelled forests, melted rocks, cleared all in its 
progress, and, pouring into the , ocean, heated it for miles, and 
killed thousands of fish.’ The people were accustomed to pro* 
pitiate with offerings .the great fire^goddess Pel^, who was sup- 

* The particulars of their deaths^ at several other circumfitauccs relative 

to their visit to London, are related in the Quarterly Heview, vel^ xxxv. p. 430*433. 
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posed to dwell in the tremendous crater.. Kapiolani, a chleftainess 
of high rank, dared her vengeance by casting the ‘ sacred berries' 
into the lava, and the tame submission of the goddess to the 
insult was fatal to her power, Boki probably found that he had 
taken the ivrong side, and ultimately, in imitation of American 
and British example, he seems to have felt it a duty to extend 
the supremacy of his people over - inferior races, and at the same 
time to * open up new channels of trade; ’ he set out on an ex¬ 
pedition to ‘ annex ’ some of the New Hebrides, said td abound 
in sandal-wood, and he and his crew were never heard of more. 

In 1827 the first attempt was made to introduce Roman 
Catholic priests. With vast archipelagos still lying in heathen 
darkness around them, it does appear the strangest perversion of 
religious principle which could induce the priests of Rome 
purposely to select the oldest seats of Pol 3 mesian Christianity, 
Hawaii and Tahiti, as the head-quarters for their operations, and 
to sow all the bitter seeds of controversy among a people just 
instructed in the elements of the Gospel. ^ To those,’ Captain 
Brskinc well observes, ‘ who believe that* the substitution of any 
form of Christianity for the former heathen superstitions and 
barbarities is a desirable consummation, it would seem almost 
superfluous to urge that the rivalries of two sects which the natives 
take for two distinct religions, cannot but weaken their confidence 
in both and retard materially the wished-for change.' As is well 
known, the governing party in the Sandwich Islands, no doubt 
under missionary influence, expelled the intruders. On the prin¬ 
ciples received among oiirselves, there is of course no justifying 
the proceeding. But it is a very different matter to apply these 
principles to barbarous islandersjust struggling into Christianity; 
much more to make such proceedings the ground of armed inter¬ 
ference with a people whom the great Powers had formally 
admitted into the rank of independetit communities; and whose 
rights we were as much bound to respect as those of the Grand 
’Duke of Tuscany or the King of Naples. In 1831'was witnessed, 
what wc must term, borrowing a once famous diplomatic phrase, 

’ the ‘ untoward’ incident of a British officer. Sir Edward Belcher, 
joining mth the Frenchman, Dupetit Thouars^ to compel this 
independent pooplo to admit the tareign priests whom they had 
three times resolutely declined tn receive. We have learned 
better since: the proceedings of our French neighbours have' at 
least cured us; wei may hope, of this particular form-of spurious 
liberalism. ' ■ ' , ‘ ‘ 

In the mean time, the internal history of 'the islands, instead 
of the old hej^tj^en .civil wars, is chiefly filled for many jr^ears with 
the endless opposition between the missionaries and the foreign 
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residents, who were yearly increasing: in power and numijers. 
The former, however, long succeed<^ in maintaining and strength¬ 
ening their influence. Under the superintendence of Mr. Bing¬ 
ham, the heathen customs were superseded by Christian law, to 
which no other objection has been made than that of over¬ 
strictness, Education became generally diffused; the schools 
counted twenty thousand pupils; but these were instructed in 
their native language, not in English*—one of the points in which 
the policy of their teachers has been most impugned, and 
whicii doubtless arose [from their solicitude to keep their con¬ 
verts under their own discipline. The same course has been 
very generally followed by the missionaries ttiroughout Poly¬ 
nesia, and evai in New Zealand, where its expediency might 
appear most doubtful. In 1840 Mr. Bingham left the scene 
of his twenty years’ labours, and returned to his native country ; 
we know nothing of the subsequent fot^ of this remarkable 
personage, but he seems to have jmssessed the most organizing 
head of ail the men whom the missionary institutions have sent 
to the South Seas, exbept perhaps John Williams, who died a 
martyr at Erromango, 

We doubt whether the mantle of Bingham has fallen on any of 
his successors. As far as we can judge from the meagre materials 
before us, their interference with political affairs has been 
still more direct than his, and at the same time less sagacious. 
They should have better comprehended the times, and seen the 
impossibility of maintaining missionary institutions in their 
purity in a community so exposed to daily increasing foreign 
influences. The * constitution of 1840,* said to be the work of 
the Rev. Dr. Judd and Mr. Richards, is a strange compound of 
old Puritan principles, modem Yankee notions, and the intricate 
feudalism of the natives. It establishes the hereditary royalty of 
Kamehameha 111., in whom, moreover, it vests the ultimate 
ownership of all the soil; but his power is shared by a ‘council 
of nobles/ and is subject to the strange provision that ‘ the king^ 
shall appoint some chief of rank and ability as his particular 
minister, whose title shall be “ Premier of the Kingdom.” The 
king shall not act ^thout the knowledge of the premier, nor 
shall the'premier' diet without the knowledge of the king,* and 
each, or premier^ may veto the acts of the othcar. This 
curious personage^ who must live on sing^^ terms with his 
sovereign, since neither (»n l^ any constitntiakiiJ means get rid 
of the other, possesses in reality,-tinder' the Sbsurd name of pre¬ 
mier, that kind of coordinate jOpflHidiy’ wHcfa, tbrough the rapid 
degeneracy of royal flings'up^ in semi-civilised 

nations, strongly attache<l ^ Vetoditaiy royalty, and which was 
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exercised in other times and countries by grand viziers and 
^mayors of the palace. Ladies are not only admissible to these 
dignities, but have some advantage in the line of descent. The 
premier in office in 1847 was Kekaohuli, * the^ Big-Mouthed 
Woman,’ the youngest of Rio Rio's queens, who must now (if 
still alive) be approaching a dignified and premiex^like age. 

In the Island of Woahoo is a school which must exercise an im¬ 
portant influence on the destinies of the Sandwich Islands, for it is 
there that the heir to the throne, the future premier, and the suc¬ 
cessors of the principal chiefs are educated. The scholars, who 
at the time of Lieutenant Walpole’s visit in 1847 were tliirteen 
in number, are of l)oth sexes, and of all sizes, from the full-grown 
man down to the little child of five. The education, which is 
Excellent, is licrc carried on in the English language, and the 
older pupils conversed intelligently with Lieutenant Walpole on 
the best productions of modem literature. ‘ The masters say,' ■ 
he adds, ^ that in all the early parts of their education they are 
exceedingly quick, but not in the higher branches ; that they have 
excellent memories, and learn by rote with wonderful rapidity, 
but will not exercise their thinking faculties.’ This is the 
barrier that it is so difficult for civilised savages to pass. In the 
island of Maui arc two seminaries, one for girls, and the other 
for boys, which were set up with the avowed intention that the 
scholars of the respective establisliments should ultimately marry 
each other. When Captain Wilkes was there in 1841, there 
were about eighty girls in the female school, and the first courtship 
was then going on by letter with an adventurous youth in the 
male institution. 

The conduct of this Christian community, notwithstanding the 
corruption of the higher classes, would on the whole bear ad¬ 
vantageous comparison with that of the best regulated societies 
of the old world. It were strsu^e, indeed, if the success of the 
teachers had been greater than this, considering the influences so 
long at work against them. - But the mixed European part of the 
community—not to speak of Chinese, and other strange visitors 
*from remote parts of the Pacific, who help to constitute the 
medley—has long overpowered, at least in the Island of Woahoo, 
the native elenienL Honolulu^ its capital, has been for many 
years the chief commercial station of Polynesia, and the 
head-quarters of ihe gr^t annual whaling fleet from the States. 
It now boasts its tlwatres,. Ghurcbes, hotels, institutions,, rival 
newspapers in the. n^issipnary and ‘ resident' interest, living by 
mutual onslaught; the ^.best billiard-room in the world,' and all 
the resources of American civiHsadoii. The ‘ ball of the minister 
for foreign affairs,’ attended by I^ieutenant Walpole, * was very 
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gay: chiefs, in tight coats, lijoking hot and blown; chicfcsses, 
very much as if in prison in their white dresses; and the poor 
king, excessively bored with himself and his minister, who stuck 
close to him.’ The lower order of natives' have not yet learnt 
to submit to the trammels of European clothing. They are 
forbidden to app^r in the settlements without trowsers, but 
the instant they get beyond the fuU*dress confines they pull 
them off, and tie them by the legs round their neckii. The chiefs 
again build stone houses in imitation of the Europeans, while 
the people appear to have improved little, if at all, upon their 
original habitations. Even the King escapes when he can from his 
state apartments to take his ease in a hut upon the primitive plan. 

The ominous decrease, so long predicated, of the^ative popu¬ 
lation, seems to continue. We have, indeed, little confideilte 
in the ‘ census ’ occasionally taken ;* but the returns of deaths and 
births tell a clearer story. The former seem generally to double 
the latter; in 1849 the registered deaths were 4320, the births only 
1422. In the past year (1853) small-pox, measles, and hooping- 
cough are said to have produced a fearful mortality. Profligacy 
has contributed to thin the highest ranks; the ‘ hou'se of ' 
nobles ’ had fallen in a very few years, according to one authority, 
from its sixteen original members to eleven. -Meanwhile, in the 
prevalent dissolution of old ties and ideas, religious and political 
dissensions thrive abundantly. The Romanists—headed by an 
Abbe of great accomplishments and missionary merit—constitute 
a distinct party, though not, it is said, a numerous one. Paganism 
itself is thought to lurk Once more in some of the neatly dis'- 
peopled tracts of the interior of Hawaii; perhaps, too, portentous 
combinations of the old and hew religion. A few years ago, we 


are told, a sect arose ‘ which promulgated that there were three 
Gods,—Jehovah, Jesus Christ, and Hapu, a former prophetess,’ 
On the other hand, we read in the newspapers of this last autumn, 
of monster petitions addressed to the king^ * to dismiss the 
Judd and Armstrong ministry,’ and threats of revolution if 
this demand be not. complied with, followed,' even since we 
began this article, by the strange homily in favour of aimexation 
delivered hy the Ameiican consul, Luther Severance. To crown 
the whole, it is sOriously stated that a large' intmigraidon of 
Russians into the Stmdwich Islands is in prospect!' We must 
leave these disce«4^t: atoms—^brought so strangely together by 
the agency of M^em seal wid modem -cdi&merge^to^ unite or 
jostle, as they may ^ but it is. probable that the 'missionary or 
Puritan element, introduced by the goOd Bostonians, will con- 


* According to that of the, population'Vas 10S,579, apd it has con- 
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stitute for a long while a marked ingredient in the general mass; 
and not impossible that it may continue to learen the whole. 

Tahiti, the principal of the Society Islands, is the classical 
ground of missionary enterprise in the South Seas, hut there, 
as in the Sandwich Islands, the period of conflict with heathenism 
has long passed by. Notwithstanding the outward peace of 
this little community^ an opinion is rapidly gaining ground 
that the real life of Christianity is fast , decaying among them. 
Some German physiologists believe in a recurring condition of 
the human frame, which they call ‘ entspannnng,’ or relaxa¬ 
tion, in which the powers of life cease all at once to exhibit 
their ordinary vigour: the nerves are unstrung, the pulse languid, 
the strength diminished, the appetite precarious. This, they 
add, is but a temporary state; a provision of nature to strengthen 
the functions thus suspended by a transitory holiday. Something 
like this fancied ‘ entspannung ’ has come, as some think, over 
the Polynesian race, in Tahiti and elsewhere, after the* strain of 
the first conversion—a recurrence to the dreamy slothful habits 
of the savage, without his intervals of fierce exertion, and a 
mechanical performance of the duties exacted by the new religion, 
without apparent zeal or interest. Nor do the missionaries them¬ 
selves altogether oppose this view. Captain Wilkes observes that 
be found them at Tahiti far from disposed to overrate their own 
success. Their inclination has. been rather to contrast the warm 
faith of the first generation with the deadness of their present 
flocks. But many have added worse features to the picture, and 
tell us that ‘ the manners .and"customs of the natives have lost 
all their originality, and that nothing remains but many, alas I 
of the vices of civilisation and most of the follies of the savage.’ 
In short, Tahitian religions is represented to be something like 
the great Tahitian cathedral, which was the joy of King Pomare’s 
heart—an edifice of splendid dimensions and fine though simple 
architecture, capable ef holding 4000 people, but built of materials 
which could last for a few years only, and long since stricken with 
rapid tropical decay. Finally, the population has been represented 
os fearfully dwindl^osunk, in Tahiti, from the supposed hundred 
thousand of early times to a feeble remnant of . 8000- or 10,000, 
who have pardally drawn to the coast and left the interior deserted: 
The classical valley ojf MatUvai, once t^e chosen dwelling of chiefs 
and their attendant tnultitudetb is now, they sayi only a lovely 
wilderness; and the plaintive, ^.bylline proverb' -the natives is 
approacliing.its coinpletion: ‘The hibiscus ^alJL spread, the 
coral shaU grow, Intt'nWMshall'cease.’ i 

On this last -head we will only observe that there seems rjeason 
to tliink that the decline dl population is anrested, and is now on 
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the increase; and, at all events, the number of 8000, popularly 
assigned by the missionaries to Tahiti, must be much too small. 
But, as to the more general subject, we own that we receive tlu; 
accoimts of Tahitian immorality, and the reported failure of 
Christianity to purify the people, with very great allowances. 
We have rarely read a statement of this description in which the 
writer was not obviously under one or other of the distorting 
influences we have already mentioned. Most of the knoAvledge, 
also, of-the objectors seems confined to the habits of the people at 
the few harbours of the islands. But when we can get hold of an 
unprejudiced observer—one, above all, who forms his judgment 
in the fair way, that is, by comparison, and is fresh from his dis¬ 
gust at the. profligacy of South Sea ports and the heathen savagery 
of unconverted islands—we find him rather inclined to draw too 
favourable a picture of the people to whom he is introduced at 
Tahiti, Rarotonga, or in the Navigators^ or Friendly Islands. 
Let us talce, as one example among many, the following passage 
from the plain and very truth-iike narrative of Dr. Coulter, late 
surgeon of H.M,S. Stratford. He visited Tahiti in 1836 :— 

‘ It is from such a transition as I have just passed through—from the 
heathen in all his naked barbarism to the mild, Christianized native— 
that one could at once feel and know where the missionary had been, 
and where Christianity was established. . , . Here all was peace; man 
and nature were in harmony with each other. The power of religion 
had completely altered the naturally uncontrolled chameter of the 
native, and eifectu^ly subdued barbarism. The former history of these 
islanders is well known to all readers. They were guilty of every bad 
and profane act. Infanticide and human sacrifices, in ill their horrid 
shapes, were common occurrences. Utter abandonment and licentious¬ 
ness prevailed over th^e islands. What are they now ? The query 
maj be answered in a few word's—they are far more decided Cliristians 
than the chief part of their civilized visitors, li is not at all an 
unusual thing to hear a native at Tahiti lecture an European on his 
badness and want ef religion. As usual in those seas, where the 
shipping lie is the vi^orst. 1 have been all through Tahiti, and round 
the various stations, and I must say the only habitual wickedness I 
saw or heard of was at Papete. In other distriets, &r fiom the har- 
boixr, it uvaa delightful to apend time with the natives. In &ot, during 
my diflereht virits to Tahiti, I avoided Papete as munh as. possible—1 
did net like it The vrbite residents there were a sordid, speculative 
set. The contrf^^ was even greater on Saturday (fox' that is the 
Tahitian sabhath"^J>in the eburohea. \Xn the.native onp there was a 
dense congregadihi; ^very ooe occupying their ‘^pective seats: the 
English church, ^6ugh very small, was not half. — Adventures 

Poc^c, p. 268* . V ■ 

* in consequence the Jqm itf P daybythe inhrianisriM in their first voyage. 
The French have now re-established the European Sunday. 

. Besides 
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Besides the mercantile whites of whom Dr, Coulter speaks, 
who prefer gain to godliness, Papete is the. resort of runaway 
convicts from the English settlements, and of deserters from mer¬ 
chant-vessels,—men, says Captain Wilkes, addicted to every 
species of crime, and who exert a most pernicious influence on 
the population of the place. The morality of a nation is not to 
be judged by the conduct of its vagabonds. 

Events were approaching which were to display the Tahitian 
character in a new light. It is needless to enter into the history 
of tlie establii^hvient of the French ‘ Protectorate,* once the sub¬ 
ject of such fierce debate. Public opinion, in France, as else¬ 
where, has, we believe, pronounced the verdict on it long ago. 
Wc cannot but regret that one of her most honoured statesmen 
should have been the instrument of it, and that he should have 
been seduced by the religious zeal of an admirable princess, 
and the national pride of unworthy politicians, into wasting life, 
and money, and credit, on the barren enterprise of establishing 
a * political influence,’ where Prance had neither political nor 
commercial interests. His own sagacity, unwarped by extraneous 
motives, would have easily foreseen that the hoisting the flag of 
his country on a few insulated points, and the occasional visits 
of her admirable men-of-war, in an ocean absolutely swarming 
with English and American commercial'fleets, could have no 
effect but that of exciting against her the jealousy of the powem 
in whose hands the destiny of Polynesia was unavoidably placed; 
and that through flieir influence, and still more by the effect of 
the deeds of violence which were necessary to establish this local 
supremacy, a kind of unreasoning hate of the * Wee-Wees * would 
become a prevailing feeling of the natives. It was in 1843 that 
the agents of his policy first resorted to force at Tahiti, in behalf 
of a ^ jeime princess^, sans armes, sans conseil, abandonne^ aux 
volontcs d’une societe ambitieuse et exigeante,’ wliile poor Pomare 
herself, and nearly all her .subjects, repudiated the proffered 
protection, and took up arms for what they deemed the cause of 
their religion and nationality. Then these. brave islanders 
* showed, that, while many years of missionary discipline had not 
unnerv^ in the slightest degree the warlike vigour of their 
race, it had substituted for^^e ferocity of old times that high 
chivalrous sense of military duty~tbat almost timid: shrink!^ 
from aught that could be cons^ed into outrage or excess- 7 - 
which were equals obsei^vible in the gallant Ma^es during tfie. 
last New Zealaha rf&belliom Five times, betiyeen March and 
May 1845, they ramigtd the French in no unequal conflict—once 
they carried a. redoubt l>y dashing, directly, over the grassy 
bastions and overpoiTeiing the astonished garrison. .Their 
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favourite leader was a Maltese—one Victor—in whose name 
they seem to have fancied some good augury, from its resem¬ 
blance to that of the British Queen, It is said that they 
often brought 2000 or 3000, once 5000 warriors into action—a 
thing obviously irreconcilable with the missionary supposition 
of a population of 8000, of whom^ a considerable number, more¬ 
over, was on the French side. 

‘ Several places were pointed ouc* (to Lieutenant Walpole) * where tlie 
Frenchmen who fell in one of these actions had been buried, nor was • 
one (asserted my informant, an Englishman) rifled or stripped; his 
arms and powder only were taken from him. Could any civilised 
country say as much ? One only was buried in the road: “ Over that 
let good men tread,” they said. “ We killed Aim, our own countryman, 
who tried to betray us for money to the French.”' 

And it must be said that the French met this generous hos¬ 
tility as it deserved. They seem in general to have spared the 
natives as far as they could, and to have employed their formi¬ 
dable powers of destruction with much reluctance. The Ta¬ 
hitians gave way at last; harassed by internal divisions, and 
hopeless of assistance from England. Lieutenant Wal}X)le was 
present at the surrender, and describes, in his usual graphic and 
animated language, the rough warriors, who ‘ seemed able to 
cat * the little French soldiers at their side, and wept as they 
gave up their firelocks to Bruat: the more violent exclaimed— 

‘ They arc liars, the English I—had our mountains been gold, 
and our ground silver, we should have had help enough.^ To 
tlie French it has proved a very barren conquest In 1848 it 
was proposed in the Assembly to get rid of it, and the accom¬ 
panying annual ‘ subvention ’ of 50,000 francs; but the oppo¬ 
sition of M. Mauguin prevailed. It is still harder for a nation 
than an individual to bate a single )ot of false pride. 

When the latest accounts left Tahiti, the Roman Catholics 
w&ce without a single native proselyte, though they had won over 
several at a little island called Ana, in connexion with the Mis¬ 
sion. Events, however, Have occurred which leave the people 
more exposed for the present to the influezu;e of the priests. Tlie * 
English missionaries, who officiate as ministers, haVe hitherto 
passed through theTbtm of being elected to«thek office by the 
communicants of their respective churches. The Tahitian Na¬ 
tional Assembly,lat the instigation of the French gbvemor, trans¬ 
ferred the Appointment from the communicanlS;'to the chiefs of 
the district. Five out of the seveh^ missiok]^esfi*efused to recog¬ 
nise their new patrous, and hAve iu>^Diaequeuce been de¬ 
prived of their chapelsV forbidden i6 preach in- their own Jiouses, 
or to reside at any ^ther place than the French head-quarters— 

Papete. 
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Piipete. Four of the silenced ministers have left the island to 
labour in other regions of Polynesia, pending the representations 
of our government with regard to what is alleged to be an infrac¬ 
tion of the French treaty with Queen Pomare in 1842, by which 
it was stipulated that the Protestant missionaries should be per¬ 
mitted to * continue their labours without molestation/ In the 
meanwhile the native pastors continue at their post, the Bible 
is in the hands of nearly all the people, and, such has been their 
eagerness to possess it, that within the last few years copies have 
been sold to t!ie amount^of upwards of a thousand pounds. The 
prospects of Tahiti have often been darker. 

Five or six hundred miles to the west of Tahiti are the Hkrvey 
Islands, seven in number, which, like the Society Islands, owe 
their evangelisation to the agents of the London Missionary 
Society, and especially to the admirable John Williams, who 
undertook the task in 1IS23. The population of the group was 
then supposed to be from fourteen to sixteen thousand, but it is 
now said to be greatly diminished from the eifccts of disease. 
When Mr. Williams first visited Hervey Island, from which the 
cluster is named, he found that war had left only sixty inha¬ 
bitants. Seven years afterwards he returned, and the survivors, 
by the continuance of their conflicts, were reduced to five men, 
three women, and a few children, A feud was going on at his 
arrival among this miserable remnant, and the bone of contention 
was which of them should be king ! On all the islands, however, 
the people proved, when instructed, ready recipients of Christianity. 
One man in early days gave his idols a kick, saying,<413 he did 
it, ‘ There—your reign is over I ’ It was over so quickly and so 
completely, that, when a native visited London some years since, 
he saw for the first time, in the Museum of the Missionary 
Society, a specimen of the gods formerly worshipped by his 
countrymen. At RaVotonga alone—the principal inland—rthe 
churches in 1834 were attended every Sunday by six thousand 
inhabitants out of seven, and the schools numbered no less than 
three thousand scholars* The people were equally quick in 
Adopting many of the material improvements upon which their 
able and sagacious teacher laid great stress It was my deter¬ 
mination ’—he says, in his delightful volume, * Missio];iary Enter¬ 
prises in the South Sea Islands ‘ when I originally left Eng¬ 
land, to have as respectable a.dwelling as I could erect; for the. 
missionary does not go to barbarise himself, but to civilise the 
heathen. He ought not, therefore^ to sink down to their standard, 
but to elevate them to his/ The people have now the whole of 
the Bible in their own. tongue, and at Rarotonga there is a 
printing press, and ah institution for training native evangelists; 
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so that these islands, lately in darkness themselves, have now 
become a centre from which to diffuse light to other South Sea 
groups. 

The fortunes of the little Anglo-Tahitian population of I’lx- 
cairn’s Island form but a trifling episode in Polynesian annals; 
yet the subject is in itself so interesting, and so much of sympathy 
has been excited by the accounts which we have from time to 
time received of the progress of these insulated children of nature, 
purified liy religious teaching, that we must linger in passing. 
The history of the family, for the first thirty or forty years after 
tlie t>ccupation of their secluded rock by the nine mutineers of 
tlie Pounty, is too well known to need recapitulation. It rests, 
however (as has been observed) on the statements of John Adams 
alone. Good old man as this reclaimed patriarch wqis, it has been 
reasonably doubted whether his recollection of events after 
the lapse of years, and affected, moreover, by the instinct of 
self-excuse, and the fear which he long entertained of being 
punished for the mutiny, is a suiiicient guarantee for the ac¬ 
curacy of his recital. Sir J, Barrow has pointed out that Adams 
gave different accounts of the character and fate of Fletcher 
Christian, the ringleader, to SirT. Staines and Captain Bcechey. 
On this doubt was built the surmise that Christian was not 
killed on the island at all; and a romantic story got into cir¬ 
culation of his having been seen in. Fore-street, Plymouth, by 
his former comrade, Captain Peter Heywood, But the little cir¬ 
cumstance recorded in the early annals of the island, of the 
women having been seen with five skulls of white men in their 
hands, at a time when four were certainly yet alive—^Young, 
M‘Coy, Adams, and Quintal—seems on this point a strong 
corroboration of Adams’s story. 

Adams died in 1829. His destined successor had arrived in 
the island in 1828, had pleased the old man, and been adopted 
by him, and introduced to his flock as their future teacher. He 
bad also become one of themselves, by marrying a grand-daughter 
of Fletcher Christian. This was Mr. George Wobbs, whose 
early career certainly gave little indication of the part he was 
to act in life. He was a midshipman.in the British navy—held 
a commission under Lord Dundonald, in the Chilian service— 
was present at the cutting out of the Esmer^d^ and other 
feats of ,the War of Independence—^was made prisoner by the 
ferocious Benavides, after an action, in which forty-eight of 
his party, out of sixty-four, were killed and wounded. All 
the survivors, except himself and three more, were shot in 
cold blood. We know not whether it was under the influ¬ 
ence of any strong religious impulse, often aroused by pre¬ 
servations 
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servations like this, or simply from that longinfj for a peaceful 
retreat in some lovely recess of the Pacific, which so often besets 
the youthful adventurer in that region—but after quitting the 
Chilian service, and having been four times round the world, 
he formed the design of settling among the people of Pitcairn’s 
Island, whom from that time he has served in the capacity of 
‘ pastor, surgeon, and schoolmaster,’ to his own and their great 
happiness and advantage. The only other European residents 
at the time of his arrival were Evans and Buffitt, chance settlors, 
and both men of a harmless disposition. 

In 1831 the Pitcairners were removed to l^ahiti, by the 
British Government, in the barque ‘Lucy Anne;’ the cause 
being an apprehended dearth of water; but the apprehension 
proved imaginary, and the emigration a total failure. In a few 
weeks an epidemic raged among them, and many died. They 
neither liked the food nor the soil of Tahiti, still less the coarse 
fashions of its people, and the profligacy of individuals ; above all, 
tliey pined for their solitary home with that intensity of longing 
whicli l)elongs to people of few ideas and natural impulses. They 
returned, after some months of absence, with their numbers re¬ 
duced to littl^ more tlum sixty. From that time they-have lived 
undisturbed in their former seat, and their number has risen, 
by natural increase only, to nearly one hundred and seventy. 
Their removal, however, had for a time distracted their simjde 
train of thoughts and habits, and deranged their patriarchal 
government. They were further perplexed soon after their return 
by the arrival of an ‘illustrious stranger,’ who exercised for some 
time an evil influence on their destinies. This personage, Mr. 
Joshua Hill, represented himself as an envoy of the British 
Government; and, to recommend himself further, drew up a 
long and ludicrous list of the sights he had seen, and the distin* 
guished persons to whom he had written or spoken in the course 
of his life:— 

^ After all, he concludai, what does the above amount to? Vanity 
of vanities. I will merely add, that 1 have had a year in the Church 
of Christ, and that I am a life member of the Bible Society/ 

Before. the magnificent pretensions of this Polynesian Count 
de St. Germain, those of Lieutenant Nobbs, of the Chilian service, 
sank into insignificance. The Pitcairn’s Islanders were effectually 
dazzled by the magnificence of their visitor, and begaa^ to discard 
their former humble friends, as a village maiden in a play cuts 
her rustic lover for some outrageous pretender to town fashions. 
He ‘divided their little society into two factions, one siding 
with him, the other with the constitution as it was/ Ultimately 
he compelled Mr. Nobbs to leave the island/'subjugated the 
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other two Europeans, it should seem, by a liberal application of 
the cat-o^-nine-tails, established a constitution of ‘elders, sub¬ 
elders, and cadets,’ and reigned for some years triumphant among 
them. 

It was during this anti-papacy of Joshua Hill that rumours 
representing Mr, Nobbs as an unprincipled adventurer became cur¬ 
rent in England, and made their way into works of authority,' 
We merely notice them to say that his subsequent life has amply 
refuted them. His refuge for some time was, we believe, in the 
Gambler Islands, where he employed himself as a teacher. 
Plajipily, and to complete the dramatic justice of tlie story, Hill 
at length exposed himself, even to liis own simple-minded sub¬ 
jects, so undeniably that his sovereignty could no longer be 
tolerated. He fortunately gave out, among his other vaunts,— 

‘that he was a very near relation of the Duke of Bedford, and that 
the Duchess seldom rode out in her carriage without him ! But whilst 
the people listened to his magnificent account of himself and his noble 
friends, wlio should arrive on their shores, in 11. M. S. Actaeon, in 1837, 
but Captain Lord Edward Bussell! ’ 

The star of Hill declined from the moment of this awkward visit. 
Shortly afterwards Captain Bruce carried him off in H. M. S. 
Imogene, and landed him safe at Valparaiso in 1838, where, Ave 
have heard, he induced the British merchants to get up a sub¬ 
scription to send him to England; but we know nothing of the 
farther fate of this amusing and half-deranged pretender. 

From the date of the deposition of Hill to Admiral Moresby’s 
visit in 1852, there is little to note in the peaceful history of 
the Pitcairners, which is carefully preserved in a ‘ register ’ kept 
by the teacher. They have lived on under the government of 
their annual magistrates, chiefly occupied in composing the 
petty disputes* which must needs arise among a community who 
sedulously preserve the rights of property, and to wliom 
Socialism is only known in its rational development, as imposing 
the duty of mutvtal assistance and forbearance, not as extin¬ 
guishing the relations of the family or the notion of privat^ 
wealth. On the contrary, when a ship is signalled—affording 
the only prospect of- disposing of the surplus produce of the 
island by barter—it is the business of the magistrate to decide 
which of the householders are to go on board her with supplies 
of their own, and how the proceeds are to be divided. We feel 

* On one occasion in the little cAronirie^of the island, we find such an ocenr- 
Tcnce noted for the reprobation of future idmes‘ May 2, 1840. A serious 
altereation took place between Edward ^ntal, senior, and John Evans, senior. 
ThelaUer received several bruises on his bead,'back, and throat, and several 
scratches on the throat.’ . 
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naturally suspicious of the uniform 'descriptions of peace and 
good-will which voyager after voyager brings from this secluded 
shore, but it is difficult to resist the evidence :— 

‘ From the date of the first intelligence respecting them (observes 
Mr. Murray), there has been no variatio|i in the character given of 
them. As they were in purity and peace, those two great essentials 
of human happiness, when Sir Thomas Staines visited the island in 
1814, so they are now, in 1853, the same contented, kind, and God¬ 
fearing race. Inquiry having been made of Mr. Nobbs, a few years 
since, as to instances of sudden and extraordinary conversion which 
might have fallen under his notice, he replied that his experience did 
not furnisli any such cases from Pitcairn. But he added, had inquiry 
been made for examples of happy deaths, I could have replied with 
unmitigated satisfaction; fori have seen many depart this life, not only 
happy, but triumphant,” ’ 

Meanwhile,'their strict religious discipline has neither dimi¬ 
nished their habitual industry (to which indeed the narrow extent 
of their island, and its li|tht volcanic soil, necessarily condemn 
them) nor the dexterity with which they address themselves to 
more adventurous displays of energy—clambering the rocky pre¬ 
cipices which encircle them, and braving the dangers of the deep- 
sea fishery, the only one which the steepness of their coast allows. 
The women, tall and graceful in figure, vie with the men in 
strength and agility. Lieut, Wood, of the Pandore, in 1849, 
found a girl of eighteen accustomed to carry 100 lbs. of yams 
over the most precipitous tracks of the island; and another carried 
the gallant lieutenant himself, on her shoulders, up the steep 
ascent from the landing-place, with the greatest facility. ‘ In the 
water (according to Captain Belcher) both meji and women are 
almost as much at home as on the land, and can remain nearly a 
whole day in the sea. They frequently swam round their little 
island. When the sea beat • heavily on the island, they have 
plunged into the breakers and swum to sea beyond them. This 
they sometimes did, pushing a barrel of water before them, when 
jt could be got off in no other way.' 

In 1850 three English'wanderers, of whom one Was Mr. Walter 
Brodie, and a Frenchman, the Baron de Thierry,* were left behind 
on Pitcairn's Island, by accident or wilfulness on the part of their 
Sydney skipper. They*did not come there, like visitors on pur¬ 
pose, prepared to admire, and seem to have thought their deten¬ 
tion, at first, a matter of much annoyance; but they were soon 
altogether captivated by the charm which nature and social hap¬ 
piness have thrown round that solitary spot, Mr. Brodie, who 
has given us the most interesting account of ihe island, and its 
people which we have yet seen, was first attracted by the condiict 
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of a half-naked islander, who came on board to sell his vegetables. 
A child having fallen overboard, the Pitcairn costermonger 
jumped in and rescued it, and then refused all reward ; behaviour 
which, in a man who had ‘ come on board to make money,^ 
caused an Australian crew to open the eyes of astonishment. 
On landing, and ‘ whilst feasting on cocoa-nuts,’ Mr. Brodie soon 
fell to appropriate small talk with the demure damsels of the 
island. 

‘ I spoke to them about their beauty, when one of them observed she 
did not think I was an Englishman. I asked, with some ciirioity, 
what could have led her to such a conclusion, and was informed by tlie 
fair damsel in question that I flattered too much to be British born.’ 

Charmed with the good-humoured hospitality which they re¬ 
ceived, the visitors lingered on through many pleasant weeks of 
durance; and fortune enabled them to remunerate their enter¬ 
tainers in no common way. Mr. Carlcton, one of the English¬ 
men, was musical, and he soon noted the deficiencies of Mr, 
Nobbs’s flock in psalmody. He got up singing-classes of young 
women and young men; and was rewarded by discovering; that 
some of his pupils possessed an admirable ear, and most of them 
fine voices. He left their choir in high order; and when a stray 
vessel took him and his comrades away at last, great was the 
mourning of their loving hosts. 

‘ The poor girls clung round us as we stood upon the beach; but 
more especially did they cling round my friend Carletoii, vho had taken 
so much trouble in teaching them to sing; many of them with their 
handkerchiefs thrown round their heads, and all in floods of tears. . • . 
Carleton tried to get up a chorus, but it broke down, and only made 
matters w'orse/ 

Nothing can exceed in strength the mutual attachment of these 
people, and their common attachment to home. Mr. Brodie was 
witness to the general consternation, when one of their number, a 
young Quintal, was carried away privately by an American ship, 
though he was probably an accompli(^fe, often saying how much 
he wanted to see California, ‘ provided he could be blowm off th^ 
island in some vessel, so as to spare him the pains of taking leave 
of his friends and family/ In 1848 Mr. Nohbs despatched his 
son, Reuben, a youth whom an accident had partially lamed and 
rendered less fit fdr active work, to eam^ livelihood among his 
own old friends in Chili. The teacher made over to him all 
the money he possessed—eight dollars. ‘ All the families joined 
in fitting him out to the best of then: power, furnishing him with 
a supply of clothes, and making up altogether a purse of more 
than 40 dollars, several contributing every cent, they had.’ By 
the last accounts, the youth was doing well at Valparaiso; but 
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it was thought that the passionate longing of his island mother, 
and his own home-sickness, w ould prevail, and that he would soon 
return. 

In August, 1852, Rear-Admiral Moresby, Commander-in- 
Chief of Her Majesty's forces in the Southern Pacific, arrived at 
the islan(], and his visit will form a very important epoch in its 
little history. He sent Mr, Nobbs to England (with the consent, 
though sorely reluctant, of his flock) to explain more fully the 
state and requirements of the islanders, and to obtain ordination. 
Some of our readers may, like ourselves, have had opportunity 
to judge of the demeanour and information of this remarkable 
visitor by personal acquaintance during his stay in England, 
Both his objects have been satisfactorily accomplished, in great 
measure by the aid of the Society to which Mr. Murray, the 
coin})iler of the interesting volume before us, officiates as Secre¬ 
tary, and he has returned safe to the sphere of his duties. In 
parting with him we will only express a hope that the interest 
which he has been the means of exciting may not evaporate in a 
vague disposition, on the part of the British public, to pet and 
caress his islanders, as good children who have deserved kisses 
and presents—than which nothing could be devised more destruc¬ 
tive of their self-reliance, and of their other virtues along with it. 

The Admiral, however, has taken in liand a project for their 
ultimate benefit, which reqjjires more deliberation, and introduces 
us to some remarkable topics of thought, not only as regards this 
but other Christianized communities of the South Seas, It is his 
opinion, we are informed, that the population of 170 souls is 
nearly or quite as much as the island can maintain, and that, 
considering their remarkable rate of increase, it is necessary that 
the whole, or a part of them, should speedily be removed else¬ 
where. Mr. Nobbs, we believe, controverts this opinion. He 
thinks there is room for multiplication for some time longer; 
and we find that other observers estimate that the island—four 
miles and a half in circumference, or rather more than the 
size of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens together—might 
well support 400 persons—such is the prolific return to tropical 
cultivation. But be this as it may, there are other considerations 
besides that of mere numbers, which lead us to the belief that 
some such measure of expatriation should not be long delayed. 

The present Pitcairners are all (with the exception of the 
three Englishmen, and their children by island wives) descended 
from five couples of English and Tahitians, and bear five 
surnames only: Adams^ , Christian, MacCoy, Quintal, and 
Voung. But, great as the multiplication has been, and par¬ 
ticularly of late years, it appears to proceed wholly from 
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numerous births and early marriages, not from the longevity of 
the adults. Christian and his companions landed with their 
Tahitian wives in 1789 ; and already, in 1852, there were only 
two survivors of tlie first generation, the children of the mutineers. 
Indeed, Mr. Nobbs has himself informed us that there is scarcely 
aU islander above the age of fifty. Now, if these facts bo ac¬ 
curate, and if they do amount to evidence of any general law, 
it becomes a curious j)roblem' to trace the cause of this pre¬ 
mature decay among a people apparently so favourably circum¬ 
stanced for longevity. It cannot be hereditary predisposition: 
their Tahitian mothers belonged to a race in which long life, in 
the absence of violent deaths or epidemics, was the rule and not 
the exception. Fletcher Christian’s widow lived till 1841; she 
was thought to have remembered (Captain Cook : and the last of 
these original female emigrants died as late as 1850. Mr. 
Nobbs seemed inclined to seek the reason in insufficient or too 
little varied nourishment; but even his autliority and experience 
cannot reconcile us to the explanation. Were it so, tliey would 
be feeble as well as short-lived, hut the evidence shows that there 
is no degeneracy among them— 

‘ And tall and strong and swift of foot are they, 

Beyond the dwarfing city’s pale abortions,’ 

who, nevertheless, outlive them in th^ ordinary course of life by 
many years. Others may possibly consider it the result of con¬ 
stant intermarriages—but here again the deleterious result would 
he perceptible in the physical inferiority of the race, and not 
he confined in its effects to the abridgment of life. Nor do we 
believe in the general sufficiency of this cause—unless in combi¬ 
nation with othere imperfectly known to us. There are many 
village communes in the Alps, and in Norway, in which cousins 
have gone on marrying cousins ever since their first foundation, 
from the very necessity of the case, smd yet Europe cannot 
show more robust or long-lived folks. 

Some other cause would seem to operate: is it to be found 
(that we may briefly indicate considerations wdiich require far 
more ample development) in the fact—painful at first thought, 
yet by no means inconsistent with wliat we know of the natural 
government of the vorld-—that a state of monotonous peace and 
contentment, preserved by careful vigilance, or,by mere absence 
of temptation, is not the normal state of man, nor one in which 
his energies have that healthy play which secures their dura¬ 
bility? Tlie civilised men of modern times, high and low, with 
all their burden of cares and passions, wasting strifes and grind¬ 
ing ‘ c ompetition,’ have no cause to believe in a general shorten- 
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ing of their span of life. Neither is the savage liable to this 
complaint. If lie escapes casualties and epidemics, he is rather 
aj)t to live long. The wild tension of his energies in passion— 
the sharp spur given to his faculties by the constantly-exer¬ 
cised instinct of self-preservation—these seem to keep up the 
vigour of his stamina, and to counterbalance the results of his 
habitual sloth and frequent excesses. But where the constitu¬ 
tion lacks one or the other stimulus, there seems a tendency to 
early decay. It is not absolutely intellectual exercise that is 
W'anting—this is given by education—nor bodily exercise, of 
which our islanders have fully enough. It is the exercise of 
other mixecl powers implanted in us: the passions of hope and 
fear, the desire of achievement and the triumph of success. The 
mere animal enjoyment of life is for a while a substitute for 
these ; but this cannot outlast growth; and in the mere mecha¬ 
nical prolongation which follows, the faculties seem to collapse 
in gentle decline. 

This would be a wild conclusion to draw from so insulated and 
peculiar a case as that of the Pitcairn’s Islanders; but it is 
strangely corroborated by what lias happened in more extensive 
fields of experience. The same phenomenon occurs in tlic history 
of the Jesuit missions in Paraguay, where the system of disci¬ 
pline and nianageiiient were so perfect that ‘ the Indian never 
knew, during his Avholc progress from the cradle to the grave, 
what it was to take thought for the morrow.’ The flock thus 
carefully tended wasted by constant internal decay; their lives 
were shortened by natural decline, without apparent disease. 
Precisely the same observation lias been made by the Wesleyan 
missionaries in the Friendly Islands, 

‘ I was surprised,’ says the Rev. Walter Lawry, * to find how quickly 
they spring up, and pass away. Several of those whom I knew by 
name twenty-eight years ago, when they were mere children, now rank 
among the “ madua,” or old people,’ yet cannot be more than 37 or 38 
years old. We can clearly ascertain that the females are women at 
about thirteen, and grow old women before thirty.. Their food is very 
• simple, and mostly vegetable ; but in size they far outstrip Europeans, 
so also, as they think, in personal attractions and beauty. But, alas! 
they quickly pass away, and are gone,’— Second Missio7iari/ Visits 
p. 26. 

I ' 

The good Jesuits distressed themselves hut little about this 
ill return to their exertions. Whom the Gods love die young, 
they thought, but with better than Pagan warrant. They i*e- 
garded, says Father Charlevoix, eveiy simple Indian who pe- 
rislicd as an additional intercessor above for them and their 
labour of charity. And we have heard similar language held 
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by religious men among ourselves, when speaking of the alleged 
depopulation of Polynesia. But we need not waste words to 
show that this is neither sound philosophy nor true religion. 
Unless we can guard our converts against premature physical 
decay as well as moral con'uption, our efforts are still wretchedly 
defective. 

It is with tills view especially that we think the project of an 
extensive emigration from Pitcairn’s Island as one to be re* 
gardecl with favour. Such a step cannot be accomplished without 
awakening a new class of energies, and we would willingly make 
such an experiment, even at the risk of evil. A singular chance, 
not to use a stronger word, seems just now to have placed at 
the disposal of the British Government a spot peculiarly suited 
for the purpose: a speck almost answering to Pitcairn’s Island 
itself on the map, though in reality of considerably larger di¬ 
mensions, lying under the same latitude and climate, in VVestem, 
instead of Eastern, Polynesia: possessing the same peculiarity of 
an absence of harbours and anchorage, so that ships can only lie oft‘ 
at certain seasons, thus insuring an almost perfect protection against 
intrusion: uninhabited, or likely to become so, and yet fully 
prepared for human habitation. This is no other than N(irfolk 
Island—a name suggestive of all that is hideous in human 
depravity, and fearful in the stern Nemesis which avenges it. 
But the recent alterations in our penal code have rendered its 
establishments unnecessary—they are rapidly in process of 
breaking up—and a few months will see the island of crime, 
unless it is used for some new purposes, abandoned to Nature, 
as it was before the foot of European first landed on its shores, 
and as if its history of the last thirty years had been only a night¬ 
mare dream. It would be a strange dispensation which should 
make this polluted soil the abode of those who are described as 
the purest and simplest of the children of men. Yet all is pre¬ 
pared for it—we have seen reports on the subject from the go¬ 
vernment of Van Diemen’s Land, which prove ample room for 
a far larger numbf?r than the expected visitors, and even show 
how the last remaining convicts, if the orders arrive in time, may' 
leave the land in crop, ready for the incoming tenants. There 
are obstacles which may yet prevent the transfer from taking 
place : the natural reluctance with which Mr. Nobbs appears to 
regard it, 'and his people’s love of their home, are not the least; 
hut we cannot disguise our hope that these may be overcome, 
and this little essay in colossizittioii eifected with the success 
which it deserves. 

Eastward and windward of tbc groups hitherto described, lie 
the Mauquesas, which, thorugh more easily reached from the 
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South American coast than any other part of Polynesia, present' 
to this day an aspect of barbarism contrasting strongly with the 
change which has taken place in other quarters. Some of these 
volcanic ishands are large and mountainous, and divided into 
narrow valleys, holding little communication with each other, 
and inhabited by fiercely hostile tribes. Here civil war, and 
superstitious cruelties, and licentiousness, prevail as unrestrain¬ 
edly as ever; and cannibalism is in full vigour, although not 
pursued with the horrible avidity which characterises the Fiji 
islanders, Savage as the Marquesians arc, their islands arc the 
refuge of many wandering whites of the lower classes, who have 
been receiveil as sojourners, protected partly by the dread en¬ 
tertained of their superiority, partly, it may be, by their un- 
poj)ularity for culinary purposes, the flesh of whites being 
esteemed, us Dupetit Thouars tells us, ‘fade et desagreable,’ 
whil(', strange to say, the people of Fiji object to it as tasting 
of salt and tobacco. 'Fhe Marquesians are physically a noble 
race. Cook, who had made his observations in every quarter 
of the world, deliberately pronounces that ‘ for fine shape and 
regular features they surpass all other nations.’ The women 
are smaller than in some other parts of the archipelago, but re¬ 
nowned for their charms: ‘ prettier than our prettiest Limehas,’ 
says the old chronicler of Mendana's voyage—no trifling com¬ 
pliment for a Spaniard. Tlie popular works of the American 
writer, Mr, Herman Melville, have made many of us better 
accjuainted with these islanders than more authentic narratives 
niiglit have done; for, whatever amount of romance there may 
be in ‘ Typee ’ and ^ Omoo,’ their author describes serenes and 
life with which, he is evidently familiar, 

The Marquesians arc specially famous throughout the South 
Seas for their skill in enhancing these natural advantages by the 
national ornament of tattooing. The chiefs of Noukahiva 
‘ appear,’ we are told, ‘ as if dressed in a justaucorps of different 
stuffs, or a coat of mail decorated with quantities of precious 
chasing;’ but the ladies generally display only a coquettish little 
fringe on the wrists and ancles, ‘ like a laced glove or stoAing.’ 
Mr. Melville’s island beauty Fayaway, if we remember rightly, 
exhibited only a pretty pair of epaulettes. But our friend Dr. 
Coulter has had the honour of undergoing in his person a com¬ 
plete tattooing, and is in all respects an adopted Marquesian 
chief; we will therefore allow him to describe this primitive 
ceremony of investiture, which appears to be at least as disagree¬ 
able as the most ascetic initiation into mediaeval knighthood :— 

‘ The instruments used for inscribing the colouring matter into the 
skin are made of pieces of bone made flat, and serrated at one end, like 
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either a comb or saw. The breadth of this end differs from the eighth 
of an incli to one inch, according to the variety or minuteness of the 
work—some having only two teeth, some a dozen. The other end is 
brought to a blunt" point, and inserted into a small cane about six or 
eight inches long, at right angles. The stick for beating this into the 
flesh is long or short, according to the fancy of the operator. The 
piece of cane is held between tlie finger and thumb of the left hand. 
There is a roll of fine tappa round the three remaining fingers of the 
same hand, to wipe off the blood, in order to see if the impression is 
perfect, 'fiie marginal lines of any figure are first marked out with a 
very small stick, the remainder is executed without a guide. The 
liittiiig of the stick is so very rapid, that it resembles nothing that I 
know^ of more accurately than a trunk-maker driving in his nails. 
This incessant hammering at the skin, or into it, with considerable vio¬ 
lence, irritates the whole frame, and the constant wiping off the blood 
with the tajipa is worse. However, as the work proceeds, the flesh 
swells up, which gradually benumbs the part during the continuance 

of the operation.Sometimes the person operated upon does not 

recover for A'eeks; and, when the tattooing goes on anywhere in the 
nciglibourhood of glands, often, in irritable constitutions, forms large 

tumours and ahoesses.The vaheinas, or women, are often in faint 

after fiiint, and are obliged to be held firmly down; yet they Avish to 
be tattooed, and voluntaril)’’ submit to this pain, for, as tliey ( 2 )oor 
things !) imagine, grandeur and beauty. I Avas four hours under the 
operator the first day, and three hours the second, which time snflieed 
to mark on niy skin the delineations and characteristics of a chief.’— 
Adventures in the Pacific^ pp, 210-213. 

The history of the efforts of the London Missionary Society in 
this quarter, from 1798 downwards, is only a narrative of re¬ 
peated failures—one party after another haA'ing been driven 
away by the natives, or having retired in despair. The 
French government a fcAv years ago contemplated the formation 
of a })enal settlement in this quarter of the world ; and Ave 
believe it Avas Avith this view that they established a ^ protec¬ 
torate ’ at Noukahiva; but they, too, seem to have been baffled as 
yet by the habits of the peoplc*and the inaccessible nature of the 
countiy. Their influence, though one drunken savage of a king 
oAvngitheir supremacy, seems hardly to extend beyond the range 
of the guns of their blockhouse; and the acquisitions of their 
.missionaries in 1849 (according to Father Honore Laval) 
amounted to ‘ seven or eight neophytes and as many catechumens, 
Avhoin the Fathers lodge in their courtyard, in order not to lose 
sight of them.’ But we lack newer intelligence. 

In the Gambier Islands, and other small neighbouring groups, 
the priests appear to have met with more success. It was in 1833, 
wo believe, that Pope Gregory XVL solemnly invited the ‘ lucres 
du Sucre Cceur,’ commonly called ^ les Picpus,’and the * Marists.* 

or 
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or fathers of the Order of Mary, to take charj^c of the vast 
heathen and heretical domains of the South Seas, divided by 
their arrangements into Central Oceania, Melanesia, and Micto- 
ncsia. According to the general report of Mgr. Bataillon, Vicar- 
Apostolic of Central Oceania, in 1852 (which we find in the 
‘ Annales de la Propagation dc la Foi,’ in that year), his 
vicariate reckoned in all GOOO or 7000 converts. The good ex- 
Queen of the French was a very zealous supporter of these mis¬ 
sions in the time of her power. The Gambier islanders, accord¬ 
ing to Captain Beechey, are among the mildest and least 
sensual races of the Pg-cific. In 1840 the little community of 
the principal island were already Romanist, and (according to 
our missionaries) ‘ drove away Protestant traders.’ Another 
little spot, called by the priests Mangahewa, is reported to exhibit 
results as encouraging as the best authenticated instances of 
Protestant success. They have set up there a convent for native 
females, who take, however, no vows: and Pere Cypricn reports 
that, although the mortality has been great among these caged 
wild creatures, few or none have been found willing to leave 
their retreat and return to ‘the world’—their world ! 

Returning to the westw'ard from this digression, we arrive at 
the little group of Samoa, or the Navigators’ Islands, so called 
from the superior skill of its inhabitants in nautical affairs, who 
are still the best native canoe builders and sailors of the Pacific, 
The population is roughly estimated by Captain Erskine at 
38,000. Less advanced in polity than the Sandwich islanders, 
and with less of refinement (if such a word may be used) and 
the poetry of savage life than the Tahitians and Tongans, 
they appear to possess some sterling qualities in which the 
others are deficient. It was on one of these islands that the 
massacre of part of La Perouse’s crew took place, which (as 
Captain Erskine observes) influenced not only La Perouse him¬ 
self in his judgment respecting the mode of dealing with the 
natives, but to a certain extent that of his countrymen ever since. 
But La Perouse, who bewailed his murdered friend Captain 
Dclangle’s over-confidence in savage virtue, was himself mistaken 
in his opinion of the people with whom he had this unfortunate 
collision. They were; after their fashion, a generous and a 
highminded race, possessing a sense of honour peculiarly their 
own, and were comparatively free from superstitious influences. 
According to their great instructor, John Williams, they had a 
character ifor freethinking and ‘ godlessness ’ among their neigh¬ 
bours ; possessing neither maraes, nor temples, nor altars, nor 
offerings, human or other. Cannibalism, though no doubt occa¬ 
sionally practised in some violent access of hatred and revenge, 
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was generally held in abhorrence, ‘To speak of roasting him is 
the worst language wliicjli can he addressed to a Samoan. If 
applied to a chief of importance, he may go to war to avenge 
the insult. Sometimes a proud chief will get up and go out of 
the chapel in a rage, should a native teacher speak of hell-fire.^ 
This sensibility to insult, though it may savour of the natural 
man, serves as a motive to religious duty in the Christian 
part of the cominujiity. The Amei'icans of the Expedition were 
informed that being put out of cliurch, or excommunicated, was 
tlie severest of punishments at Samoa; and tliat ‘ the fear of 
public opinion was found to be sufficient to deter.from the com¬ 
mission of crime and immoral practices/ Captain Erskino bears 
testimony also to the ‘ remarkable cleanliness and habits of 
decency, wliich these islanders carry to a higher point than the 
most fastidious of civilised natioris/ 

Samoa has been a principal station of the London Missionary 
Society since 1837, and, owing to the recent occurrences in 
Tahiti, may he now regarded as their head-quarters. Here, in the 
island of Upolu, is the residence of the once world-famous Mr. 
Pritchard, as British consul. Great progress has been made to¬ 
wards the conversion of the peojde : the character of their instruo 
tors, chiefly Scots Presbyterians, stands deservedly high : and the 
Romanists, in the usual spirit of rivalry, have lately delacliod 
some of their ablest champions to the same promising quarter. 
There is a missionary press, from which the ‘ Samoan Reporter* 
issues, or lately issued; a periodical containing much \'aluable 
ethnographical matter. Since 1849 the islanders have had the 
whole of the New Testament in the vernacular tongue—they had 
previously possessed several detached portions—and the Old 
Testament is now in the process of being printed at the local 
press, many of its books having already appeared in a separate 
form. A considerable demand for secular instruction has also 
arisen among the natives, as might he expected from their com- 
paratively steady and persevering character. Bearded chiefs 
submit, with stately humility, to the discipline of the ‘Normal 
School.* Arithmetical studies seem to have particular attraction 
for them. 

‘ Of aii evening,* says Lieut. Walpole, ‘ when taking advantage of 
intervals of fine weather, we went for a ramble in the delightful woods, 
the quiet of the grove was often disturbed by a ruthless savage, who 
would rush out on you, not armed with club or spear, but with slate 
and pencil, and thrusting them into your hands, make signs for you to 
finish his exercise or sum. The multiplication seemed always to be 
^with the hardest figures, 7 and 8, and diflScult to do without a minia¬ 
ture oahulation on your.fingers, or by dots; the savage looking on all 
the while as if he would eat you/ 
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Another favourite accomplishment is oratory. When Chris¬ 
tianity was first preached to them they debated for several 
months the expediency of receiving it. Mr. Williams has given 
an abstract of one of these discussions 

^ It is iny wish,' said a venerable chief, on rising, ‘ that the Christian 
religion should become universal amongst us, I look at the wisdom 
of tliese worshippers of Jehovah, and see how superior they are to us 
in every respect. Their persons are covered from head to foot in 
beautiful clothes, while we wear nothing but a girdle of leaves. Tlieir 
knives, too, w'l.at valuable things they are; how quickly they cut up 
our pigs compared with our bamboo knives! Now 1 conclude that 
the God M'ho has given to Ins white woi-shippei’s these valuable things 
must be wiser than our gods, for they have not given the like to us. 
We all want these articles; and iny proposition is, that the God who 
gave them should be our God,' 

This ap])eal to things temporal produced a powerful impres¬ 
sion, and a chief of the opposite party rose to reply. 

‘ The people,' he said, ‘ who have brought us this religion may want 
our lands and our women. 1 do not say that such is the case, but it 
may be so. My brother has praised the wisdom of these white 
foreigners. Suppose, then, we were to visit their country, and say that 
Jehovah was not the true God, and invite tliem to cast him off, and 
become Avorshippers of Tangaroa, of the Samoa Islands, what reply 
would they make? Would they not say, Don’t be in haste; let us 
know something more of Tangaroa, and the worship he requires? Now 
I wish the Samoans to act just as these wise English people Avould, 
under the same circumstances, and to know something more about this 
new religion before they abandon that which our ancestors venerated.’ 

Their discussions are not often so pithy. Their rhetoric is 
ordinarily as discursive as it is vehement, iind besides the length 
of the speeches, their assemblies arc sometimes protracted by 
interludes of silence which surpass anything recorded of a 
Quakers’ meeting. 

‘ Great importance,’ says Captain Erskine, ^ is attached and atten¬ 
tion paid to precedency, each district having its assigned place, although 
the order is sometimes disputed; and we were told that, in the event of 
two rising to speak at the same time, the rivals will remain standing 
for hours, and no business can go on until one yields, with tlie consent 
of his friends, the right of speech to the other; the meeting remahiing 
perfectly quiet all the time, and no apparent acrimony being exhibited 
on either side.’ 

Great, fluency, and a kind of factitious energy of elocution, dis¬ 
proportionate to the real interest of the subject, are common 
among the Polynesians; but the influence of political institutions 
here, as elsewhere, is felt in restraining or promoting oratorical 
license. While at Samoa^ with its democracy of chiefs, the 
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privilege of debate seems to be boundless, in oligarchical Tonga 
the space allowed for ‘political explanations’ is discreetly 
limited to the time required for preparing the kava, or national 
beverage, which is to circulate round the council board. 

The chief obstacle to the total defeat of the heathenism of 
certain districts seems to lie in the peculiar institutions of tliese 
people, who are governed by very numeroos class of chiefs, on 
whom, collectively, no hold is to be got, and among whom one 
party is always ready to set up the ancient faith as a political 
engine against the other. There are three orders of hereditary 
chiefs or nobles, * a whole host of highborn beggars,’ says Lieut, 
Walpole, all as haughty and punctilious in their way as the 
Hobereaux and Hochwohlgeborens of Christian Europe, 

‘ Proud,’ adds the lively Lieutenant, ‘ as the Samoan is, lie does not 
consider it any want of dignity to beg. A native would stop us as if 
something important was to be communicated, and coolly ask for any 
article in our possession that caught the eye or took his fancy. On 
raeetftig a point-blank refusal he expressed no anger; and on being 
questional, “ Did you expect it?” “ No, but 1 might have got it: as 
I asked 1 had a chance ; had 1 not asked there was none.” ’ 

‘ The forms of Samoan politeness,’ according to Captain Erskine, 
‘are as numerous as the Spanish, and often resemble them.’ 
This was the only cluster of islands visited by Mr. Williams, 
where the natives had a word for ‘Thank you.’ No such form of 
courtesy was known at the Sandwich, Tahitian, or Hervey 
gi’oups. It is in Samoa also that the curious Polynesian peculiarity 
of the ‘ language of politeness ’ especially prevails : not only 
different phrases, but different names for the same objects are 
used, in addressing chiefs or plebeians. 

These islands were the first group touched at by Captain 
Erskine, in the cruise of H,M.S. Havannah, in 1849, of which 
the interesting narrative is now before us. He found them en¬ 
gaged in an endless series of petty civil wars, the several tribes 
conflicting for the possession of a certain abstract political 
honour, which they call the ‘ Malo the idea conveyed by 
which Captain Erskine confesses his inability to explain, and ‘ 
which appears to us somewhat to resemble the notion of a 
‘ Hegemony,’ entertained by a Greek republican. But whatever 
•privileges belong to the title, this much is certain, that the people 
of Manono—a little island that is connected with Upolu by a 
shoal and reef—claimed a superiority over two districts of the 
mainland, which the latter resisted. Captain Erskine did his 
best to appease the feud, but with little success, and left the 
islands fatigued and disajppointed. After three years of conflict, 
in wldch the Missionaries attempted to mediate in vain, the 
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Upolu party, who are favourers of Christianity, prevailed, in 
April 1851, and the Manono or pagan party, succumbed. This 
alone shows that the energy of idolatry is dwindling away in its 
last stronghold, for in every former contest, from time imme¬ 
morial, the people of Manono had vanquished their enemies 
and had gained, in consequence, a certain degree of political 
supremacy over all the islands of the group. There are symp¬ 
toms that the defeated faction are watching an opportunity to 
renew the contest, and there will probably be at least one more 
civil war before the remnants of heathenism are finally 
overthrown. 

Following the westward course of Captain Erskine’s vessel, 
wc next touch at the remarkable group of the Tong*a, or Friendly 
Ishuids ; after Tahiti, the most classical region of the Pacific, 
and celebrated for many years among the wandering Europeans 
for the loveliness of its scenery, and those qualities of its inha¬ 
bitants from wlience it derives its popular name. According 
to such vague history as their traditions afford, corroborated by 
the accounts of travellers, the Tongans had been a peaceful and 
happy race until the latter years of the last century—denomi¬ 
nated among themselves, says a French missionary, the ‘malaia,^ 
or evil season—when a series of destructive civil wars com¬ 
menced among them, which decimated their population, and 
reduced the survivors to the worst conditions of Polynesian 
life. In 1797 they were first visited by agents of the London 
Missionary Society; but ultimately, under a judicious division 
of the field of labour, which was made about 1827, the Tonga 
islands and the Fijis were handed over to the VVesleyans, whose 
missionary institutions in these seas are under the control of a 
superintendent established in New Zealand ; a post now worthily 
filled by the Rev. Walter Lawry, whose two interesting volumes 
arc among the list of works at the head of this article. We 
should judge the author to be a man of a kindly and practical 
as well as religious spirit, in whom the peculiar views of the 
missionary have been a good deal tempered by considerable 
* shrewdness of observation, by advancing age, and by that ex¬ 
perience of the world which renders men at once more indulgent 
and less sanguine. The character of the individual who fills 
this post is of no small importance to the welfare of a certain 
portion of the earth’s surface; for, not to mention the other 
successes of the Wesleyans, they have established at Tonga a 
more complete system of religious government than is now to 
bo found anywhere else in the South Seas. Nearly all the 
population are converted; heathenism lingering only, if it can be 
said to linger, in a decaying political sect. Great strictness^ both 
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of moral discipline and religious observance/are generally esta¬ 
blished, And the result is seen in an orderly and tractable 
Christian population, among whom the grosser vices of savage 
life seem nearly extirpated ; polygamy has been abandoned; the 
ordinary habits of the men are peaceable, and of the women modest. 
We need not go further with Mr. Lawry, who boldly declares, ‘I 
speak of the general state of public morals, when I say tliat I 
have never seen the wheat so free from chaff in any part or the 
world, as I have seen it in these islands/ The population is 
numerous, and, contrary to ordinary* Polynesian experience, 
increasing, the number of children being particularly remarked. 
These successes have been by no means obtained without 
the aid of the lemporal power. The ware between the Christian 
and heathen factions wci*e fierce and long. The gi'eat supporter 
of the Christian cause of late years has been an eminent chief, 
baptised by the name of * George/ who now, according to the 
Wcslcyans, reigns over nearly all the islands ‘et par droit de 
conquete, et par droit de naissance / and we are concerned to 
hear, on the same authority, that our old friend Finow, the hero 
of Mariner^s interesting semi-romance, was, in reality, not only 
an impostor, but ‘ a designing, murderous rebel.’ King George, 
Avho triumphed over him, is at all events no common personage. 

* Tlmt be was an ambitious man, and not a very scrupulous one, 
cannot be doubted,’ says Captain Erskine ; but he has held, with 
vigour and sagacity, the power thus dubiously won. ^ He is a 
fine person, about six feet four inches high, and well propor¬ 
tioned, with a fine glow of comeliness, intelligence, and Christian 
benevolencebut this stature by no means gives him the 
ascendancy of Agamemnon among his gigantic chiefs and coun¬ 
cillors. Mr. Lawry, who evidently ‘ loves to look upon a Man,’ 
and has taken some pains in recording the dimensions of several of 
these, notices one Sampson Latu, ‘ local preacher and teacher,’ who 
stands six feet five and a half; Jeremiah, local preacher in Fiji, 

man of a fine mind,’ attains the same height: Adelaide, 
whose marriage to William, the son of the Tui Jbnga, was wit¬ 
nessed by Mr. Lawry, was ‘ a fine girl, with long floating hair, 
and her stature of the full size; she measured five feet ten inches, 
and 1 am quite sure she would weigh two hundred pounds; but 
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* We have said bat fittle of the common belief in the rapid depNDj^ulation of 
Polynesia, because we feci much difficulty in fonoaiug any general opinion on the 
subject. Suffice it to say that this decay, where it exists, is something quite distinct 
from the shortness of fife of which we have spoken in particular localities, and 
seems to proceed from deficiency in the number of births. Some readers may re¬ 
collect C<*ant Strzelecki’s singular and important theory on this subject, which, so 
iar as we know, has neither been copfirm^ nor refitted. (Quart. Bev. vol. Izxvi., 
p. 517.) 
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it so happens there arc no weights in Tonga sufficient to weigh 
her!’ Many anecdotes arc recorded-of the daring and policy 
by which King George paved the way for the introduction 
of Christianity among his people. Once—to recount a story 
which savours a little of tradition—*One of the chief priests 
told George, that now he had abandoned their gods there was 
none k) defend him, and one day the sharks would eat him, 
if he ^ntured into the sea—a thing which he knew George was 
very fond of doing. Instantly George challenged this priest to 
swim with him into the open ocean ’ (that is, beyond the reefs, 
within which the sharks rarely venture), * which was accepted; 
the result was that George came in, after a long swim, in perfect 
safety, and the other was so torn by the shark’s teeth that he soon 
died.’ 

George is now in pretty constant practice as a preacher, and, 
as may be supposed of so great a monarch, an extremely ‘ popular ’ 
one. ‘ In the pulpit,’ says Mr. LaWry,’ ‘ be was dressed in a 
black coat, and his manner was solemn and earnest. He held in 
his hand a small bound manuscript book, but seldom looked at 
it. . , . It was affecting to see this dignified man stretching out 
his hands over his people, with one of his little fingers cut off as 
an offering to a heathen god.’ 

But however dignified in the pulpit, he can descend on proper 
occasions, like an Homeric sovereign (we are really ashamed of 
a comparison which the habits of these races so constantly bring 
to mind), to evince his superiority in the use of very different 
language, and scold his subjects in the roundest vernacular, 

^ Addressing poor Silas,’ a dismkised teacher, who had raised a party 
in one of the islands, ‘ the Sovereign said, “ Wljy do you mention your 
paltry island here, and who made it yours? Who are you, and who 
were your fathers? I will tell you who my fathers were,” and he then 
enumerated them, ‘‘These were my ancestors; but who were yours? 
I will tell you who they were; they were my father’s cooks. Why, 
then, do you set up a claim to the insignificant islet which you call 
yours? Why did you not put it into a basket, and send it on board 
dthe canoe, and take it with you to Fiji ?—^then we should never have 
heard any more of you or your islet.” By this time Silas was holding 
down his head, glad to be hid, and praying to be forgiven,’ 

The head of what we must call the Heathen party, though 
it is now so reduced in > numbers,- and broken in power, as 
hardly to deserve the name, is the Tui Tonga, an here¬ 
ditary chief, of divine origin, and with family precedence over 
‘ George ’ himself, but whose rank, strsmge to say, seems 
eclipsed, according to the ^intricate etiquette of his country^ by 
that of his' own elder sisters and aunts. In the decline of his 
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authority he took up with the Romanists, and was a kind of 
Giant Pagan and Giant Pope in one. In the last volume of the 
‘ Annales de la Propagation de la Foi ’ there is a letter from Pere 
Chevron, one of the priests, dated August 1852, announcing the 
recommencement of religious w'ars, the forced conversion of most 
of their flock, and the straits to which the remainder were then 
reduced in the siege of their last fort by a heretic chieftain of 
singular ferocity, meaning the I’oyal preacher King George. A 
few days afterwards this last fort was taken hy the king’s army, 
and we have the testimony of an eye-witness, Captain Sir Everard 
Home, of her Majesty’s ship Calliope, that this ‘ singularly 
ferocious chieftain’ behaved with the utmost clemency, and suc¬ 
cessfully exerted himself in the fray to save the property and 
lives of the priests. After they fled from the island they lodged 
a complaint with Captain Belland, of the French ship-of-war 
La Moselle. He arrived in November, read the correspondence 
between George and the priests, acquitted his royal highness, 
acknowledged his supremacy, and received assurances in return 
that religious toleration should be the law of the land. Many of 
the vanquished chiefs renounced heathenism after their defeat, 
though the war is said by the Missionaries not to have been 
religious in its origin. The probability is that the motive of the 
Tui Tonga was to extend his rule, and the object of the llomish 
priests, who encouraged him, to extend their faith. When Cap¬ 
tain Erskine was at Tonga the pagan party had not engaged in 
the contest which has proved so fatal to tliem, and that he found 
this fraction <5f the po]>ulation less upright in their habits than 
the Protestant community, sufliciently shows that the Christianity 
of these islands has been sonfiething more than a name. 

The Missionaries aver that they stood neutral in the quarnd, 
though their sympathies were of necessity with the king. Never¬ 
theless the Wesleyans in these islands haVe been often accused of 
too great a reliance on the arm of flesh in their warfare against 
idolatry, we believe without much foundation, at least in later 
years. We need hardly refer to the stories of their cruelty towards 
heatheo chiefs and their'women, circulated by M. DupetitThouar^ 
and repeated by Sir Edward Belcher, except to express our entire 
disbelief in them; but it is not unlikely that they have been 
rendered responsible . in public opinion for some of the deeds 
of. violence committed by their associates in these religious wars. 
Thus much is certain, however the fact may stand as to the 
Wesleyans, that the signal ineflicacy of the temporal arm in giving 
real aid to the establishment of religion has been nowlicre more 
strongly evinced than in Polynesia. ^,As among the barbarous 
races of Northern Europe fifteen hundred years ago, so in the 
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Pacific at the present day, the rejoicing of the missionaries over 
the conversion of a potent sovereign is always soon followed by 
complaints cither of the spread of a mere nominal belief, or of 
bitter dissensions, re-action, and decline. It is so natural, in a 
path beset with danger and trial, to lean on the first strong staff 
that offers itself, that these good men might be forgiven if they did 
sometimes forget how certain this one is to break, and wound the 
hand of the holder. In earlier times the missionaries, to keep 
their flock in order, would sometimes allude to the possible visit 
of a ship of Avar in the event of any outrageous disobedience.* 
On this head, it is to be trusted, we have at last become 
decided in our views. No instance of armed interference on the 
part of British officers in the religious dissensions of the natives 
can be cited since the unhappy attack on the heathen fort of Bea, 
in these very Tonga islands, in 1840, by a gallant commander, 
wliose life paid the forfeit of his error. The failure of the French 
is sufficient to teach us Avisdoin : the habit of their officers of 
constantly threatening the visit of armed forces to protect their 
missionaries in these seas, has involved the nation in an unpopu¬ 
larity which no exertion of the priests has .hitherto been able to 
overcome. It is satisfactory to observe the perfect appreciation 
of his duty in this respect which characterises the narrative of 
Captain Brskine, and how sedulously he avoided all intermeddling 
Avilli the concerns of the many tribes Avhom he visited, except in 
the way of mediation and advice. In one direction only docs it 
seem to us that the employment of armed autheyity might be 
judiciously extended, and that is in controlling the excesses com¬ 
mitted with impunity by lawless Europeans. 

But.the missiona^ whose heart is in his work must do more 
than abjure recourse to external protection—he must (still harsher 
trial to flesh and blood) abjure also the use of the ordinary 
means of self-defence. Natural instinct is at hand to tell him 
that the display of a force which he never means to exert may 
be of the highest value in securing for him at the outset the 
^respect and attention of the fierce race among whom he is sent; 
but passive as such a display may be, it seems to be infallibly 
injurious to his cause. The collisions between natives and 
Europeans will almost always be found to arise from some 
exhibition of force on the one side, exciting alarm or passion 

* ‘ A missionary/ says Dr. Eossell in his * Polynesia/ in ^endeavouring to con¬ 
vince some natives of their sin, said, “ friends, your deeds are written in a book.'* 
Inten'upting me with impatience/* what book ?” cried the chief speaker. He feared 
that the Europeans had been writing to King William. His impatience was 
wrought up to the highest pitch: and I was obliged to assume a serious air, and 
say, “ the book is in heaven/', ** Oh, very good/' he replied, seeming to bo visibly 
relieved by the explanation/ ^ 
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on the other. Remove the possibility of resistance, and even 
the wildest savages will respect the hero who trusts himself 
among them unarmed and undaunted. The VTesleyans in the 
Fiji group have now dwelt for years among the most sanguinary 
barbarians of the earth, wholly defenceless, and as yet, says 
Mr. Lawry, no injury whatever has been committed on them. 
In one instance, recorded by Captain Erskine, two ladies, wives of 
these missionaries, went in a canoe, in their iiusbands’ absence, 
to an adjoining island, having .received information that a party 
of captured native women were being slaughtered and eaten. 
Ten had already been consumed at the feast—three alone re¬ 
mained, and the ladies entered the scene of these cannibal orgies, 
and boldly demanded that the survivors should be spared. 7 he 
presiding chief, filled with wonder at their temerity, granted the 
request, saying, ‘Those who are dead are dead, those who are 
alive shall live.’ The Bishop of New Zealand (we are told by 
Captain Erskine) will not allow a weapon of any kind to be 
taken on board the little vessel which carries him on his voyages 
of conversion; and, although his life has been once or twice 
in danger from outbursts of unpremeditated violence, he has 
as yet incurred no malicious hostility. 

Captain Erskine charges the missionaries at Tonga with 
the exhibition of a rather ‘ dictatorial spirit ’ towards the 
chiefs and people. ‘ The missionaries seemed to live much 
more apart from the natives than at Samoa, where free access is 
allowed to th^ at all times.’ Nor must we permit ourselves 
to exaggerate the benefits which their instruction has imparted; 
proud as they may justly be of their victories over heathenism, 
the work is as yet essentially incomplete. It has been hitherto 
a defect in the Methodist training, that it cultivates the spiritual 
to the neglect of the intellectual part of man; that it encourages 
the dreamy indolence and self-abandonment of the savage; that, 
except in religion, the Tongans are scarcely at all advanced 
beyond their heathen fathers, and show neither aptitude nor 
desire for civilisation. ‘ They can subsist upon very little,’ says^ 
Mr. Lawry, ‘and prefer idleness and poverty to labour and 
plenty.’ He laments the fault, ascribes it to the heat of the 
climate, and thinks that wants will gradually spring up which 
will give a stimulus to exertion. The chance of a change should 
not be left to tlie -course of events, but every effort should be 
made to combat a propensity which must prove the canker of 
Christianity. 

* Very little progress,* Mr. Lawry elsewhere admits, ‘ has been hitherto 
made hi tlie civilisation of the South Sea tribes, in the Friendly Islands 
and Feejce: uur are the signs at all encouraging in that matter. The 
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expectations entertained in Kng^land are by no means realised on the 
spot; at least not with the rapidity which hope, had painted, but lelt 
experience to correct. I am of opinion that the probable working out 
of the problem will be this;—That the Gospel preached by our de¬ 
voted countrymen will save the souls of multitudes in these isles; 
that this grace will soften their hearts, and change their national 
character from warriors to men of love and peace; that the tide of 
e’migration will sooner or later flow to their shores, and that a fine new 
race of civilised, mixed people, will cover this part of the earth. Thus, 
while a reiUnant of them shall be saved, God will show mercy to all 
who will accept it; and his retributive providence will be seen in the 
extinction of a nation (as, such) that has been so deeply stained with 
the orgies of idolatry and with blood .’—First Visits p. 136. 

Education, be acknowledges in his second visit, had been too 
long neglected, and that the utmost exertion must be made to 
supply it, Wc augur the best results from the confession. Every 
fresh progress brings new duties, and nowhere is it so necessary 
as in Polynesia to forget the conquests achieved, and gi;apple 
boldly and speedily with the evils which survive. 

In one respect the Wesleyan system accommodates itself 
remarkably well to the tendencies of Polynesian converts: 
nainely, in the ready provision which it makes for receiving them 
into the active service of the Church. These islands swarm 
with ‘ local preachers,’ of which there are now 487, besides 726 
day-school teachers. The attire of the inhabitants is a garment 
which reaches from the loins downwards, leaving the upper part 
of the body uncovered, but many of the prcacbi^s add a shirt, 
which they carry on their arm during the warm walk to chapel, 
regarding it exclusively as an official robe'and not as &n article of 
dress. They sometimes forget to put it on before ascending 
the pulpit, and then they perform’ the operation in the presence of 
the congregation, without its being thought to derogate in the 
least from the dignity of the preacher, or the solemnity of the 
occasion. Simple, however, as are llie notions and requirements 
of the auditors, the easy admission to the office of religious 
^ teaching is an advantage not imattendcd with danger: for it 
flatters not only the vanity of the natives, but that addiction 
to loose and exaggerated talk which is one of their besetting 
sins: The missionaries themselves complain of the difficulty of 
distinguishing between true earnestness and a child-like ambitiem 
for exhibiting an intense interest in matters into which, they do 
not really enter, and playing, as it were, at being religious. They 
find that too many of their most specious converts resemble Mr. 
Talkative, the son of one Say well, of Prating Row; * all he hath 
lieth in his tongue, and bis religion is to make a noise therewith/ 
This fluency is a characteristic of the race in other mattes besides 
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religion. We have already alluded to the Samoan taste for 
political oratory; in New Zealand Sir George Grey has in¬ 
formed us that the first result of general education among the 
chiefs was found to be a passion for letter-writing, and that 
they were constantly engaged in correspondence on trifling or 
imaginary subjects. In the same country the endless discus¬ 
sions between High Church and Low Church natives became 
at one time almost an obstacle to improvement, and the argu¬ 
ments occasionally ended, %ve believe, in an appeal to the old 
club-law. 

It is another and a more serious question, whether the ten¬ 
dency to asceticism which has distinguished the training of Pro¬ 
testant missionaries among these nations, and of the Wcsley- 
ans more especially, has or has not been productive on the 
Xvbole of benefit. Common opinion is undoubtedly against it. 
The ordinary complaint of casual visitors is, that the religious 
instructors of these reclaimed savages have endeavoured to strain 
the bow too far in the new direction; that they have destroyed the 
elements of manliness and cheerfulness in their national character, 
<ind substituted for them a slavish spirit of submission, or, at 
best, a hopeless apathy. Nor arc tlie arguments used by many 
of the missionaries themselves in this controversy calculated to 
attract impartial judges to their side of the question.—* To be 
happy, a man must be solemn; and the difference is small be¬ 
tween mirth and madness ! ’ Not so, good Walter Lawry, and, 
if it were so, what arc we to think of various anecdotes distin¬ 
guished chiefly for their quiet drollery which agreeably diversify 
your demure pages ? But the missionaries have far stronger 
grounds to rest on, when they poit^t to the peculiarities of native 
life and habits with which they had to contend. In this warfare, 
they say, there can he no compi'omise between light and dark¬ 
ness, Christ and Belial. The savage must break wholly and 
without reserve the chains which attach him to his former creed, 
or he must remain for ever a slave to it. Now the force of 
association is such, that what is in itself harmless or even com¬ 
mendable, becomes most mischievous, as being inseparably con¬ 
nected with what is evil. His case is that of St. Augustine’s 
friend, -the fiery neophyte Alypius, wheu one glance into the 
amphitheatre roused up again his fierce Pagan propensities, 
and extinguished the work of grace. The manly games of the 
warriors ..are inspiriting and invigorating, but the slightest 
indulgence in them is enough to awaken the, slumbering Atd in 
the soul of the chief. Sweet are the ^ moonlight dance and song 
under the cocoa-nut grove,, but the feelings which they recall are 
but a bad preservative for the ishind maiden agaihst the seduc- 
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tions which encompass her Christian career. The savage can 
no more be reclaimed from his idolatries to a course of decorous 
and temperate worldly enjoyment than the confirmed drunkard 
to moderate indulgence. In such cases one line only is free-— 
resist the evil one, and he will flee from you; negotiate and make 
terms with him, and he is your master'for ever. 

Tills is the logic of Puritanism; and although Puritanism 
has long ceased to exhibit itself on a great scale, as formerly, 
among the nations of Western Europe, we must not therefore 
deceive ourselves as to the real power or value of this awful 
agent, for grinding to powder old and tottering institutions, for 
rending in pieces the crust of prejudices and inert habits which 
accumulate round the human heart, for re-invigorating a sta¬ 
tionary age with new and sometimes perilous spirit. It is still 
among us and around us, and performing wonders which seem 
only to prefigure greater events to come, before which the petty 
and balanced agitation of our ordinary religious and political 
parties becomes as nothing. In America the people of jVfassa- 
chusetts, the most sagacious in the world, have just submitted 
themselves to the yoke of the ‘ Maine law,^ which makes the sale 
of fermented liquors an indictaHe offence, and this with the marked 
assent of public opinion. Do we suppose that their ]eglslatoi*s 
were ignorant of the maxims, common to triviality, about the danger 
of rc-action, and the danger of hypocrisy? Do they believe that 
the ordinary propensities of man can be controlled by the enact¬ 
ment of a republic, any more than by the ukase of a Czar ? Not 
so; but they see all around them the devastations of an enemy who 
threatens not only to corrupt their society, but the very physical 
constitution of their race. They know that against such an 
antagonist half measures are of no earthly avail—that it must 
either be left unopposed, or grappled with as a mortal foe ; and 
while numbers content themselves with the firm conviction that 
this is an immediate and pressing duty, and purposely refuse 
to look further, the more far-seeing are disposed to agree, 
though with doubt and trembling, because they believe that, 
although abuse will doubtless recur in its own time, the 
tcini>oTary shock may suffice to turn back thousands who are 
now on the high road to destruction. Thus is Puritanism 
acting now, in the commonwealth of the old Blue Laws and 
witcli persecutions, and with more or less energy over the 
whole of the vast continent which that little commonwealth has 
leavened. And the great movement now in progress in China, 
whatever other elements it may possess, is assuredly in part a 
phenomenon of the same order—a fierce blaze of Puritan zeal, 
not chiefly against effete idolatries, but against that dominion of 
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monstrous- profligacy which signalixcs the decline of a nation. 
Amidst events of such magnitude, the theocratic development of 
society in Polynesia sinks into insignificance. But it must he 
taken into account with other symptoms of the re-appearance, 
in this world’s affairs, of that mighty influence which modem 
l)hilosophy had imagined buried with the desecrated corpses 
of Cromwell and Vane, and which is destined perhaps to play 
no ordinai'y part in the next great stir of the elements of society 
among ourselves. 

Here we take our leave of the Eastern Archipelago of the 
Pacific, or Polynesia Proper, unless the questionable Fiji group 
is still to be ranked as part of it. Melanesia lies before us, the 
youngest quarter of the world, and as yet the least visited, but 
likely soon to .add contributions of no common interest to the his¬ 
tory of Christian enterprise. It is in this region that the Bishop 
of New Zealand, interpreting, as we have been told, into a kind 
of call from above, a singular official mistake, by which his epis¬ 
copal diocese was made to spread over some thousand leagues 
of oceAn, has commenced bis most remarkable career of mis¬ 
sionary activity. To these subjects, and to the still more im¬ 
portant topics afforded by the religious progress of New' Zealand 
itself, wc trust to take an early opportunity of introducing our 
I’eaders. 


Aut. IV.— 1. Biographie tie M. Guizot. Par E. Pascallct. 
Paris, 1841. 8vo. 

2. Notice Biographique sur la Vieetsurles TravauxdeM. Guizot. 
Par Felix Droiiin, Paris, 1841, 8vo. 

3. Biographie de M. Guizot, Par Th, Descheres. Paris, 1842. 
8vo. 

4. M. Guizot. Parun Homme dcRien. Paris (sans date). 8vo. 


TV/T GUIZOT has shared the usual fate of eminent persons in 
France, where it is much more common than with us to 
publish biographies of living men, in being made the hero of,, 
numerous narratives, not one of which gives a tolerable account of 
his motives and actions. Such ephemeral productions are below 
criticiste, and even where they have a temporary life they may 
be safely left to perish from their inherent feebleness. It is with 
a far more important purpose than to rescue M. Guizot from the 
vapid perversions of bad biographers that we are about to attempt 
a review of his distinguished career. , Fip^m the hour tliat he 
entesred into public life bn has been an influential actor in the 
great events which were passing around him, and for.many years 
he was, in power as well as reputation, the leading statesman of 
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France. The objects at which he has steadily aimed, and the 
reasons why he failed to attain his ends, are little understood; 
and as the history involves the causes of the frequent revolutions 
which have distracted his country, and a description of the evils 
which still lie at the root and corrupt the tree, we know no better 
method of indicating the political errors and prospects of France 
than in connexion with the persevering but fruitless endeavours 
of this illustrious statesman. 

It was on the 3rd Germinal, an II. (5th April, 1794), the very 
day of the execution of Danton, that the national guard of Re- 
moulins sei;ced a gentleman, who said his name was Francois 
Giraud, of Nimes. The capture took place in the middle of the 
night at the ci-deva)it Croix do Ledemn — ci^devant^ because the 
very name of the Cross was then forbidden by a rej)ublic which 
had proclaimed unbounded religious freedom. The next day the 
prisoner was interrogated by the Comiie de Surveillance of the 
commune of Kemoulins. Having been conveyed to Nimes with¬ 
out delay, he was on the 19tii of the same month condemned to 
death by sentence of the judges of the Criminal Court, and im¬ 
mediately executed^ He had originally been suspected of unde¬ 
fined conspiracies against the unity and indivisibility of the 
Republic, but as he did not think proper to obey the summons 
the court paid no attention to the charges. He was condemned 
solely for liis contumacy, oxvA. ipso facto outlawed and executed,— 
a proceeding similar to what the French judges still call a com- 
damnation par contumace. The original sentence, of which we 
subjoin an extract, may still be seen among the archives {gr^e) 
of what is now the Imperial Court of Nimes:— 

< The tribunal, having heard the public accuser, pronouncing judg¬ 
ment without any appeal whatever, according to the powers conferred 
on it by the Reprisentant du Peuple on the 8th of the present month, 
and according to the law of the 23rd Ventose last, which says,— 

* “ Every one accused of any conspiracy against the Republic, who 
will not obey the summons, shall be put hors de la loif — 

^ Has declared and declares that the accused is hors de la loi^ and 
consequently oiders that the said accused shall be delivered widiin twenty- 
four iiours to the executiemer and put to death* 

‘ Further, according to the 2nd article of the law of the 4th of Sep¬ 
tember last (old style), which says,— 

^ “ All the property of individuals who at Marseilles,'or in the neigh¬ 
bouring departments, rise against the National authority is to be con¬ 
fiscated, and applied to the indemnification due to the persecuted 

patriots in the sai^e localities,”— 

‘ The tribunal orders also Chat the property of the said accused shall 
be confiscated for the benefit of the republic, and specially applied to 
the indemnification due to the persecuted patriots in these districts, 

‘And 
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' And in consequence of the said confiscation the tribunal orders, 
acconling to the law of the 19th Brumaire last, that the children of tlic 
said accused, if he has any, shall be received into the Foundling Hospital, 
and brought up according to the law of the 1st of July last/ 

This document is not an exceptional one, and thousands of 
the same kind may be found in the greffes of the Courts of 
France. The country —La Vendee and the 6migT^e excepted— 
was not then, as many contend, labouring under the convulsive 
agitation of a revolutionary agony; but was, on the contrary, 
strongly supporting the government, and the more illegal and 
tyrannical it became the more the enthusiasm increased. France 
was fighting en masse against Europe on behalf of these 
rulers. The populace were butchering the elite of society for 
the glorification of the Convention, and cheering the members 
of that assembly who were inaugurating the guillotine in the 
provinces. In the language of a clever and courageous author, 
M. Vitet, the people seemed only to employ their voices to vitu¬ 
perate, and their hands to throw mud at, their victims. It was 
in a word a nation which, several months after the fall and death 
of Robespierre, ordered the apotheosis of the execrable Marat, 
and erected public altars to him in Paris. 

The gentleman who called himself Giraud, in order to pre¬ 
vent the friend in whose house he was found from incurring any 
danger, disclosed his true name as soon as he Avas in the hands 
of his judges, and, refusing the generous offer of a compassionate 
gendarme, Avho A^olunteercd, af the peril of his own life, to 
contrive his escape, marched to the scaffold. His true name 
Avas Guizot, the father of the celebrated statesman, Avhom, as avc 
have just seen, the merciful republic ordered to be thrown into a 
foundling hospital, there to receive such an education as might 
suit the authors of the tragedy. 

M. Guizot is descended from an ancient family, whicli Avas 
dmded into two branches. The Catholic branch was established 
in Limousin and at Toulouse, and in the sixteenth century, 
furnished several CapitauUy or. chief ciA'ic magistrates, to'that , 
town; the Protestant branch bad settled at Nimes, where, 
amongst his numerous ancestors, we shall mention only the illus¬ 
trious Castclnau family, with which the family of Sir J. Boileau, 
Bart., is connected. The Boileaus (who left France for England 
at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes) derive-their descent 
from the celebrated Etienne Boileau, who was des mar- 

chands under the reign of St. Louis, and was, the author of an 
exceedingly interestiiig work c^led the Livte des Metiers^ 

M. Guizot, who perished from the revolutionary mania in 
1794, was a lawyer, and, though only 27 years of age at his 
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death, had earned a high reputation in his native town. He had 
married, in 1786, Mademoiselle Elizabeth Sophia Bonicel, whose 
father was a respectable Protestant vicar. Her rare worth, and her 
attachment to the memory of her husband, whom she mourned 
at the end of her life, after 54 years of widowhood, almost as 
deeply as on the day of his death, inspired every one with admi¬ 
ration. She never parted for a single moment with the last letter 
which she received from him, and always wore it, enclosed in a 
case, next her heart. At the period of the birth of the future 
statesman (4th October, 1787) the French Protestants had not 
acquired the civil rights which, but two months after, Louis XVI. 
conferred on them. They had no churches, no public worship, 
no recognised marriages; they were hardly reckoned amongst 
moral beings. Even in the towns where, as at Nimes, they 
formed a large and respectable body of many thousands, the 
French Protestants, notwithstanding the eloquent denunciations 
of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, and other enemies of perse¬ 
cution and intolerance, were not allowed to offer in common their 
prayers to the Almighty. In order to hear the exhortations 
of their pastors, they were obliged to repair to some remote 
and concealed spot—they called it the Desert —to which they 
were frequently tracked by tlic police, who dispersed them by 
firing at them as if they had been wild beasts. In her youth, 
Madame Guizot, who all her life was conspicuous for her firm 
attachment to her religious principles, had often joined the 
congregation at the Desert^ in defiance of the ftisUlades by which 
the meetings Were constantly terminated. Persecution indeed 
never fails to increase the devotion of high-minded persons to the 
faith of their fathers, and it is evident how hopefully the French 
Protestants must have received the announcements of the reforms 
which were promised in 1789, But as their religious and moral 
principles were still unimpaired, while those of the Catholics 
had generally given place to sceptical or atheistical notions,* they 

^ It is to Voltsdre and his coterie that the infidelity of France in the eighteenth 
century is generally ascribed; but it must be remarked that amongst a truly rcH- 
»gioas people these attacks upon Christianity would have excited disgust instead of 
sympathy. Voltaire was realty the child of an antecedent infidelity as well ^as the 
parent of much of the subaeqi^ent license. Sceptical notions bad already spread 
widely over France in the beuiuhing of the eight^nth century; and there is extant 
a letter of the Princess Palaune—the mother of the Regent Orleans—in which she 
expresses herself thus 1 do not believe that there are at this moment in Paris- 
counting ecclcsLastics.mf well as laymen—one hundred persons who .hold the Chria< 
tian fhith, even to the extent of believing, in'the existence of our Saviour! I. 
shudder with horror I' A whole century before, the P5re Mersenne, the celebrated 
friend of Pascal and Descartes, had stated in hie Commentary bn Genesis (printed 
in 1G23) that .Paris ojone contained !)0,000 atheists ^ and that sometimes twelve of 
them were to be found together in the'same house. * 
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took a much less prominent part in the horrors wliicli succeeded. 
Some even tried lo resist, and, like M. Guizot’s father, perished 
in the attempt. 

After the dreadful catastrophe the unfortunate widow dis- 
])layed a Roman firmness. Left with two infants (M, Guizot 
liad a younger brother, who died about fifteen years ago), and 
surrounded with implacable foes, she never lost her presence of 
mind. She saw that henceforth her duly in life was to devote 
herself exclusively to the training of her children, and believ¬ 
ing that Franc^e could not afford them a religious, moral, and 
intellectual education, she collected all the pecuniary means 
which remained to her, and, as soon as she was permitted to 
leave Nimes, went with her children to Geneva, where she 
remained for six years superintending their studies. The 
young Guizot made rapid progress in classical studies, in phi¬ 
losophy, and in mathematics, to which latter science lie 
applied himself with ardour,* under the celebrated professor 
Lhuillicr. His aptitude for acquiring languages was astonish¬ 
ing. We have ourseKes heard him reciting the most beautiful 
CJanzoni of IVtrarch, which he had learned by heart at Geneva 
more than forty years before; and he was so familiar with 
German, that his first historical essay (on the study of history) 
was originally written in that language, and printed in the 
Morgenblatt in the year 1809, But what conferred more honour 
upon him than ev’^en his literary j^rogi'ess were the regular habits 
of life, the reflective mind, the philosophic views, the feelings 
of impartiality and justice, and, above all, the moral courage, 
which we consider to be the distinguishing features of his cha¬ 
racter. All who have known M. Guizot intimately have ob¬ 
served how little there is in him of the peculiar French element. 
In his speecli, in his writings, in his countenance, in his conduct, 
there is a steadiness and seriousness which is the reverse of 
national, and which, doubtless, he owes to Geneva. This pecu¬ 
liarity, while it was one of the causes of the esteem with which 
he was regarded abroad, did not contribute, we suspect, to make 
him popular in France, where e,^prits and volatile characters (bans 
enfans) are often more appeciated than strong, reflective minds, 
and stem,, inflexible dispositions. 

In the year 1805 M. Guizot left Geneva and went to Paris to 
study jurisprudence. There the steadiness of his conduct and 
the precocity of his talents gained him the friendship of several 

* M. Thiers was also very skilful in mathematics; and ve have been assured 
that in his early life hecomposed a treatise on trigonome^y, which hasneveri how¬ 
ever, been published. 
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eminent men, and among them of M. Stapfer, formerly Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Switzerland in Paris, who acted tlie part of 
a father to him, and under whose direction he applied himself 
to German philosophy and theology. M. Suard, who, with his 
learned circle, then exercised a great literary authority in Paris, 
no sooner became acquainted with the young ^tudiant en droit, 
than he proposed to him to furnish some articles to the Pvblicistc, 
a periodical which two years later was suppressed by the imperial 
police. After contributing to the Publicinte and Les Archives 
Littcraires, M. Guizot in the year 1809, published a Dictionary 
of Synonymes in two volumes, which is still a standard work in 
France, and has frequently been reprinted. In common with 
nearly all men who have become distinguilhed as authors, he 
jiaid a passing tribute to poetry by writing a tragedy, Titus 
Sabinns, the subject of which he borrowed from the Fourth Book 
of Tacitus. It has never been published. It is a curious fact 
that a man who has placed himself at the head of the modern 
historical school of his country did not, at the beginning of his 
literary career, show any strong predilection for the study. While 
he applied himself to almost every other branch of knowledge, 
the pursuit to which he was to owe so much of his fame was 
rather neglected. The reasons which finally induced him to 
turn his attention to it arc stated in a letter which he addressed 
some years ago to a friend, and which now lies before us ;— 

‘ It was in Paris in the year 1808, when I began to think about a 
new translation of Giblion, with notes and corrections, that I became 
interested in historical inquiries. The history of the establishment of 
Christianity inspired me with a passionate interest. I read the fatliersof 
the Church, and the great works of the German writers relating to that 
■period. Never did any study mote captivate my mind. It was by 
those researches, and by the philosophy of Kant, that I w'as led to the 
study of German literature. As to my investigations into the history 
of the ancient l^islation of Europe, I undertook them when I was 
appointed in 1811 professor of modern history, at the Faculty of Letters 
in Paris, and with a special view to my lectures on the origin of the 
Qiodem civilisation of Europe. I then plunged into the original chro¬ 
nicles, charters, the civil and ecclesiastical laws of the barbarians and of 
the middle ages. The works of the modern historians, especially the 
Germans, helped me much, but, while studying them, I always con¬ 
sulted the original documents, and verified the accuracy of their state¬ 
ments. I thus leaxnt to entertain, the ^atest esteem for the Genuan 
historians, but not' to follow them implToidy. They have great luiow- 
ledge and much penetration, but not always accurate views, nor sufii'^ 
cient political intelligence. They seldom depict correctly the characters 
and manners of di^feat nations, and they do not even follow with com¬ 
plete exactness the order of events.’'" 

The 
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The translation of Gibbon,* which gave birth to such impor¬ 
tant results, was pu!)lishcd, in thirteen volumes, in 1812 ; and 
the new oommentaiy of M. Guizot was received with consider¬ 
able favour. It is characteristic of the youthful annotator that 
with all his admiration for the great historian, he emphatically 
censured the predilection shown by Gibbon for material gran¬ 
deur over moral fortitude, as evinced in his depreciation of the 
heroic courage of the Christian martyrs, and his exaltation of the 
ferocious exploits of Tamerlane. 

We have seen that M. Guizot was a contributor to one of the 
few periodicals which the Buonaparte government allowed to 
exist. These journals afforded some slight resource to several dis¬ 
tinguished persons tirhom the Revolution had ruined. Among 
them was Sllle. de Mculan, whose family had been formerly 
wealthy, and who n,ow contrived, by great talent, and still greater 
courage, to eke out her means by the use of her pen. This was 
a harassing life, and her health soon failed. On becoming 
acquainted with the fact, M. Guizot, to whom she was scarcely ' 
known, sent to the Publiciste several articles in her name. She 
at last discovered the friend, who had so delicately assisted 
lier, and the consequence of the intimacy which resulted was, 
that, though Mile, de Meulan was much older than M. Guizot, and 
miglit almost liave been his mother, a marriage ensued. The 
union proved a happy one; and, what was of no slight im¬ 
portance, Mmc. Guizot, whose moral tales and educational 
writings are among the best French works of that description, 
repaid to some extent the original obligation, and was a literary 
as Avell as a domestic lielpmate to her husband. 

Though M. Guizot was already considered one of the future 
luminaries of France, he was never employed by the Imperial 
Government. Baron Pasquier, then Prffet de Police^ and who, 
under Louis Philippe, we have seen at the head of the Cham¬ 
ber of Peers, wished to have him appointed an aadifeur to 
the Comeil d^Etat which was a sort of nursery of the imperial 
functionaries. He spoke of him to the Duke of Bassano, the 
Minister fqr Foreign Affairs, who in the year 1810 directe4 
M. Guizot to draw up a memoir on the.exchange of the English 
prisoners at Morlaix with the French prisoners in England. All 

the necessary dobuiUents were put into his hands, and he digested 

■ ^ . - — - - - —.. .... 

^ The first Fren^ translation of Gibbon vfis puUished by I^eclere dc Sept- 
Chines, irho was the i;D$tructor of Louis XVl. in the English laogha^. It is nov 
a >;relt-authenticated fhet that lx>ui8 XYI. was the translator of a portion of the first 
volume, and that he only desisted from his task when he reached the chapter where 
Glbbou attacks the historical fiemndation of Christianity. This translation of 
Louis XVl. makes part of the puolicatJdn df Leclerc de Sept-ChSnes, and was 
adopted m a revised form in the edition of M> Gmzot, 
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a paper which was submitted to Buonaparte, who undoubtedly 
was not pleased with it, as the author never heard anything 
more on the subject. The plan of M. Guizot was devised with 
the bond, fide intention of facilitating the exchange, while Buona< 
paite oniy wanted to impress the French public with the belief 
that he was making parihe offers to England, and that England 
rejected them. About the same time M. Guizot, who, through 
the influence of the then grand master of the university, Fontanes, 
'had been elected a professor in the Faculty of Letters of Paris, 
received an intimation that his introductory lecture was ex¬ 
pected to contain an eulogium on the master of France. 
The lecture was delivered without the panegyric, and M, Guizot 
had thenceforth nothing to hope from the Imperial Government. 
From what we now know of the philosophical turn of his mind, 
and his habit of developing general principles, it is evident that 
he could never have found much favour with Buonaparte, who 
always discountenanced speculative men. 

It was not until the Restoration that'M. Guizot entered into 
political life, and he was still too young to take a prominent part, 
because, by the Charte of 1814, no one could be elected a member 
of parliament under forty years of age. It was not easy to put 
in practice the Constitution granted by Louis XVIII., for con- 
stitutioilal,liberty was a boon to which the bulk of the nation 
were strangers. There was neither political education nor politi< al 
ideas among the people. The few true constitutionalists of 1789 
had either perished on the scaffold or died in indigence and 
«xile. The Republicans had generally bowqd to the imperial 
despotism ;,and, under any circumstances, it was not amongst the 
partizans of the government of 1793 that the supporters of 
rational freedom were to be sought. There was, indeed, such a 
perversion of ideas on the subject, that in the eyes of the masses 
the soldiers of Buonaparte represented the liberal party, from the 
mere fact that they were engaged in defending the national 
independence against foreign armies. The dmigrdsy the natural 
and legitimate supporters of the new rigime^ were so totally un¬ 
acquainted with the existing state of France, and were so dis¬ 
liked by the nation, that, instead of adding strength to the 
government, they were a source of excessive embarrassment. 
Their habits and claims, their political and religious preju¬ 
dices, lo0kqd Mpaa with suspicion, whild*' their antiquated 
costume'.and de&eanonr were the theme of general ridicule. 
Above all, a reyjscted dynasty, brought back by foreign bayonets, 
and princes^ whokO veiy names were new to the majority of the 
people, r^dered every pqs||ble course unpopular. Bqotiax 
voi. xciv. NO. cmxvn. 4 . k parte 
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parte was hated, but the Bourbons were not Io\ed, and 
affairs had arrived at tliat condition that no ruler or system 
was left which had the confidence of the country. Mani¬ 
festations, to bo sure, of the most enthusiastic nature took 
place at the downfall of the imperial power, but the restored 
princes remembered too well the still more enthusiastic fetes, 
which, twenty years before, had celebrated the destruction of the 
French monarchy, to attach much importance to the rejoicings. 
They were aware that all the speeches emphatically delivered by 
the corporate bodies to every successive government were only a 
{fort of canvassing for places. Their esteem for the natioa 
which they saw prostrated at their feet was not likely to be 
increased by the sight of persons fastening their crosses of the 
Legion of Honour to the tails of Cossacks' horses, while others 
attached themselves to the ropes by which the mob attempted to« 
pull down from the column of the Place Venddme the Em¬ 
peror's statue, which they had previously all but Worshipped. 

The nation was worn out and impoverished by perpetual wars, 
and with a diminished population it wanted only repose and 
peace. The little political vigour which remained was exerted in 
securing personal interests, or took the form of a pervading- 
discontent, which was directed to no well-defined end. Those 
who clamoured for securing the conquests of the Revolution were 
much lAore anxious to preserve the conquests they had made of 
the estates of the upper classes, than to promote the public 
liberties; while the grand aim of the tmiqris was naturally to> 
obtain the restoration of the property of which they had been 
despoiled. It was amidst these difficulties, and exposed to the 
indifference and even dislike of the great majority of persons of 
all descriptions, that a handful of highmind^ men, headed by 
the king himself, fendeavoured to establish in France a con¬ 
stitutional government. In spite of every obstacle the attempt 
succeeded for a longer time than could have been anticipated 
—thanks to the honest and liberal feelings of Louis XvIIL, 
to whose memory France ought not to be ungrateful—and thanks 
also to a small but strong phalanx, such as Professor Royer 
Collard, Marshal Gouvion Saint Oyr, the Abbe de Montesquiou,. 
and Camille Jordan, all of whom have passed away. Though 
still very young, M. Guizot had a prominent place in this first 
constitutional pally, of which he is now one of the last con¬ 
spicuous survivors. 

Of all the impediments which the fbundets of a liberal govern¬ 
ment bad to encounter then and afterwlMrds, the most difficult to 
surmount was the contempt for l«q|pd restraints^wbich years of 
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arbitrary government had pro'duced. The majesty of the law had 
been so incessantly violated by the tyranny of mobs, or the 
tyranny of their rulers, that a disrespect for its provisions 
became, and continues, an habitual feeling among the French, 
and this with regard to private as well as political affairs. A 
single example, which occurred at the moment, will serve as a 
type oFthe mode of procedure which was in favour on the other 
side of the Channel. The Journal des J)6bats^ managed at the 
period of the Revolution by two clever brothers of the name of 
Berlin, was exposed under Buonaparte to the most savage perse¬ 
cution, In 1801 the Beiliins were prohibited from writing in 
their journal, and one of them was exiled to the island of Elba. 
Afterwards, in spite of the title it assumed of Journal de 
VEmpire^ the newspaper got again into disgrace, and was trans¬ 
ferred, according to imperial usage, to more Buonapakist authors.* 
At the fall of Buonaparte the natural course would have been to 
obtain an order for the restitution of the property.’ But this 
course was too complex for Frenchmen, and a more summary 
mode of proceeding was adopted. The two Bertins, who were 
men of almost gigantic stature and strength, accompanied by M. 
Armand Bertin, the present editor, also a very powerful man, 
aimed themselves with bludgeons, and, entering the office of the 
newspaper, drove away, cudgel in hand, the imperial redacteurs* 
The Journal des Debats supported monarchical principles, and 
sucli were the editors to whom the constitutional party was obliged 
to intrust the hard task of impressing daily upon Frenchmen 
the respect due to the law of the land. 


^ Tke decree by wbicli Buonaparte confiscated this newspaper in 1811 is worth 
giving, as an instance of the fiimsy pretences which he had the courage to put 
forth as ills justification for violating the rights of property and die freedom of ‘ 
the press:—* Seeing that the proceeds of a journal can only become property by an 
express grant made by us, seeing that de I*Empire has not been granted 

by us to anybody, and that the present proprietors have realised considerable 
profits in consequence of the suppression oi thirty newspapers,—profits which 
they have enjoyed for a great numter or years, and which have more than indem* 
nified them for any socnfices they can have made in die course of their unden- 
taking^seeing moreover diat not only the censorship, but even every species of 
influence over the redaeiim of the journal should exclusively belong to safe men 
known fbr their attachment to our person, and for their indepen&nce (vhignj. 
ment) of all foreign mfluenoe and correspondence, wo have decreed and do decree 
as follows.’ This singular state document then proceeds to divide the pmperty 
into twenty-four shares, eight of which are to belong to the government, and 
sixteen to be distributed by Napoleon among individuals who have done him some 
service. When a shareholder died, his portion was' to revert to the emperor, to 
be conferred Uj^n another convehient tool. The shareholders were to manage 
the paper, andNapoleoUi in eouaiderationof his eight shares, wastober^refiented 
at the of^oe by a Gdvmissijiry of PgUce, The whole is signed by himseHfand was 
so ri^rottsly executed that the Bertiaa were oompell^ to give up ffie balance 
they nod in baud, while those who bad lent considerable sums upon''lhe aecurity 
of the paper were refiised a single sous of principal or interest. ^ 
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This state of affairs could not fail to lead to'a catastrophe. A 
militaiy revolution (nought Buonaparte back to Paris, and 
compelled Louis XVIII. to seek shelter at Ghent.i^ All Europe 
again took arms against the great disturber of the public peace, 
and France thenceforth could expect nothing but a fresh invasion 
and numberless calamities. The natural result of the event was 
to weaken the influence of the constitutional party and to give 
more credit to the absolutists who surrounded Louis XVllI. at 
Ghent, and who, headed by the Duke of Blacas, impressed the 
king with the idea that every attempt to establish a constitution 
would unavoidably lead to new revolutions. M. Guizot, who had 
censured Gibbon for his admiration of Tamerlane, and his indif¬ 
ference to moral principles, soon perceived that Tamerlmre was 
at Paris, and that the germ of all the liberty feasible was at 
Ghent. Accordingly he accepted the task of pleading in the 
name of the constitutional party the cause of freedom before 
Louis XVIII. Happily he succeeded, and this step, with 
which he has been so bitterly reproached, was in reality the first 
great political service he rendered his country. He took the 
measure openly and courageously, according to his habit, while 
many others played a double game, and awaited in silence the 
issue of the contest. He would have preferred the peaceful 
establishment of a constitutional government, without being 
driven to purchase it by the blow which his country received at 
Waterloo, but for a liberal mind there was no choice between 
freedom and Tamerlane, and it is Hot our province tp complain 
if France was emancipated by the Duke of Wellington and a 
British army. It would not be difficult to prove that Ihcrmen 
who then remained in Paris to watch events in order that they 
might make a display of their national feelings, or welcome the 
vic^ry of the allies, according to circumstances, did not possess 
the patriotic sentiments of the men of Ghent. An anecdote 
which, several years since, was related to us by the present 
Nestor of French science, M. Biot, will illustrate the comparative 
patriotism of the respective parties. At the Restoration, while 
the army of the allies was still encamped in the suburbs of Paris, 
Louis XVIII. made a short stay at Sk.Ouen, before entering his 
capital. ^ Numerous distinguished persons proceeded there 
to pay their respects to the prince who had just proclaimed 
the basis of consntbtionsl liberty. One day M. Biot, 'M. Royer 
Collard, and M. Guizot, on going thither in a carriage, had to 

S ass through the cam^. At the sight of the foreign soldiers 
I. Guizot looked stendy moujmM, and M. Biot was so much 
affected that, seized ^ a ifj^ciOb of nervOus fit, he began to sob. 
Upon this Royer dollam ppidted at M. !mot in a satirical 
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manner and said, ‘ Then you have still a French heart ? I have 
long since lost mine!’ A few years afterwards a body of French 
liberals and Buonapartists made a hostile demonstration on the 
left bank of the Bidassoa against the army which was about to 
invade Spain, and for his participation in the movement, Armand • 
Carrel was twice condemned to death, as a traitor. The sentence 
was annulled, and this alliance with foreig:n troops against ‘ 
his own countrymen did not prevent him from being, after 1830, 
the favourite leader of that very republican party who were con¬ 
stantly hurling anathemas against the men of Ghent. 

‘ To explain thoroughly the various phases of the life of M. 
Guizot from 1814 to 1830, it would be necessary to sketch the 
political history of France. But without entering at large upon 
so extensive a subject, it is at least indispensable to remember a 
few leading particulars. Before the Cent Jours an attempt 
towards the fusion of the different parties was made under the 
ministry of the Abbe de Montesquieu. After the battle of 
Waterloo, under the ministries of the Duke of Richelieu and of 
the Duke Descazes, the constitution was endangered from two 
opposite quarters—the Ultra Royalists, and the secret societies 
composed of Republicans and Buonapartists. The influ¬ 
ence of the ultras, as they were then called, produced the reac¬ 
tionary chamber called the Chambre iidrouvahh^ which Louis 
XVIll. had the good sense to dissolve on the 5th of Septemher 
1816. On the other side the influence of the secret societies 
brought about the assassination of the Duke de Berri in the 
year 1820. This crime proved a heavy blow to the esta¬ 
blishment of liberty in France, which ‘was still further 
impeded by three important events: the foijaiation of the Villele 
ministry, the invasion of Spain, and the death of Louis XVllI, 
Under Charles X., who, during his brother’s reign, was con¬ 
sidered the true leader of the absolutists, reaction made such 
rapfd progress, that within three years it provoked the liberal 
elections of 1828, and led to the appointment of the Martiguac 
ministry, which, in spite of its good intentions, was not strong 
enough to check the backward tendencies of the Court on the 
one hand and the excited feelings of the nation, on the other: 
At last Charles X. drew the sword and threw away the scabbard, 
by appointing Prince Polignac his prime minister. The Revo¬ 
lution of 1830 was the answer to that provocation. 

It is almost needless to say that M. Guizot was a supporter of ’ 
the govemment under'those ntinistries with which he, had at 
least a general community pf opinion, and that he was in the 
opposition under anti-liberal administrations. In 1§14 he was 
appointed SecretaaQr-Gen^iai tp the Minister of .thq Interior, an 
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office analogous to that of our Under-Secrctary of State. By 
putting a liberal, a protestant, and a bourgeouy as was M. 
Gui;!ot, at the side of a royalist, an ecclesiastic, and a nobleman, 
as was his chief the Abbe de Montesquiou, Louis XVIIL 
gave a proof of his sincere wish to effect a fusion between all that 
was best in the nation. 

After the Cent Jours^ M. Guizot held a similar position, but 
retired when the ministry of the Marquis Barbe Marbois was 
overthrown. In 1816 he presented a memoir to Louis XVIII,, 
urging him to dissolve the Chambre introuvable, and, on his cou¬ 
rageous advice being accepted, he was appointed Conseillen 
d^Efat by the new ministry, in conjunction with several of the 
strongest supporters of parliamentary freedom. Under the reac¬ 
tion which took place after the death of the Duke de Berry, the 
well-known liberal principles of Camille Jordan, Royer Collard, 
and the Baron dc Barante, caused them to be dismissed from the 
Conseil dEtat^ when M. Guizot vohintarily resigned. Fiom that 
period up to his election in 1830 to the Chamber of Deputies, 
he held no political office whatever. 

In the administration as well as in the Conseil dEtat^ M. 
Guizot, in conjunction with his party, continually exerted liimself, 
in spite of great difficulties, to impress upon the government the 
necessity of giving honest and regular motion to the new consti¬ 
tutional machine. And whenever, by the rapid turns of polities 
in those days, he was out of office, he commenced with his pen 
the struggle against the retrograde system. His political pam¬ 
phlets published between 1816 and 1822—On Representative 
Goiemraent; On the Government of France; On Political 
Justice; On the Mode of Conducting Government and Opposi¬ 
tion ; On Capital Punishment for Political Offences—were filled 
with true constitutional ideas, and, appearing at the critical 
moment, were received with immense applause. By his frequent 
appeals through the press, he was one of the most influential 
causes of the rc-awakening of the freedom of thought and opinion, 
which had slumbered during the Empire, and which a few years 
after acquired dictatorial power in France. Tiiis double and 
alternate action of M. Guizot upon the government and upon the 
public i*s thus stated bitosclf in one of his pamphlets; ‘ When 
1 was in office I did my "duty; and the proof of it is, that I am in 
a private station; now I nse my right by addressing myself to the 
nation at large-’ 

All these political utanifostoes furnish important evidence 
of the state of par^s at ’tbe period. But pamphlets are more 
adapted to pull down tbati' to build up. M. Guizot wanted 
^ to raise the edifice of a cdn4|ituti<^ and to impress *ibe younger 
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part of tbe nation with the true principles of that form of 
government. With this view, in 1820 he took as the subject of 
his lectures on Modern History at the Faculty of Letters, ‘ The 
Origin of Representative Government in Europe.’ His success 
was wonderful. All Paris flocked to hear him, and the largest 
Hall of the Sorbonne was not sufficiently spacious to accommo¬ 
date tfie thousands who besieged the doors. The crowd was so 
dense, and the difficulty of getting a seat so great, that many 
persons in the neighbourhood obtained a living by the sale of 
plat es whit *i they secured by coming several hours before the 
time. The enthusiasm of an entire population of students, the 
cheers with which the professor was received, the reverent 
attention paid to his words, call to mind the ten thousand youths 
-of all ages and nations who in the thirteenth century surrounded 
in the open air the pulpits of the most celebrated teachers of the 
University of Bologna. At the end of the darkness of the 
middle ages the Italians sought instruction with the same irre¬ 
sistible eagerness with which Frenchmen in 1820 sighed for 
freedom. These lectures, of which the topics are chiefly taken 
from the histories of England ^d France, were only known 
through the imperfect reports of short-hand wiiters. They 
hav c been recently published by their author in a complete form, 
and, though they are separated by thirty years from the circum¬ 
stances to which they owed their origin, and ha\e no longer 
that peculiar political significance which gave them such potent 
meaning at the time ol their delivery, they are still among the 
most instructive works of M. Guizot. 

The extraordinary success of the Lectures was not allowed 
to pass without notice, and the professor was soon abruptly 
deprived of his chair. The pen which M. Guizot had hitherto 
employed chiefly in galling his enemies, now enabled him to 
supply the domestic necessities in which his dismissal had 
involved him. Without ceasing to labour at the construction of 
the constitutional edifice to which he had devoted the energies 
of his life, he published an immense variety of works, of which 
we will only mention his great collection of ori^al memoirs 
on the history of France, from Gregory of Tours to William 
of Poictiers, and a similar collection on the history of the Revo¬ 
lution of England in the seventeenth centuty. A short time 
afterwards he undertook the publication of a nevf periodical, the 
Berne Frangaiset m which, with several of his most distin¬ 
guished friends, he again became the advocate of constitutional 
liberties. Amongst the contributors who were then his disciples 
-and admirers* fiome, like Armand Carrel and Godefroy Cavaignac, 
beqame, aifter I6f30> his most i)rreconcileahle enemies; and by 
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their articles in the National aided in preparing the overthrow 
of the government of Louis Philippe. The Revm was addressed 
principally to the higher class of readers, while another porio* 
dical, the Globe^ conducted by the younger and more active 
members of tlie party, appealed to the multitude. 

There is a unity and consistency in the efforts of thoughtful^ 
sagacious, and upright men^ which is often disregarded in the 
struggle of parties, and which only becomes manifest in looking 
back on their career. It will readily be inferred from our narra¬ 
tive, that the peculiar merit of M. Guizot and bis followers con^ 
sibted in the unceasing efforts they made for the political educa¬ 
tion of France, and for the introduction of the constitutional 
principles they had derived from the history of England. 
Keeping aloof from popular passions as much as was practicable 
amidst the convulsive agitation of parties, their views assumed 
a philosophic form, and from the didactic nature of their 
writings they were called doctrinaires^ This sobriquet^ applied 
to them at first by the Royalists and afterwards by the ultra- 
libetals, and generally understood in a contemptuous sense, 
is of itself a proof that the ^tion never possessed an adequate 
notion of constitutional government, the very nature of which 
involves a rational framework, and not a mere assemblage of 
crude empiri^l ideas. 

Never was the struggle more animated and interesting than in 
1825, wliich was the year of the coronation of Charles X. The 
hopes of the retrograde party were elated by the bigotry and 
absolutist principles of'the new king, while the repugnance of 
young France to the old ideas was daily increasing. It was in 
this } car that the great indemnity to the emigres was decreed, and 
that another bill, much less necessary, the law against sacrilege, 
was passed. It was in this year also that General Foy, the famous 
popular orator, flashed the last lightnings of his burning elo¬ 
quence. A youn^ traveller, who s]pent several months in Paris at 
the time, kept a journal, from which he has permitted us to make 
extracts, and tliey present such a lively picture of the political 
passions which then pervaded society, and such curious traits of 
national peculiarities,* as well as of many of the celebiated men 
of the day, that we are persuaded they jvill be read with universal 
interest. 
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but he looks (plicate. I am told that his health has been impaired by 
the labour of the examinations in the Polytechnic school. 'What a pity 
if such a man shobld be sacrificed to the toils of a secondary position! 
Thenard and Gay Lussac, on the other hand, are wealthy, chemistry 
having been for them the source of riches.' Dulong—so amiable and 
modest that he is sometimes called Mademoiselle Dulong—has lost an 
eye and two fingers, by the explosion of some fulminating substance 
which he discovered. The great geometrician Poisson is as witty and 
cheerful as Ampere, who is older, looks heavy and dull. The ma»t 
extraordinary stories about Ampere’s absence of mind have been related 
to roe. He had expressed a wi^ to be introduced to a celebrated lady. 
Mile. Germain, well-known for her high mathematical attainments. 
At one of the evening parties of M. Arago, Mile. Germain was 
announced. Ampere hastened to take her hand, led lier to a comer of 
the drawing-room, and, sitting down by her side, entered at once upon 
a mathematical discussion. The lady replied very skilfully, and the 
whole company gathered round them to listen to the dimogpie, till 
suddenly the conversation was »intermpted by a burst of laughter. 
The lady turned out to be M. Poisson, whom Mme. Arago and the 
other ladies had induced to put on a bonnet and a shawl. His face‘ 
which is very little feminine, had not been recognised by M. Ampere as 
that of his intimate friend. 

‘ Though this reunion was ostensibly scientific, there was more 
political than scientific discussion. The men stood in groups in the 
middle of the room, while the ladies were sitting and talking round 
the fireplace. Humboldt was alternately flirting with the ladies, and 
slily aiming some malicious shafts at his good friends the French savaiis, 
whom he constantly ridicules, notwithstanding that he professes to con¬ 
sider France as his adopted country. The whole company, altliough 
paid by the government, were unanimous ih condemning it. Budna- 
partist, republican, or quasi-republican sentiments were to be heard on 
every side. M. drago is neither a Buonapartist nor a Boyalist. He 
described with great vivacity a visit which Buonaparte paid one day to 
the Observatory, accompanied by the Empress Marie Louise. Having 
equested M. Arago to show them any curious phenommion which 
might be visible in the heavens, he direct^ their attention to some spots 
which Were then to be seen on the sun. Buonaparte perceived tiicrn 
distinctly, but as Marie Louise, wlio wore a large bonnet with a heavy 
^il, could distinguish nothing, Buonaparte, in his impatience, tore off 
abmptly the offehding bonnet. Even M. Arago, tliou^h a republican, 
considered the proceraing rather unceremonious towards the daughter 
oj the Ccesars, as Buonaparte used to call her. 

‘ M. Arago spoke much of the poverty of the Papal States, which he 
attributes to the Immense coat of the bulling of St. Peter’s 1 Bather 
a stale soitrce of complaint! 'While he indulged in animadversiona on 
the prodigal fancies of the popes and despots who built St. Peter’s and 
Versailles, he left out of sight the still more ruinous caprices of the 
mob, which ih a day of inieute fto say. nothing of revolutions) sometimes 
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than a king can do in a lifetime. What aatoniahed me most was to 
see Marshd Marmont^ a man invested with one of th^ highest offices 
at court, not only silent under the political attacks, but even assenting 
to them by his countenance and gestures. He is a great friend of 
Arago, and seems anxious to shield himself under the eegis of the cele¬ 
brated astronomer’s popularity against the odium attach^ to the recol¬ 
lection of the siurender of Paris. 

* January 26iA.—was present to-day at a sitting of the Chamber of 
Deputies. General Foy delivered a short but animated speech on the 
claims of tlie members of the L^on of Honour. He is at present the 
idol of France, where perhaps, within a few years, his name will be 
hardly remembered. He is a ^e man, and a powerful orator, with a 
military tone and bearing. They say he never delivers any speech 
extempore, but first dictates and then learns it by heart. If this is true, 
he acts hLs part very well, as he expresses love of country, indignation, 
and the other political passions, without the least apparent pre¬ 
paration.'^ He chiefly stands up for tiie military glory of France, 
and his speeches are admirably suited to flatter the pride of a nation so 
fond of conquest. But with General Foy that nation seems only to 
consist of the favourers of the revolution, and of those Frenchmen who 
after,the overthrow of the throne invaded almost all the states of 
Europe; and who, it must be added, indulged a little in persecuting, 
sjwliating, guillotining, and massacring another very large portion of 
their countrymen. The timusands of victims of the noyades ^ Carrier, 
thednimbitants of Lyons destroyed by grape-shot, the peasantry of La 
Vendicj who so heroically fought for tiieir God and their king, and, 
above ail, the immense multitude of imigris who, escaping the guillo- 

' tine of Robespierre, were starving for twenty years in every corner of 
Europe, were not Frenchmen at ^1 in the eyes of the gallant general, 
who always speaks qf them with sovereign contempt. It is interesting 
to see the lib^al pai^y^ composed, perhaps, of a dozen members, who 
sit together on the left side of the Hall, resisting the whole of t&e 
Chamber. , I saw there several celebrated, men—^Benjamin Constant, 
with his loQ§ hair; the old General Lafayette, with his rather insigni¬ 
ficant face; , the stout banker I^fltte, who looks like a man equally 
pleased with bis popularity and bis millions; and Casiinir Ferier, whose 
speeches, though very vehement, seem to me the most conclusive and 
practical of all. This small group of able men shows great firmness in 
fighting so courageously against ati overwhelming majority; but ia 
point of fiict they speak to the nation at large, by which ^ they are 
cheered, and not to the obamber.' ^ ' 

* Fehfmry 16/A.—Jtoon Maurice of Geneva, introduce me to the 

celebrated histoi^tl M« Guizot. We found him. break&sting with his 
wife, who is VreU knovh for her writings, on education. His domicile 
m the Rue St. Dominie is of the most modest 4eso)riptioD. ^ He is a 
little thin, nervous nUi^, pnt with au exjwesrive physiognomy, and a 
i»oid and penetiuting low* is ,public a ikuge collation of 
tnemuirs on the. revoluf^n -and Im^spoko of bis desire, to 
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Charles I. and^Cromwoll^ which are in the collection on English his¬ 
tory in the seem archives. Though a strong opponent of the Villole 
ministry, he is a steady iSupporter of the charter; and he maintains 
that, except in the case of irremediable faults committed by the govern¬ 
ment or the opposition, the parlisunentary rigime may be established in 
France under the house of Bourbon. X was extremely pleased with 
my visit, but rather astonished to see Mme« Guizot taking so active a 
part in the dialogue, often answering for her husband, and even inter¬ 
rupting him m a tone of superiority which I was not inclined to admit, 
but which seems rather a matter of course with M. Guizot. 

‘ March 8/A. —Dined at the Count of Mosboujqg’s. Both he and the 
countess are very kind persons. He was minister at Naples under the 
Buonaparte dynasty, and I am told is very skilful in finance. The 
party was numerous and brilliant, aftd consisted principally of Buona- 
partist celebrities. I was seated at dinner between the Princess of 
Wagram—widow of Marshal Berthier—and General Belliard, late 
of the Imperial Guard. He is a little man, full of fire and vivacity. 
0])pubite was General Excelnians, tall, fair and pale, and looking 
more like a German than a Frenchman. During the whole dinner 1 
pitied tiic poor Countess of Mosbourg, who, being obliged, according 
to tile French custom, in he;f capacity of hostess, to ouwe every dish, 
was perpetually addrti^ing the several members of the company with 
Madame so-and-so, will you allow me to offer you a bit of pheasant ? ” 
—Geneml so-and-so, shall I send you some turbot?” This seems to 
me aji insupportable duty, particularly at large dinners. Still, they say 
that French ladies like a custom by which they are made so prominent, 
although it prevents them from eating a single morsel. 

‘ After the dinner I witi^sed a curious scene. Some visitors having 
arrived, one of tliein, a French gentleman of rank, who, during the 
emigration, had been an officer in the Russian army, alluding to an 
action at which he had been present in that capacity, and speaking of 
his regiment, made use of the expression ws did so and so. Instantly 
Exceimans, who is ordinarily polite and quiet, interrupted him sliarply, 
saying, Sir, W£, in the modth of a Frenchman, meamrFrench sol¬ 
diers, and none but an ^ri^r^aud the imigris are not French—could 
have applied it otherwise*” I did not undorstand the answer of the 
other. This looked rather like the b^inning of an affidr of honour. 
But 1 was told, before the end of the evening, that the matter wdll be 
nettled by mutual friends without fighting. 

^ March 28M.~Dined at the Marquis of Pastoret’s magnificent 
hotel, Place liouis XY. Though nearly seventy, this celebrated jurist 
is still very hale. He is a peer of France, and, being one of the guar¬ 
dians of the children of the late Duke de Berry, is one of the leaders of 
the Royalist party. I met at dinner the great naturalist Baron Cuvier 
and the oolebrated Chinese seholar Abel Bdmusat. Cuvier is a stout, 
strongly built man, with a ■very large head. He speaks with equal 
superiority on dveiy subject. Be holds^high offices in the government, 
anid, tliough expreming himself with reserve, he shows, ms tendency 
lowai^ absolutism. He said that mankind was composed of hammers 
• and 
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and anvilsj and that it was much better to be a h^mer than an 
anvil. ^ 

^ Aprii 2Sth *—I paid a \iait to the Abbd Gr^oire* I never saw a 
man in such a fit of passion. It was extremely curious to see that fine, 
tall, poSvdered septus^enarian in his white woollen morning-gown, with 
a bishop’s golden cross on his breast,—he is never without the insignia 
of his bishopric of Blois—literally jumping with rage like a madman. 
The cause of his anger was the Aot du Sacrilege (the bill against saon- 
l^ous crimes), which was published to-day in the Maniteur, They 
are ruining religion, they are destroying Christianity,” cried be, as 
soon as he saw me. Though they have expelled me as indigne from 
the Chamber of Deputies, they know not what arc the true interests of 
religion. When that wicked Gobel, the constitutional bishop of Paris, 
followed by all his clergy, made his appearance at the bar of the Na¬ 
tional Convention, in order to abjure the Christian religion, declaring 
publicly that he "renounced a religion of error and duplicity which he 
had taught all his life, who refuted him, who exposed his life for the 
vindication of Christianity? I was the man, fnd the next day, going 
to the sitting of the Convention, 1 saw the walls of the Bue da Bac 
covered with |^ted bills, in which the grande trahUon of the Abbe 
Grdgoire was denounced to public vengeance. Where were then the 
■^present champions of the altar and the throne? They were con¬ 
cealed in cellars, and now they are extorting from the Chambei&> atro¬ 
cious bills, the least inconvenience of which is that they will never be 
carried into operation. And this is not all I They are, besides, toi tar¬ 
ing the consciences of a few poor old priests, who, thirty years ago, 
tliought that it was better to accept the civil constitution of the clergy 
than to abandon France to infidelity and atheism.” Here I was 
much impressed to see the venerable old man sob and weep bitterly. 
But while I was admiring the courage he displayed under the reign 
of terror, I could not help reflecting that at the time to which Tie 
alluded the French priests were not lying concealed, as he said, in 
the cellars ^f Paris. They were much more effectually hidden lu 
the immense holes into which the corpses of the victims of.the 
Maseacres de rAbbaye were cast, like dead d(^, in September, 
1792. What a nation, p&isin^ suddenly from one excess to another, 
and always joking and laughing! A gentleman of respectable cha¬ 
racter and of considerable learning, M. Benoiston de Ch&teauneuf, 
told me, that only Ol day or two after the massacre of the AbbayC, 
he was at the TMdirit ^anpaiV/which was not, as it is at pre¬ 
sent, in the JRtie but was still, as in the time of Yoltaire, 

in the'iSine dtki''^'Foise8 St Germain* In the middle of the per¬ 
formance a loud trolUbg noise of carts was beard outside the theatre, 
and the audience be&itoe aware that the corpses of the victims butchered 
at the neighbouring Abbaye were on their way to the burial-grounds. 
Immediately all ttie ^ctafbrs, and even the actors in their diamatic 
cottMtnes, ran out of thea^ &t0 the street to contemplate the 
more aratfting speett^^of Several hundred mutilated bodies. Svhen 
thib sad and atrocious prbe^ion bad passed actors and audience 
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re-entered the \)i6atre; tlte performance was resumed, and the assem¬ 
bly witnessed with customary mirth the drolleries of a lacquey and the 
intrigues of a soubrette. 

‘ May llth .—The fine morning induced me to take a walk through 
the garden of the Luxembourg. I met there the celebrated mathe¬ 
matician Laplace, who, tired witli the sitting of the Chamber of Peers, 
bad left the hall to stroll in the adjoining garden. This little thin 
old man, with his long stick and his violet silk overqoat, looked 
like a person of another age. His physical strength is g^ne, but his 
mental powers are still unimpaired. He allowed me to take a short 
walk with him. He is a Royalist as he has been a Buonapartist, being 
pre-eminently a man of order. But all his royalist feelings have been 
unable to shake his well-known infidelity. In the course of our stroll 
saw many young cleigymen crossing the garden towards the 
ecclesiastical school of St. ^ulpice. I remarked that Laplace seemed 
much agitated at the sight. At last he asked me, What do you 
think, sir, is the grossest absurdity that men ever uttered?” I was 
surprised at the question, and acknowledged myself bafBed. It 
is the doctrine of tranbubstantiation,’’ said he, “ because it violates 
the laws both of time and space.” I doubt (said I mentally) if the 
government of Charles X. will get any very strong support from 
Royalists like him.* ♦ 

May \5ih .—‘ To-day Charles X. held a great levee. I was in¬ 
troduced with a host of other foreigners, who were presented by 
the diplomatic agents of their respective cpurts. These introduc¬ 
tions are a necessary preliminary to receiving invitations to the fites^ 
such as balls, theatrical performances, &c., whiejh will take place 
at court in honour of the Sacre^ There was a considerable crowd, 
and, as we remained standing for five hours, every one w&e tired 
out. The spectacle was very brilliant, all'the men beii^ in their 
national uniforms, and the ladies in gorgeous court-dresses. Thaking 
looked cheerful, and was exceedingly courteous. He is a taU mam 
about seventy years of age, of aristocratic manners" and benevolent, 
but insignificant, countenance and looks, more like a Romish eccle« 
siastic of high rank than the chief of a martial nation. I was struck 
with his exact resemblance to the sculptured portrait of the ancient 
Aztec kings, which are still to be seen amidst the ruins of Palenque. 

has the prominent a^juiline nose, the tuigid lips, and the other dis>, 
tinguishing features of those mysterious American monaichs, whose 
history, and even names, are extihet, wlme they themselves live in 
sculptured effigies preserved in a desert. In leaving ihe presence- 
chamber we were ordered to walk backward, with our eyes directed 
reverentially towards the king—a regulation, which took most of tte 
persons who attended the levee by surprise. This odd custom, with . 
which very few of the present generation are i^uainted, requires a Uttla 
drilling to be, dexterous^ jperformed. So'embarrassing a mode of 
retreat,'added'to the other obstructions of a crowd, produced great con¬ 
fusion, and' much suppressed merriment. For my part, % b^^on the 
train of the superb lace-dress of an English dowager. A !brge hole 
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was the consequence, in which my foot got entangled^ as in a sort of 
trap, ftom which I could mily extricate myself by increasing the 
ravages I had made in the toilette of my right honourable neighbour, 
Jiatfaer confused at the event, I quickened my backward walk, and 
came plump upon the toe of a prince of Salm, a sort of German giant, 
who, imprison^ in a stiff uniform, swore at me in a tone of concen¬ 
trated anger, but without changing a feature of his immoveable coun¬ 
tenance.’ 

‘ May I6tA.—^1 beard to-day a lecture of M. Yillemain. He is a 
man of great learning and taste, and I am told his style is the most 
classical of any living French author. The hall was thronged to 
excess, and the professor was cheered enthusiastically. In the course 
of the lecture two young ecclesiastics endeavoured to enter the crowded 
hall. All the audience rose at once, and screamed with tremendous 
roars, “ Down with the priests 1 down with Ae c<dottins I ” M. Ville- 
main exerted himself to the utmost to quell the disturbance, and to 
restore silence, indicating by his gestures that he had something to say. 
When he was able to imike himself heard, he said that the lectures 
were open to the public, and that ecclesiastics had as much right as 
other people to enter the hall, adding with a delicate irony, “ and let 
them come here to acquire instruction.” Long cheers and laughter 
proved to the celebrated professor that the audience well understood 
Ms malicious remark.’ * 

^ June %th. —^The great ball given to Charles X. by the city of Paris, 
ill honour of the coronation, took place last night at the Hdtel de Ville. 
The crowd was immense, and the etiquette was &r ffom being so rigid 
as at the Tuileries. In fact, it was &e fete of the bourgeoisie, with a 
sprinkling of the classes above and also of those below. It is so diffi¬ 
cult to draw the line where the grades from the wealthy banker down 
to the obscure wine-merchant pass almost insensibly into one another, 
thitt, in spite of the attempt to be select in the invitations, it was im¬ 
possible to avoid an incongruous mixture of dresses, manners, and con¬ 
versation. A good deal of the behaviour was by no means aristocratic. 
Some of the incidents were all the more bizarre that the actors in them 
were dressed in the ancient habit a la Frangaise, or court costume 
of a marquis of the last century—viz., silk or velvet embroidered dress, 
and‘sword. As the large temporary room which had been erected 
ibr the entertainment was entirely of wood, a basin, filled with 
water, was placed at each of the cemers, to be ready in the event of a 
fire. . The crowd was dense, the heat oppressive, the tiiirst great, and 
the moment a servant attempted to enter with ices or other refresh¬ 
ments, he was snrroimded at the door, and eveiytiiing disappeared in 
the tumultuous soluble. A few ices, were conveyed in safety to 
the ladies, but they bad to be escorted by Guards with fixed bayonets. 
Even this special convoy was, for some reason or other, not accom¬ 
panied by the requisite spomis—^it was rumoured, from the fear of the 
thieves who, in the costume of mar<j(oises, might have gained admittance 
to tlie ball. At last the thirst heemne insupportable, a rush was made 
ft the guarded attentats fpr the empty cups, and hundreds in succes- 
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sion drank deep'^potations of the water coutuned in tbo'firemen’s basin^i^ 
which was none of the purest. The king tiraversed the salons amidst 
an escort of courtiers and generals, and retired early from the dis¬ 
orderly assembly. For the rest of the company the retreat was not 
easy. The immense multitude of carriages took the guests up slowly, 
and at br^ad daylight a great many ladies were to be seen in a state of 
exhaustion, on the steps of the H6tel de Ville^ Waiting for their v<ntur$s^ 
Worn out with fatigue, I imitated several others by walking home in 
my antiquated miairquis’s dress, to the great amusement of the peasants- 
and workmen, who were now on their way to the neighbouring^ 
market/ 

^ June 14/4,—While breakfasting this morning with a friend, at the 
Cafi Torioniy several gentlemen, near us, were speaking upon 
politics. Their conversation was animated, and we overheard nearly all 
they said. I was astonished at the unreserved maimer in which they 
spoke of the moat delicate matters—for instance, schemes of con¬ 
spiracies, with names, plans, and all otlier circumstances. They talked 
as if they were alone in the middle of a desert. When their company 
broke up, one of them, a splendid, specimen of manhood, at least six 
feet three inches in hei^t, came to shake hands with my friend. By 
the usual introduction I leanit diat his name was Laberge, and that 
being a physician he had acquired a great influence over workmen and 
low people. He spoke at consi<terable length about secret societi^,. 
which he maintained were able to overthrow the government. He 
added that there had been a project of stabbing the Procureur- Gmiraly. 
M. Bellart, well known for his dislike to the liberals, add that several 
members of a secret society,, himself being one, had their names drawir > 
to determine which of them should do the deed. He assured us that 
the accomplishment of the murder only failed from accidental drebm- 
stances, and would, no doub^ be undertaken again, Wleh 

I asked my friend if all that I saw was a masquerade, or if true, whether 
it was possible that such things could be revealed in a public ct^ee- 
house ? Of course,” answered he, there is always great exaggera* 
lion in such cases, but it is not improbable that the main pmnt of 
what Dr. Laberge has told us is correct. Frenchmen, and cmcfly the 
people of Paris, do not know what it is to keep a secret; but as ^moura 
of every kind, many of them of the most ab^rd desi(|^ption'^ are con¬ 
tinually propagated from morning to ni^t; Truth is altu'ort as 
tually conc^ed amidst the endless variety of reports, as if |t' had never, 
been whispei^ to a soul.” . . * 

^ J'wne 20ih. —It is a curious fact that ^eral of the most eminent; 
men now in Paris are all of the mosjt diminutive stature. Laplace, 
Poisson, Guizot, .are hardly, I think, five feet bijgh. To-dky 1 dih^ 
with another celebrated man, Fourier^ one of t^e seci^tari^ 
of the AcaddhF^ pf Science, and he is as shori as the "others. LaSL 
week, while X passing % office'of the neSi^ 

paper, a frii^d..fihowed/mP MOtJier little man, M. Thi^, who is 
ac^iring great Celebrity by his^sgjn^, articles in the newspapers, smd 
chiefly by a History: in glormcatioh of the French rcMution, w^ch 
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tli€ opening volumes arc just published. If, as they safy, he is one of 
the future great men of France, he has at least the requisite small 
stature.* 

* The life of Fourier has been filled with remarkable vicissitudes. 
He, was born at Auxerre, and educated by the Benedictine monks. 
At the revolution he was obliged, like his learned teachers, to <;once;d 
himself, lie was prifet of Grenoble, and in that capacity the ci-devatU 
Benedictine was directed to’receive Pope Pius VII., whom Buonaparte 
arrested at Rome, and afterwards sent disguised in the uniform of a 
gendarme (to prevent any popular demonstrations in his favour) from 
Italy to iWnce. The illustrious prisoner was transmitted under 
escort from one station of gendarmes to another, and at each stage a 
receipt was given for the prisoner by the oiRcers who received him to 
tliosc who consigned him to their care. It is said that so disrespect¬ 
fully was the pope treated by these successive relays of guanls, that 
the receipts were usually couched in the words, Received a pope in 
good condition.’* 

* Fourier is a 'wit and a most amusing talker. You do not know 

this nation, sir,” said he; ” they ate cheerful and witty, but restless, 
and without any steady political sense. They like change for the sake 
of change itself, and they do everything by impulse, passing suddenly 
from one extremity to another. They now seem infatuated with the 
charter, but the fact is, that, the doctrinaires excepted, who are men of 
great talent but not numerous, every one wants to have it destined. 
The conduct of the liberals, who have the immense majority of the 
nation with them, evidently tends towards another revolution, and 
indeed they infer, from the inshince of England in the 17th century, 
tliat the restoration must be followed by a change of dynasty, while 
the Royalists speak every day of the necessity of tearing the charter 
to piece# in n^Ier to check the progress of democracy. I witnessed 
tlie first revolution, and to me there are infallible ^gns of another; 
but I am an old weirn-out man, and I shall not see my country¬ 
men falling again, into the pvt which they are chemrfully and blindly 
approacliing. A catastrophe is unavoidable, the immense majority 
of the nation being against the government, which has only a 
noihinal power, while the tijue. power is in public opinion, which 
is led by the n^spapeet* Book everywhere, and you will observe 
the omnipotence of the liberal jnewspapers. Even the Academy, 
of ^iences, which mture of its studies you would think free 

from the influence^; Mt^rriiled by the joumala. As Laplace is a 
Royalist, the pubUols’ taught, and Vith i^coess, that he is not a good 
mathematician, imd^ the Constitutumnel newspaper having insinuated 
that M. Biot was aKjmrt of; Jesuit, m^body now,gives him any credit 
for his discoveriea vpjieo> Evw Cuvier is sometimes silenced 
^y Geoffiroy Saint i»«>nself (he support of 

• This will recall what Letd Swd of the pettons*who flourished 

during the Civil Wars, when ^t QhiUingwottlv,Wha of small 

stature,,he adds, that it was 'aa dm hv Whiah many Rreat and wonderful men 
vere of that riz*.* 
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the liberal and we have recently seen the most eminent medical 
man on the continent (Dupuytren) rejected by thd Academy, only 
because he was said to be supported by the king. Ah, sir, we are a 
singular nation! ^ouare young, but before the end of your life you 
will have learnt that men do not deserve that truth should be spoken 
to them/* * • 

^ July —I have been this evening at a small party at General 
Desprez, Director of the JScole JEtat Major (the staff), who is, I 
am told, in fa^our at court. The company was select and cheerful; 
Madame Desprez introduced me to several ladies, with whom I 
b^gan to speak of Jocko, just now the talk of Paris. Jocko is a 
drama, which derives its name from a monkey, whose part is repre¬ 
sented by an admirable actor of the name of Mazurier, who wonder¬ 
fully imitates every movement and gesture of a real ape. Poor Jocko> 
who is of course a miracle of intelligence and good feeling, and who 
is particularly attached to his master’s son, perceiving an enormous 
serpent on the point of springing upon the child, catches him up 
and ascends some rocks to save the boy from the monster. At this* 
moment the master comes back, and, as he does not see the serpent, he 
supposes that the monkey is running away with his child, and shoots 
poor Jocko, whose melancholy death moves the audience to tears. My 
fair companions seemed so much affected at the remembrance, that, 
with the view of enlivening the company, Madame Desprez proposed 
a little music, and asked a gentleman to sing. He sang the Com¬ 
plaint of Papavoine.’* This personage is either a crimmal or a mad¬ 
man, who, without any imaginable nv>tive, lately murdered two children 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. As usual a complahUe was composed 
on the subject. This is so full of fun, that the wliole company, and 
especially the ladies whose compassion had been so moved for Jocko, 
were convulsed with laughter. As Papavoine is a mun|^rer, he must of 
course be a Boyalist, and the laughter rose to its highest point when 
the singer came to such verses as the following;— 

Je suis bon Boyaliste, 

Catholique ot pensant bien 
J*ai vote loyalement 
Et consciencieusement. 

C*est par distraction seulemenqi 
Que j*ai tu4 deux epfans.*’ 

^ At the end of the soir^ I could not help thinking in Paris it 
was better to be a monkey than a man, but that the soJfest thing of tdl 
was not to be a Royalist.’ 

These quotations, in addition to their general interest, are 
sufficient to show that the establishment of a parliamentary go¬ 
vernment in France was almost impossible at the very moment 
that the nation seemed enthusiastically disposed towards it. 
Fourier was not the only man who foresaw a stormy future. 
When in 1828, after the geAmal election and tmdet the Mar- 
voL. xciv. NO. ctxxxvn. L " tignac 
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tigaac ministry, the whole of France was in ecstacies at the 
victory of the liberal party, M. Guizot, who had^jeen restored 
to his chair, opened his admirable coarse on the history of civi¬ 
lisation by advising an immense and enthusiastic audience not 
to be intoxicated with their great success. 

‘ Good fortune,’ lie said, ‘ is hazardous, delicate, and fragile; hope 
ought to be moderated as well as fear; convalescence requires almost 
as much care as the approach of disease.’ 

During three years M. Guizot continued, with increasing suc¬ 
cess, to set forth in his lectures the progress of civilisation. 
When they were afterwards published they were immediately 
translated into almost every European language. Though com¬ 
pelled to restmin his subject within narrow limits, the sagacity 
of the author is so penetrating, his erudition so vast, and his 
philosophical method so accurate, that by a happy selection of 
important facts, grouped round a single idea, each lecture be¬ 
comes a vivid picture of one of the most striking features of 
general civilisation, while the reunion of the parts forms a homo¬ 
geneous and connected history. One capital merit of the work 
is that the facts are neither disfigured nor selected with a view 
to confirm some prectmeeived theory, but the theory is honestly 
deduced from the facts. This would have been more apparent 
if M. Guizot had added to the lectures when be published 
them some of the most important of the documents and quota¬ 
tions upon which his views are founded. Every student of his¬ 
tory knows the necessity of these appendages. We are inclined 
to think that in the History of Gibbon, for instance, the notes 
are hardly lem valuable than the text; and we are persuaded 
if M. Guizot would annotate with extracts from his authorities 
a new edition of his work, that they would not only illustrate but 
confirm his condlunons, and facilitate the inquiries of those who 
'wish to follow in his footstras."’ 

The ficedom from fanciim speculations, which distinguishes 
the work of M. Guizot, has been rendered more conspicuous by 
the subsequent ||krayaffances of wbat has been called the French^ 
philosophical h»toriqal[ school, which has proved so mischievous* 
to tire excited mindy of modem Utopians. This spirit of system 
has led men who are in many respects persons of uncommon 
talent into the sypssest absu^ities. M. Michele^ who has 
long b^n consioqrud by the republicans among his country¬ 
men as the dicjtato4(.Of philosophical history, paid a few years 

.. .. T’' "- ——... 

* If the other works vifon iHiicb he is engfged are a bitr to the nadertakiaft 
his son, M. Gnillattme Ouisot, who has started so propitiomlj in his literary 
. omcr, eonld find no worthief wom aMropriate task thm to supply the 
deneieney under the direction of the sn^>, 
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ago a sboT\ visit to England. At tllst time a sharp dis* 
cossion was going on in the French newspapers with respect 
to the duty which was paid on the foreign catde imported into 
-France, and which, it was contended, prevented the lower classes 
from obtaining a sufficient quantity of animal food. As soon 
as he i^tumed to Paris M. Michelet hastened to publish his 
opinions cm the state of England, and acknowledged—an extras 
ordinary confession for a Frenchman—a sort of superiority of 
the English over the French. With his mind full of the cattle 
ornitroversy, he maintained that this superiority was solely due 
to the larger quantity of meat eatoi by ah Englishman than a 
Frenchman, and in proof of his assertion he added—‘ It must be 
remembered that Shakspeare, the most eminent genius of Eng¬ 
land, was a journeyman butcher.’ His solitary fact is probably as 
fictitious as his theory, and we are surprised when he -set aliout 
mystifying his republican friends, that he should have been so 
modest in his assertions, and not have told them at once that 
Bacon, Newton, Pitt, and Wellingtoi), all belonged to that grand 
school of genius, the corporation of butchers. ^ 

As soon as M: Guizot had attsdned fhe age required by me 
charter he was elected a member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
He was returned for the town of Lisieuz, and succeeded the 
celebrated chemist Vauqueliu. He took part in the struggle of 
the liberal party against the Polignac ministry, voted for the 
celebrated address of the 221, and being absent from Paris at 
the appearance of the famous ordonnances of July, 1830, be' 
hastened back in order to resist them. Some of the leading re¬ 
publican celebrities are said to have eitactly reveled the 
tion, and to have hurried fimn Paris at the cntical momdnt. 
The result is well known. An ancient dynas^ Wait again, over¬ 
thrown, and Charles X., ndth the royal family, set ottt for 4 Hew 
and sorrowful exile. This time they at least received in their 
journey all the marks of respect which Fmnce so idtdotn pays to 
its fallen princes. 

The political parties of France have been ^en Iseyerely cen¬ 
sured abroad for the change of dynas^ which^v^ thoresuh of the 
revolution, mid Louis PMUppe has been ^iddl^y blamed for 
taking possession of a throne which belonged W bu young rela¬ 
tion the Duke of Bordeaux. Viewed in itself the- a^ was certainly 
illegal, and an infraclioH of the charter in favour of which the 
nation professed to, rise. But subs^uent events have induced must 
reflecting men to modify their first irnpmssion^, and to ado^t a 
more favourable axid>„we think, more just opinion on the subject. 
The resistanos to the ordonnances in July, 1830, was not a mere ^ 
delibenblve Oct. It was efle6ted hy an armed multitude aga^t /, 
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the soldiers wlio fought in support of the governmer^^j and as tl>e 
victory was chiefly due to the mob, the mob designed to reap the 
benefit of it by proclaiming the republic. Unless Louis Philippe 
had been raised to the throne, the revolution of 1848 would 
have taken place in 1830, and France would have been de¬ 
prived of the eighteen years of peace, prosperity, and reason¬ 
able liberty it enjoyed under the King. The adoption of the 
new sovereign was not, as has been often asserted, the result of a 
long-prepared conspiracy; it was the unavoidable, and, we might 
almost say, the reluctantly-accepted consequence of the popular 
triumph. In a word, it was a compromise between the royalists 
and the republicans. Even supposing that in 1830 the Duchess 
of Berry had exhibited, in the support of the right of the Duke 
of Bordeaux, the same heroic courage that the Duchess of Orleans 
displayed in 1848 on behalf of the Count of Paris, the result 
must have been the same in a country where, from the absence 
of a real aristocracy, the royal power is at the discretion of the 
owners soon as it ceases to exercise a despotic mastery over 
them. 

^ As the great powers (England perhaps excepted) looked with 
distrust and suspicion on a dynasty founded, as they deemed, 
not only on a revolution but on usurpation, the French govein- 
ment had to contend, at once, with internal foes and /oreign 
ill-will. From the first day the basis of the future policy was 
settled by Louis Philippe and his advisers: at home the faithful 
execution of the new constitution and respect for the laws; the 
development of all the moral conquests of the revolution of 
1789, coupled witli a firm opposition to the war party, and 
to any further e^ctension of democratic principles; abroad, 
peace upon honourable terms; observance of treaties, and, 
above all, an intimate alliance with England. It was prin¬ 
cipally because M. Guizot was known to be a great admirer of 
English institutions and a siipjmrter of the English alliance, and 
because at the same time he was a man of liberal principles, 
whom the revolu4on of 1830 had taught the necessity of resist- , 
ing the popular passions {ie faire volte-facoy as it was then 
termed), that be gained from the first the confidence of the king. 
After the events of July he was appointed Minister of the 
Interior. He subsequently held for several years the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. From 1840 to 1848 he was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; and while*retaining that office he became 
Prime Minister in Se|>tember, 1847, on the retirement of Mar¬ 
shal Soult. 

As^ Minister of the Interior, and while the workmen of Paris, 
intoxicated with their recent victory and excited by revolutionary 
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leaders, wer^ daily parading the streets by thoi^sands, he took 
xlecisive measures against the republicans, who still hoped to 
confiscate the constitutional government, for their own exclusive 
advantage, and who were burning to fight ‘against the whole of 
Europe, in order to recover all the conquests of BuonaparJ^e. 
The National Guard having spontaneously suppressed the repub¬ 
lican club of the Manbge Pcllier, in the Rue Montmartre, 
M. Guizot strongly supported in the Chamber this decisive act. 
The result was, that the popular societies, which were then 
thi-eatcning and alarming Paris, were completely crushed. In 
1831 M. Guizot contended with all his might against the 
abolition of the hereditary peerage; but though he was aided 
in his opposition by the eloquence of M. Thiers, their efforts 
were vain. An act which was a severe blow, not only to the 
monarchical principle, but to the establishment of any durable 
government whatever, was resisted by only 86 votes, which 
occasioned the remark, that Prance possessed one man of good 
sense for each department. 

In 1833, when Minister of Public Instruction, M. Guizot 
introduced a bill on popular education, which was atlopted by 
the Chambers. This bill, by which, for the first time, education 
was made obligatory in all the 39,000 communes of Prance, and 
rendered gratuitous for the poor, was exclusively due to the man 
whom his political antagonists accused of opposing everything 
which was for the advantage of the people. The truth is, as 
this bill proved, that he was as much the friend of the moral and 
intellectual progress of the lower classes as he was hostile to the 
exercise of their brute force. A measure so eminently demo- 
cratical was, however, beyond the intelligence of the French 
democracy, by whom it was resisted, and in a great number of 
cmnmunes they rendered its application almost impossible, by 
refusing to allow an adequate salary to the mafters. Hence 
thousands of the unfortunate elementary teachers, most of whom 
had undergone a long probation in the normal sphools, were 
obliged for years to work at the most fatiguing^,farm labour, in 
* order to eke out their miserable pittance of I2f, per annum. 
Several other bills on thtf press, on juries, and particularly on 
communal organisation, introduced or supported by M. Guizot, 
proved on trial to give, more power to the people than thfiy could 
use with discretion. 

In the few first perilous years which followed the revolution 
of 1830, all the most conspicuous partisans of parliamentary 
government united their energies and their talents in suppoh A 
tlie Orleans dynasty. They worked and struggled together with¬ 
out displaying any visible rivalry; and in order to secure the 
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^triumph of theij cause, they even submittetl to imperious 
rule of Ct^simir Pericr, u ho may be said to havc^ sacrificed to 
the public good a life which was abridged by the envenomed 
attacks of the extreme parties* Subsequently France became 
Ics^ agitated, the fear of new disturbances diminished, and 
security being almost re-established, the jealousies of the leaders 
began to rcvi\e. The origin of the struggle which broke up 
the conale^^ative party may be traced to the attempt of Louis 
Napoleon at Strasburg in 1836. Louis Philippe, who was 
remarkable for his clemency, decided, with the approbation of 
his ministry, not to send the imperial adventurer to trial, and 
acconlingly Louis Napoleon was conveyed to America, while his 
accomplices, soldieis or civilians, were bipught to trial before the 
juries of Strasburg, who, as is well known, took offence at the 
favour shown to the principal offender, and acquitted the prisoners 
en nmsse. A bill introduced by the government, providing for the 
separate trial in all cases of soldiers and civilians, was rejected, 
M. Guizot resigned, and Cotint Mole remained prime minister. 
The situation of a ministry from which men like M. Guizot 
and M. Thiers stood aloof, was delicate enough, but was ren¬ 
dered more precarious still by the false supposition indulged in 
by its members that all danger was passed. In consequence of 
this delusion M, Guizot and his adherents were reproached with 
having wantonly exaggerated the difficulty of affairs by gioiind- 
less suspicion and unnecessary severity. The accusation led to 
that formidable coalition which, in overthrowing the Mole mi¬ 
nistry, broke and dissolved the conservative majority, to tlie 
irreparable injury of the government of Louis Philippe. This 
must undoubtedly have been one of the most painful periods in 
the life of M. Quizot, seeing that the eounter section of tlie 
conservatives rivalled the most impetuous republicans in their 
assaults upon his reputation. It was not only in private con¬ 
versations or in anonymous pamphlets, that the accusations were- 
promulgated. In large, and professedly sober works—for in¬ 
stance^ in the great biography of the men of the day, by Messrs. 
Sarrut and St. Edme (a Republican and an ultra-Catholic)— 
the aspersions were repeated; and M. Guizot, who under Louis 
XVIIL, had voluntarily retired from high offices to live in 
poverty,' was charged with committing the most shameful acts, 
in order, as they said, to retain a small office in 1815, during the 
Cent Jours. 

While the clamodTS Wesre* going on, M. Guizot published his 
well-known essay on Washington, whkh was received with such 
applci.use, even on the other side of the Atlantic, that the portrait 
of the author was ordered \>y the Ametlcans to be hung up ixir 
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the library V)f Congress. To show by a signal example what 
calumnies a\wiit every political leader, who docs not succumb 
to all the caprices of the mob, and the dignified contempt which 
men of elevated mind oppose to the inventions of faction, M. 
Guizot adduced the unpopularity in which Washington was 
involved by opposing, at the French revolution, the radical party, 
wlio wanted to declare war against England, and quoted these 
significant words, addressed to Jelferson by the founder of the 
American Republic;— 

^ To this I may add, and very truly, that, until within the last year 
or two, I liad no conception that parties would, or even could, go the 
loiipfth I have bmi witnes# to ; nor did T believe until lately that it 
wa's within tJie bounds of probability—hardly within those of possi¬ 
bility—that, while I waif using my utmost exertions to establish a 
national character of our own, independent, as far as obligations and 
justice would i)ermit, of every nation of the earth, and wished, by steer¬ 
ing a f*teudy course, to preserve this country from the horrors of a 
desolating war, I should be accused of being the enemy of one nation, 
and subject to the influence of another; and, to prove it, that every 
act of niy administration would be tortureil, and the grossest and most 
ijisidious misrepresentations of them be made, by giving one side only 
of a subject, and that too in biioh exaggerated and indecent terms as 
could scarcely be applied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even to a 
conmiou pickpocket.** 

The rancorous personalities, which find the greatest favour 
while men are in the fever-fit of party passion, either sink into 
oblivion irom their intrinsic worthlessness, or only survive to 
discredit their authors. Those who are most bitter and unjust 
to their opponents are sure ultimately to meet with rigorous 
justice themselves, * 

The Turkish question, which in another form is now the 
European difficulty of the day, failed, in 1840, to set like world 
in flames. M. Thiers was then Prime Minister, atid, M. Guizot 
ambassador to England. Upon this occasion the King said to 
him * Will you be created a Count? a title is sometimes useful,’ 
The proffered honour was declined, and X*ouis Philippe replied, 

* You arc right, your name alone is sufficient, and is a higher 
dignity.’ In his capacity of ambassador M. Guizot foresaw the 
treaty of the 15th of July> and did his utmost to appease the exto- 
ordinary excitement which it produced in France, On the 
29th of October M. Thiers quitted office, and M, Guuot was 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. The new cabinet was 
probably ^he strongest of all the ministries formed daring the 
teign pf Louis Philippe; but strong and weak cabinets alike had 

♦ * Writings of Washington/ toL xi. p. 13S- Svo. Boston, 1886, 
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no sinecure office. Not to speak of the ordinary Ijpsincss, and 
the battles fought every day in the Chambers, ^to which all 
parties in all free countries are exposed, they had so many 
peculiar anxieties from the critical position of affairs, and 
the venom of contending factions, that the strongest consti- 
ti^tions were soon exhziusted. From 1830 to 3848, several 
ministers, as Casimir Perier, Humann, and Martin du Nord, 
were killed by anxiety and fatigue ; while Admiral Roussin and 
M- Villemain, who escaped with their life, were incapsicitated for 
the duties of their office. Not so many generals fell on the battle¬ 
fields of Algeria as political leaders in the civil contests at home. 
But wlien the king was exposed every i]siy to the bullets of 
assassins, it would have been disgraceful to any politician to 
shrink from his share of the burthen. M. Guizot, who, on 
account of his eloquence and courage in defying unpopularity, 
was considered the most efficient champion of the government, 
and the real leader of the cabinet, was naturally the man against 
whom the most strenuous efforts were directed. Every session 
had its leading questions, and special difficulties. One year, the 
bill on the regency; another, the university struggle; next, 
parliamentai'y reform ; then, political banquets, and so on. 

In regard to foreign affairs M. Guizot had, in the first place, 
to soothe the irritation against England, which the treaty of July 
Ixad roused in France. This difficulty, which was bequeathed 
by M. Thiers, weighed on the government during eight years. 
It was reproduced at every conjuncture and under every aspect. 
The treaty respecting the right of search, which M. Guizot 
found prepared by his predecessor, and by which the equality of 
the French flag with that of England was asserted, became a 
new occasion* of distrust. Even the miserable question of a 
small indemnity (from 800Z. to lOOOZ.) claimed by England on 
behalf of Mr. Pritchard, and never paid by M. Guizot, was on the 
point of c’onvulsing France, and the general elections of 1846 were 
carried by stupid electors, whose common cxy was * Down with 
Pritchard/ As long as Lord Aberdeen directed our foreign policy, 
the earnest desire which he shared with M. Guizot for preserving 
a good understanding rendered a solution always possible, pro¬ 
vided that both statesmen were willing to be called traitors in 
their respet^ve countries. 'But when a minister less conciliating 
or less indifferent to popular favour was at the head of the foreign 
department in France or England, every point of difference be¬ 
came the source of progressively increasing irritation, which 
attained its acme in 1847 on the question of the Spanish mar¬ 
riages, and, by destroying the gpra understanding between ffic 
two nations, proved highly prejudicial to the peace and liberty of 
the whole of Europe. ' ^ Every 
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Every onA acquainted with the true feelings of Louis Philippe 
is aware tba-h, during several years he was so much annoyed 
with Spanish affairs and pronunciammtos^ that he had resolved 
to have as little as possible to do with a country which he 
regarded in the same light as the republics of South America, 
of which he said that they were condemned to a convulsive life, 
and finally to a convulsive death. This aversion continued for 
many years, and was not much diminished at the first agitation 
of the Spanish marriages. At that period Queen Christina and 
her cabinet hod made up their minds to secure, through the 
marriage of Queen Isabella, a powerful alliance. M. Guizot 
did his best to induce Queen Christina to be satisfied with a less 
im})ortant match, such as that of the Count of Trapani. Without 
directly refusing, the queen managed to get rid of the proposition. 
The French government next desired a delay in order to devise 
some fresh scheme, which would not affect its friendly relations 
with England, This was equally impossible ; Queen Christina 
Avas resolved to take advantage of her power to marry her 
daughters according to her fancy; and when a Prince of Coburg 
was at last proposed, it became known to the French ministry 
that he would certainly be accepted if the Duke de Montpensier 
Avere refused. M. Guizot had failed to effect a neutral marriage, 
he had equally failed to get the question postponed, and he was 
now driven to act as he did or to receive a check. He took the 
step Avitli regret, for he plainly discerned a part at least of the 
heavy price tliat would be paid for the fatal success. This is 
tlic explanation which his friends have always given of his share 
in the transaction, and though it cannot remove our objections 
to the proceeding, or to the manner in which it was accom¬ 
plished, we believe the statement to be perfectly true. The fact 
IS that the government, which a few months before had narrowdy 
escaped destruction on the paltry question of indemnity to Mr, 
Pritchard, Avas quite unable to encounter the general reiprobation, 
and even the formidable popular demonstrations which would 
have ensued if England had acquired in Spain a predominance 
over France-' 


The coldness with England soon produced its painful results. 
For several years the attention of M. Guizot had been directed 
to Italy. Persuaded that revolutions and Avar are seldom in¬ 
struments of freedom, and firmly devoted to the establishment of 
the supreuiacy of right over force, he wished to introduce pacific 
ameliorations by the moral influence which a powerful nation 
exercises upon neighbourihg states. He commenced at the most 
important, but also at the most difficult; point, the Papal States, 
appointed an Italian political emigr4 of superior talents, 
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M. Rossi, as French ambassador at Rome. The/e M. Rossi 
soon acquired such influence that the election of a jfope of liberal 
tendencies was chiefly due to his remonstrances. After the 
elevation of Pius IX. it was to the advice of the French am¬ 
bassador that the amnesty, and subsequent political reforms, 
were mainly to be attributed. The ministers of France, at 
the various courts of Italy, received onlers at the same time 
to urge the wis<loin of wholesome and timely improvements. 
At the outset the Italian liberals, who a few months before 
had not expected any immediate changes of a beneficial de¬ 
scription, addressed to M. Guizot and to tlie Journal des DelatSy 
wliich strenuously supported bis policy, every species of eulogy 
and encouragement. This was the most favourable period for 
Italy. The nation was moderate in its wishes; the princes, 
giatified with the applause which hailed their confessions, were 
willing to extend them, and even Austria was disposed to yield 
to the measures of M. Guizot, whom she did not mistrust as a 
revolutionist. But no sooner liad the popular excitement grown 
to a sort of fever, from the Alps to the Sicilian Sea, than he was 
bitterly attacked by the Italian patriots, who charged uprjn him 
all the oscillations and fears of their rulers, whom at that \ery 
time he was strenuously urging to a more resolute policy. The 
Journal des Debats was publicly burnt in the street by these 
same liberals, for advising them not to alarm their governments 
by proceeding too fast, and above all things not to embark in a 
war with Austria, trusting to the vain promises of French revo¬ 
lutionists, who were more likely to compromise or to enslave 
Italy than to fight for her liberty. After February, 1848, the 
Italians learnt to their cost that the cause of their country was 
with the leaders of the French opposition simply a theme for 
political declamation, and that republicans were less disposed 
than monarchical governments to promote their freedom. While 
there was yet hope of an equitable compromise the Spanish 
marriages completed the evil. The coolness of the English 
ministry towards France, which was the inevitable result, in¬ 
duced Lord Palmerston to make every exertion to prevent the 
French government from acquiring an additional influence 
through the aid which it ’sy&s extending to the cause of reform 
beyond the Alps. With this view he not unnaturally entered 
into a competition in Italy with the policy of M. Guizot. No 
promises were spared to persuade the Italians to relinquish the 
patronage of France in favour of the countenance of England, 
riie object was easily obtained, but after some months of 
intoxicating dreams, the Italians—as M. Guizot being no 
longer in office, there was now no rival to outbid—i«ere left to 
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their fate, Without receiving efficient help from any quarter 
whatever. * 

If the Italians had seen the strong letters addressed, at that 
period, l>y M. Guizot to the few persons who shared his views 
and seconded his exertions, they would have less mistaken him j 
and the despatches in which M. Rossi described the popular 
demonstrations attending the reforms of Pius IX., would have 
afforded equal evidence how much more confidence was to be 
placed in the steady and enlightened patriotism of the French 
ambassador at 'Rome than in the mad caprices of ambitious 
re\olutionists. The Italians committed the common mistake of 
su]>posing that the hottest head is accompanied with the warmest 
heart; but neither the ignorant calumnies directed against M, 
Guizot, nor the poniard too well aimed at the neck of M. Rossi^ 
can negative the facts. 

At the beginning of 1848 symptoms of agitation and even 
insurrection were observable in several parts of Europe, and 
c'hiefly in the countries which, like Italy, Switzerland, and 
Rhenish Germany, were adjacent to France. These ominoua 
precursors of a storm had frightened and almost paralyzed the 
French conservative party, while they produced amongst the 
revolutionists increased excitement and confidence. There is no 
need to re})eat how abruptly Louis Philippe fell from the throne. 
To avoid disturbances a political banquet had been forbidden in 
Paris, and the plea for the prohibition was an old regulation of 
the first republic. At this crisis the ministry had a majority in. 
the Chambers; they had the confidence of the king, who declared 
that if attacked he would defend himself with all his power; the 
army was ready to fight for the government, and the opposition 
had admitted that they had no immediate chance of success* 
The clamours of some radical leaders and of a few hundreds of 
the mob, reported, as it is said, to the king by paxties to whom 
the energy and courage of M. Guizot were odious, induced a 
sovereign—who did not at the age of 73 possess the strength of 
mind he had formerly displayed—to dismiss suddenly, on the 
* 23rd of February, the minister who was really the shield of the 
monarchy. From that moment the game of the Orleans dynasty 
was lost. Perceiving symptoms of weakness in the very act of 
sacrificing the premier to their dnmour, and feeling that they had 
no longer to deal with the inflexible resolution of a minister who* 
was the main obstacle to their schemes, .the revolutionists were 
encouraged to proceed to extremities. The leaders of the varioas> 
sections of the parliamentary opposition who were successively 
summoned by the king—Count Mole, M. Thiers, and Odillon 
BaiTot—»were impotent to force back the winds which, in dif*** 
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feront degrees, they had contributed to unchain, andfon the 24th 
of February the monarchy was swept away without* resistance by 
a single blast The next day the mob of Paris—wlio had in¬ 
dulged themselves in sacking, destroying, and burning the most 
sumptuous of the royal palaces, who had amused themselves 
with roasting several soldiers alive in the neighbourhood of the 
Palais Royal, and who, after the invasion of the Chamber of 
Deputies, had threatened and insulted the Duchess of Orleans 
while defending the constitution before the representatives of 
the people—that mob was called heroic (as thappens after 
cicTV revolution) by such men as Ledru Kollin, Arago, and 
others, whose long and unintermitting clamour for unbounded 
freedom had resulted only in making them for a day the dic¬ 
tators of France. 

At the same time Louis Philippe, whom the republicans had 
accused during the whole of his reign of amassing money and 
sending millions abroad, made his way with great difficulty to 
England, where his family joined him after many hazards—one 
in the shirt of a friend, another with borrowed stockings, all of 
them in a state of temporary destitution, and in danger of being 
obliged to live upon alms. Such was their exit from a country 
which owed to the reign of Louis Philippe 18 years of unpre¬ 
cedented freedom and prosperity. 

At the eleventh hour, and while by a strenuous effort it might 
have been still possible to avert the catastrophe, M. Guizot 
suggested to Louis Philippe to intrust the command of the army 
to Marshal Bugeaud. His nomination—the last political act of 
M. Guizot—took place in the middle of the night, between the 
23rd and 24tKof February. Marshal Bugeaud, who had the 
esteem of the army and whose resolution was well known, imme¬ 
diately took the necessary measures, and before daylight the 
garde municipale marched by his order to the assault of the 
barricades erected during the night on the Boulevards, and which 
were weakly defended against the soldiers. Just when it was 
essential to exhibit a proof of power, the new ministers, M. 
Thiers and M. Odillon Barrot, urged the king to stop the pro¬ 
gress of the Marshal in the presumptuous belief that they could 
appease, by their presence the excitement of the mob. The 
hisses and laughter by which they were received at the first 
barricade proved hpw much they had been deceived by their 
vanity. The incompetency, amounting to impotence, of the 
members of the opposition who were the last advisers of Louis 
Philippe, has been well described by Marshal Bugeaud himself 
in a letter addressed on the 6th of March, 1848, to his friend 
M. Larreguy> 


‘ Your 
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^ Your reflections are full of truth. Absurdity and weakness pre¬ 
vailed—illusion followed illusion, and one act of cow'ardice was suc¬ 
ceeded by another—everything was paralyzed. Thousands of advisers 
augmented the disorder; and no one retained any self-command» 
Never was there $een such inextricable confusion. No plan, no idea 
had been previously resolved on equal to the probable emergency; 
everything'was absurd, odious, and a criminal attack on the liberty of 
the nation/ 

Remarking on this letter, in another which he addressed on 
the 14th of July, 1849, to the Baron de Tremont, M, Larreguy 
says:— 

^ Its perusal, by several of my friends, gave rise to a false interpreta¬ 
tion of the word**, one act of cowardice was succeeded hy another. X 
asked for an e\planation of them, and had the pleasure^of learnings 
from the Marshal’s own tips, that they applied neither to Louis* 
Philippe nor to ahy of his gallant children. The acts of cowardice and 
the illusions proceeded principally from those blind and senseless men 
who played with the liberties, the prosperity, the greatness, and the 
future welfare of their country, in order to overthrow the ministry 
and obtain their offices for themselves. Such, I certify, was the 
nicaniiig of the Marshal/ 

These extracts * admirably illustrate the last moments of the 
reign of Louis Philippe; but if they reveal the incapacity which 
precipitated his fall, they are far from explaining the general 
causes which led to the catastrophe. We shall therefore endea-* 
vour in a few words to supply the deficiency, and assign to the 
several parties concerned their precise share in this lamentable^ 
event. 

It was only after the thunder-clap by which not only all the 
thrones of Europe were shaken but all the moral principles of 
human society were endangered, that the conservative character of 
Louis Philippe’s government became generally understood. Up 
to that time the Church, the great conUnental powers, and the 
bulk of the monarchical party, considered his government revo¬ 
lutionary, because it wag liberal and the result of a revolution. 
•They thus increased its natural difiicaltiesr always by their dis- 
atrust and often by their opposition, whereby the democrats 
received real support from those who agreed with them least. 
After the 24th of February these suspicious conservative powers 
must have perceived that the best barrier of civilization against 
the triumphs of demagogues had been broken down, and in order 
to avoid anarchy they were compelled to become allies and sup¬ 
porters of subsequent governments, whose only claim was that 

they were preferable to socialism. The mistake which some 

. . . . . . . . ... 

* Those important letters—which are almost noknown—madp part of the oollec* 
tion of autographs &rawd b; the Baron de Trdmont, and sold aiew mootb ago in 
Paris. See the Cat<dogw of that CoUeefion, No. 224, aad the pp. ^ 4. 
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the sovereigns of Europe committed in refusing Jo prop up the 
throne of Louis Philippe, had almost proved equally fatal to their 
own. 

No one will now deny that the king had mai^ qualities which 
admirably fitted him for the difficult part he was called upon to 
play. He was as brave before the bullets of assassins as he had 
been in his youth on the battle-fields of Valmy and Jemmappes. 
He respected the laws, and history will not forget that, threat¬ 
ened, shortly after his accession, with a dangerous insurrection 
which induced him to declare Paris in a state of siege, he bowed, 
at the peril of his throne, to the decision of the judges who 
rescinded his proclamation. His mind was enlightened, his 
feelings liberal, and he remembered with a just pride—and per¬ 
petuated the fact by hangingi up at the Palais Royal a touching 
picture commemorath e of the event—the years of his exile and 
destitution when he had earned a livelihood In Switzerland by 
giving lessons in mathematics. His clemency and generosity 
were unbounded, and the man whom the republicans called a 
Tiberius, surrounding Paris with citadels that he might destroy 
it by bombs, or described as a leech incessantly absorbing the 
money and wealth pf France, at last lost his ciown from his aver¬ 
sion to shed the blood of his enemies, and charged bis prir ate 
estate with 20 millions of debt in order to embellish the public 
palaces. Nor ought it to be foigotten as an indication of the 
feelings of his heart, however slight the drain it may have made 
upon bis purse, that he extended his charity even to the families 
of his would-be assassins. 

Though possessed of these substantial virtues, Louis Philippe 
wanted one quality which is necessary to popularity in France. 
He was of plain and simple habits, even rather bourgeois, and 
was unskilled in all the theatrical arts which were so much 
valued by his subjects. ^ On the other side of the Channel, and 
chiefly in Paris, it is by dramatic displays which appeal to the 
eye that people are impressed, and they have little appreciation 
for the simple conduct which has merely a moral effect upon the<. 
mind. The crowd which, during the Reign of Terror, had gazed 
with an almost incomprehensible apathy upon the gloomy cart 
as it passed with its load of courageous victims from the jail to 
the guillotine, and who had even stopped for half an hour before 
the church of St. Roch the tumbril wliich conveyed Marie An¬ 
toinette to death, that they might hiss to satiety at her calm, 
mute courage, were deeply moved at the sight of an old courtezan, 
Madame du Barry, crying bitterly at her fete, and in the blind 
agonies of terror imploring the mercy of the executioner, though 
she might as well have addressed her entreaties to the axe. 

Louis Philippe has been perpetually charged with meddling 
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too much iA the business of his Government, but the accusation 
is frivolous ^hen directed against a man of superior mind, 
entrusted witli the difficult task of establishing a dynasty, and 
who could often give wiser advice to his ministers than they 
could give to him. His real defect was of another kind—a pro¬ 
pensity for the most dangerous prodigality and rashness of lan¬ 
guage. The greatest gratification of a Parisian is conversation, 
and, besides sharing the general taste, Louis Philippe had a firm 
belief in the efficiency of his persuasive powers. He has often 
been heard to complain that he was not allowed to be present at 
the sittings of the Chamber of Deputies, where he had a full 
conviction that his speeches would have proved irresistible. 
What he was not allowed to do in public he contrived to effect in 
private, and every one who had the honour to be received at the 
Tuileries in the evening, knows that while the Queen, sitting at 
a round table in a corner of the room, and surrounded by her 
family, presented a pleasing picture of domestic virtue, Louis 
Philippe, who never sat at all after dinner, was accustomed to 
stand apart and talk politics with one or other of his guests. 
Every party shared by turns in these royal communications, 
wliich sometimes touched upon delicate matters that ought to have 
been discussed with none but his ministers. It happened of course 
U}K)n occasions that little discretion was observed, and the King 
often received information and suggestions which were ill calculated 
to strengthen his confidence in his ministers. It is easy to under¬ 
stand how prejudicial such communications, which were matters 
of daily occurrence, and which were seldom kept secret, either in 
Paris or abroad, must have been to the Government. It is not 
unlikely that it was from the impression conveyed to his mind in 
some of these colloquies that the King was betrayed into the fatal 
error of dismissing his ministry on the 23rd of February. 

But it is neither to the opposition of the conservative powers 
of Europe nor to the defects in the character of Louis Phi¬ 
lippe that the revolution of 1848 was principally owing. 
The masteivcause was the want of* intelligence and moral 
I courage in the middle classes. Invested by the revolution 
of 1830, and by the voluntary secession of the higher orders 
from the management of affairs, with the real government of 
France, the bourgeoisie proved deficient in the virtues neces¬ 
sary to a party intrusted with the destinies of a country. Instead 
of strenuously supporting a government, which was its own, and 
of defending a King it had cboscri, tlie middle classes abandoned 
both King and Government to the daily attacks of a seditious 
press, which in the year imn ediately precedii^ 1848 had be¬ 
come an instrument of discoid and of tyranny. Overawed by 
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the insults which were lavislied on every adhei’ent of^the ministry, 
from the Sovcreic;!! to the lowest functionary, the bourgeoisie 
pursued the double policy of bowing obsequiously to the dicta¬ 
tion of the newspapers in order to ward off their blows, whil,e it 
secretly courted tlie government it deserted as the dispenser of 
places and honours. Hence the electors who really supported 
the conservative members generally concealed their votes, and 
this fear of expressing their sentiments deprived the admini¬ 
stration of that voice of public opinion which in pt'xiods of con¬ 
flict is more respected the more it is heard. The clamours of 
the re\ olutionists were almost the only sounds audible, and the 
cowardly friends who put on the mask of an enemy underrated, 
in consequence, their own strength and exaggerated that of their 
opponents. A great outcry was raised against the corruption 
which was said to be practised to secure the votes of electors and 
deputies. In a country like France, where, exclusive of soldiers, 
there are perhaps half a million of functionaries, and where, from 
the prefets to the gardes champHres and the lowest schoolmaster, 
every appointment must be made or sanctioned by the Government 
—in a country where retail tobacconists and railway servants are 
a species of placemen named by the minister of finance—it is 
evident that as the number of candidates always exceeds that of 
the vacancies, there must be many* dissatisfied persons to rail against 
corruption. It was ascertained, nevertheless, after the revolution 
of February, that the public offices under Louis Philippe were 
more in the hands of the opposition than of the conservatives. 
The puritan zeal of the NationaU which had constantly denounced 
this abominable corruption of conferring places upon adherents, 
was itself put upon trial under the republic of 1848, when the 
virtuous and indignant newspaper intruded into the government 
offices a host of its redactm&s^ among whom we shall only men¬ 
tion the following 

MM. Marrast, Member of the Provisional Government, President of 
^4 the National Assembly, &c. &c. 

Gamier Pag^, Minister of Finances, &c. &c, 

,, Bastide, Minister of Foreign Affairs. • 

„ Yaulabelle, Minister of Public Instruction. 

„ ■ Carnot, Minister of Public Instruction. 

„ Marie (counsel to the National) Minister of Justice, &c. &c. 

„ Pagnerre, Secretary of the Provisional Government. 

„ Charras, Under S^retary of State. 

„ Fr. Lacroix, Prefect of Algiers. 

,, . Duclerc, Minister of Finances. 

„ Genin, Diredeur to the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

If the government of M. Guizot desired a justification and 
revenue thev were amnlv furnished by its old assailants. Even 
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the President of the Republic, General Cavaignac, was intimately 
connected with this public-spirited fraternity, for he was the 
brother of a former contributor. It was, indeed, facetiously an¬ 
nounced that the newsboys of the National were to be nominated 
prifetSy and the journeymen printers ambassadors. * 

Not only was moral courage rare in France, but those who 
lacked it themselves could not even appreciate it in others, and, 
as it was the quality for which M. Guizot was most remarkable, 
it made him hated and feared instead of extorting respect. It is 
difficult to coiivby an adequate idea of the calumnies cast upon 
him by democrats who, regarding him as the greatest obstacle to 
their designs, sought to crush him by any method however fla¬ 
gitious. It would be idle to revive these forgotten inventions, 
and we adduce a single instance for the sole purpose of showing 
to what petty deceptions men can descend when they give them¬ 
selves up to the tyranny of factious rage. The Bey of Tunis 
visited Paris in 1846, and was received with great courtesy 
by M, Guizot, then Minister of Foreign Affairs. Before 
his departure he presented to each of M. Guizot’s children 
an oriental dress, and these so enriched with rubies and emeralds 
that the whole were worth about six thousand pounds. M. 
Guizot instantly returned them to the Bey, expressing his grati¬ 
tude, but requesting that he might not be pressed to do what he 
had never yet done—accept a present. Some of the radical 
newspapers discovered in the transaction an opportunity for an 
attack. Accordingly they chronicled, with suitable comments, 
the transmission of the gift, but omitted to tell that it was sent 
back by M. Guizot without a moment’s delay. 

At the Chambers M. Guizot was engaged in unceasing war¬ 
fare. The number of his speeches from 1840 to 1848 was pro¬ 
digious, and they were all delivered without the aid of any memo¬ 
randum. M. Villemain used to say that M. Guizot* was the 
‘ greatest oratorical athlete ’ of modem times, and even the re¬ 
publicans were obliged to acknowledge that as a speaker hiiyras 
unrivalled. When he had .victoriously refuted their argunients 
•they had sometimes recoursfe to uproar, and one scene of the kind 
is worth recalling for the sake of the domestic episode which we 
are able to supj^y. 

In 1843 the Iluke of Bordeaux came to London, and a number 
of French Legitimists hastened over to pay their homage to him. 
Among the pilgrims were several members of the French Parlia¬ 
ment, who, in that capacity, had sworn fidelity to Louis Philippe. 
A t the beginning of the subsequent session the' Chambers' were 
invited by the Government to pass a vote of censure on the 
actors in the affair. After some sharp debates,a speech delivered by 
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M; Guizot on thfe 26th of January, 1844, so galled hi/ adversaries 
that the worst days of the Convention bad hardly witnessed such 
a storin of abuse and violence as ensued^ M. Berryer and the 
Legitimists reproached him with his journey to Ghent, bedausc 
it waiConnected, as they said, with the battle of Waterloo, 
forgetful that the dynasty they supported owed'the throne to that 
very battle. The republican and quasi-republican party joined 
the cry, notwithstanding that their spokesman, M. Odilloji 
Barrot, had been an active partisan of the Bourbons during 
the cent jours. The debate grew hotter every instant. M. 
Guizot was called a traitor by M. Havin—for the more insig- 
niheant the assailant the more outrageous was the language; 
an inf&me by M. Boulay de la Meurike ; and an Englishman 
—the climax of insult among French liberals—by M. Ledru- 
Rollin. The object of all this abuse firmly stood his ground 
amidst the outrageous din, parried every blow that was struck 
at himself, and aimed a fresh one in return, till, his voice and. 
his strength failing him, he said—^ You may perhaps exhaust 
my physical strength, but you cannot quell my courage , . . 
....... and as to the insults, calumnies, and theatrical rage 

directed against me, they may be multiplied and accumulated 
as you please, but they will never rise above my contempt,’ 
A few years afterwards the revolution of February took place, 
and the opponents of M. Guizot, who had displayed so much 
rancour against him—the men who contended that they had 
never infringed their oath, and who maintained that the greatest 
of crimes was < not to fight with French soldiers against all 
foreigners—^became divided into three parties; the first publicly 
boasting that daring the reign of Louis Philippe they had sys¬ 
tematically violated all the oaths they had taken; the second 
vociferating that Franco was undone, and that the only remedy 
itnaginable was an invasion of Cossacks; and the third uttering 
enthusiastic cries of admiration at the deeds of the Italians, and 
even of the Frenchmen^ who fougbtat Rome, and killed French 
^soldiers in defence of the*Roman republic of Mazzini. 

A friend of M. Guizot paid him U visit at breakfast on the* 
morning after the sqone we have related. It was usual at this 
hour for peers, de|[mti^, and public characters of all descriptions 
to throng the ministerial salons. When the outcry arose in the 
Chamber of Deputies^ the Orleans party looked on . in silence, 
and allowed M. Gridzot to stand up singly against the attacks, for 
fear of sharing his.>tli!k]^pulari^^ Influbnc^ by the same con¬ 
temptible cowardice, not one of his habitt&al Visitors appeared at 
' his'breakfast table, with- the exception of thh I7u]^ de Broglie, 
who never gave <n' withdt&lv according as a man 
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was hissed or huzza^ed. M- Guizot was apparently calm under 
the desertion*; bis mother was less insensible. She engaged in 
a conversation apart with the friend of her son, with her mind 
full of the events of the preceding day. ‘ Taught,’ she said, ‘ by 
a tremendous experience, I did all in my power to prevent my 
son from entering political life. His indomitable courage 
renders him insensible to the dangers which surround him. He 
docs not perceive the prevalence of bad passions^and the weak¬ 
ness of his party. Yesterday evening, when I found that he did 
not come back from the Chambers at the usual hour, I apprehended 
some misfortune. When finally he returned, he was so fatigued 
that he could not speak, and went to bed, desiring that as soon as 
the proofs of the Moniteur came he might be awakened to correct 
them. Knowing but imperfectly what had taken place, I was in 
great alarm, and, while he slept, I remained with the children 
round the bed, mentally imploring the Almighty for the happiness 
of France and for the safety of my son. Catching a sight of, his 
pale and motionless head, 1 had a terrible vision. 1 fancied 1 

had before my eyes the head of my poor husband.God 

is great ’ (she added), ‘ and be alone knows the extent of the 
sacrifices we must make for our country.’ What a tale does this 
single glimpse into the life of Madame Guizot tell of the agonies 
produced by the horrors of the French revolution, and of the 
fcai’ful legacy of suffering which it entailed upon many of the 
survivors. 

The forebodings of this admirable woman were partially 
fulfilled. More sacrifices had still to be undergone. The insur¬ 
rection of the 23rd of February, 1848, separated M. Guizot from 
his mother and his children, and a confidential friend spent a 
large part of the night in attempting to bring the scattered femily 
together. At daylight on the morning oi the 24th, this indi¬ 
vidual, who, having been obliged to wander through the barri¬ 
cades in different districts of Paris, had witnessed the exaspera¬ 
tion of the mob against M. Guizot, found him at the house of 
the Duke de Broglie, where he had passed the night, and the 
following dialogue took place. 

‘ How are my family ? ’ 

‘ The place where your mother and children are is surrounded 
by barricades, and it is impossible to get them out. But 1 do 
not think they will now incur any danger. All the danger is 
for you. Paris is in confusion 1 there is no longer any govern¬ 
ment ; and in a few hours there will be perhaps no monarchy. 
The revolutionists are enraged against you; take my advice and 
leave the country immediately—to-morrow, it will be .too late.' 

‘ I must be present at the sitting of the Chambers.’ 
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‘ Do you think that the Chambers will resist the torrent more 
effectually than the government has done ? I have just seen the 
state of Paris : to-day the Chambers will cease to exist.’ 

For months, nay, for years, previously M. Guizot had been 
accused of being the slave of his egotism and ambition. lie 
now perceived the total ruin of his power, the destruction of the 
political system which he “had spent his life in building up, and 
the fall of the djmasty which he had almost elevated with his own 
hands. Instead of paying any tribute to his political passions, 
as might have been expected, he uttered the single cry, ‘ Oh, 
my poor mother 1 oh, my poor children! ’ adding, that he would 
go in search of Marshal Bugeaud, to see if it was possible to 
extricate them from their present position. 

* Well, go; do not lose time. Where shall wc meet again ? ’ 

‘ At ten, at the H6tel of the Ministry of the Interior.' 

At ten they met again for a few minutes. 

‘You were right,’ said M. Guizot; ‘it is impossible to get 
them from the house where they are; but I am assured they are 
in no danger.’ 

* But when do you leave ? ’ 

‘ I must go to the Chamber of Deputies.’ 

A few hours after this last dialogue took place the Chamber 
of Deputies was invaded by a furious mob and dissolved; the 
King and all the royal family were fugitives; and legal proceed¬ 
ings were ordered against M. Guizot and his colleagues by the 
French magistrates, who were willing to court a republican mob 
as they had before courted the Royal Government. 

For four days all exit from Paris was closed. On the fifth 
day the daughters of M. Guizot escaped with a false passport, 
made out in the names of young English ladies travelling with 
their governess. They crossed the Channel during one of the 
tremendous gales which for several days prevented the royal 
family from coming over, and reached London on the 1st of 
MarcK The escape of M. Guizot was not so easy. Three days 
afterwards he got to England through Belgium, disguised in the 
livery of a servant. He was several times on the point of being 
detected during his journey through the northern provinces of 
France, because his mock master would never allow his servant 
John to carry the luggage. The next day he was joined by his 
son; and lastly, <fti*the 15th of March, came Madame Guizot. 
The agitation proved too much for her fourscore years, and she 
expired on the 81st, In great affliction at' the events she had 
witnessed, but with a 'firm trust in the goodness of God, and 
with die consolation of seeing around her the whole of her 
family. The death of a pefiion so full of years could not be said 
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to be premature, nor, if her life had been tfanquil, could it, at 
her age, havfe been much prolonged, but she died, nevertheless, 
the victim of the last revolution, as surely as her husband was the 
victim of the first. ' - 

M. Guizot remained in 'England for more than a year, and 
lived at Pelham Crescent, Brompton, in a house which, we are 
told, was occupied afterwards by M. Ledru-Bollin, whom the 
rapid turns of French affairs had speedily compelled to follow 
into exile those very Orleanists whom he had been instrumental 
in proscribing; The prosecution instituted against M. Guizot 
in France lasted many months, and it was not until it was evident 
to every one that the fall of the republic was approaching that 
the French judges consented to quash the ridiculous proceedings. 
He was then free to return to France with bis family, and from 
that moment he resumed his literary labours with youthful 
ardour. His winters are passed in Paris, and the rest of the 
year at a country house, the Val Richer, in Normandy, which 
was formerly an abbey of the order of Citeaux. His daughters 
are married to two brothers, the MM. De Witt, who are de- 
. scended from the celebrated Pensionary of Holland who was 
massacred at the Hague by the mob two centuries ago. Enjoy¬ 
ing habitually the society of his family, and occupied in the 
calm and elevating pursuits of literature, we cannot but think 
that the events which proved so disastrous to his country 
have been a gain to M. Guizot. A tranquil and mellow 
autumn, rich in the maturest fruits of a lofty intellect, is the 
reward, and not the punishment, of his many harassing years of 
political life. 

Though he has withdrawn into retirement, the French public 
still watch with curiosity the mo;vements of the ex-minister of 
Louis Philippe, and generally suppose that he takes a much more 
active part in politics than is really the case, for he attaches 
little importance to what he usually calls the empty agitation of 
Paris. His recent writings^ however, are full of allusjpns to 
what is passing around him. He has always been an opponent 
both of Buonapartists and of revolutionists, and every subject 
affords him an opportunity of expounding his principles. In.a 
new preface to his deligl\tful ‘ Biography of Grmeille ’ it is thus 
that he contrasts the liteWy glory of the reign of Louis XIV. 
with the dearth of literary talent under Napoleon:— .. 

‘ Absolute power is not the. necessary enemy of literature, nor is 
literature neceMarily its enemy. Witness Louis XIV. and his age. 
But for literature to flourish finder such a state of thing^, and to em¬ 
bellish it with its splei^our, absolute power must have on its idde the 
general moral belief of the public, and not be ifieltoly accepted as a 
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result of circumstances, in the name of necessity. It is also requisite 
tliat the possessor of absolute authority should know how to respect 
the dignity of the great minds that cultivate literature, and to leave 
them sufficient liberty for the unrestrained manifestation of tlicir 
powers. Franco and Bossuet believed sincerely in the sovereign 
right of Loiiii* XIV.; Moliore and La Fontaine freely ridiculed his 
courtiers as well as his sublets; and Racine, through the mouth of 
Joad, addressed to the little King Joas precepts with which the great 
King was not offended. When Louis XIV., during his persecution 
of the Jansenists, said to Boileau, ‘‘ 1 am having search made for M. 
Aruauld in every direction,” l^ilcau replied, Your Majesty is 
ahuiys fortunate; you will not find him and the King smiled at the 
courageous wit of the poet, without showing any symptoms of anger. 
On such conditions absolute power can co*exist harmoniously with 
the greatest and most high-spirited minds that have ever devoted 
themselves to literature. But nothing of the kind was the case under 
the Empire. The Emperor Napoleon, who had saved France from 
anarchy, and was covering her with glory in Europe, was nevertheless 
regarded by all clear-sighted and seu^ible men merely as the sovcreigii 
master of a temporary government, in little harmony with the general 
tendencies of society, and commanded by necessity rather than esta¬ 
blished in faith, lie was served, and with good reason, by men of 
eminent minds and noble characters, for his government was necc*ssary 
and great; but beyond his government, in the regions of thought, 
great minds and lofty characters possessed neither independence nor 
dignity. Napoleon was not wise enough to leave them their part in 
space; and he feared without respecting them. Perhaps he could not 
possibly have acted othenvise; and perhaps this may have beeu a vice 
of his position, as much as an error of his genius. Nowhere, in no 
degree, and under no form, did the Empire tolerate opposition. In 
France, in the age in which we live, this becomes sooner or later, even 
for the strongest governments, a deceitful snare and an immense 
danger. After fifteen years of glorious absolute power, Napoleon 

fell;.and now, after thirty-four years of that system for 

which our fathers longed so ardently!.God gives us 

severe lessons, which we must comprehend and accept, without despair- 
ing of the go(xl cause.’ 

In the Democracy in France^ as well as in another essay, pub¬ 
lished under the title, Why teas the English Revolution successful ? 
M. Guizot, in commenting on the revolutionary spirit, shows that 
it is the de^liest enem^ of the freedom and prosperity of nations. 
While admitting that, m his earlier writings,* he had contended 
perhaps too exemsiveW for a single form of representative govern¬ 
ment as the only one for every nation, he continues to maintain 
that tw;o things are equally necessary to France—monarchy and 
liberty. But the seiidn^ant he expresses most strongly is, the 
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conviction that Franco cannot remain in a state of abasement, and 
must ultimately realise a political position worthy of her lofty 
place among modem commonwealths. 

^ I cannot think/ he says in a new preface to the ^ Life of Monk/ 

^ and no Frenchman can be resign^ to thinks that such is the 
dmo&mmt of the glorious history of France. It is the rash taste of 
my country to rush into immense and unheard-of experiments, no matter 
at svhat price and at what peril. It would seem that she considers herself 
tiic great laboratory of the civilisation of the world. But if she is 
hasty in running into hazard, she is no less prompt in regaining her 
judgment and retracing her steps when she perceives that she has pursued 
a wrong path. Already at the shadow of a great name she has come 
to a stand. But a salutary halt is not safety. It is not sufficient that 
France should no longer roll into the abyss. The abyss must close and 
France must rise again. Washington or Monk—she requires one of 
the two to restore her.* 

We share the opinion of M. Guizot when he says that monarchy 
is necessary to France, but we fear that the monarchy which she 
wants is not a liberal one. After ages of civilisation, she is not 
yet out of licr political pupilage, and still requires a schoolmaster^ 
She sent Louis XVI. to the guillotine, and proscribed Louis 
Pliilippe, and the only men whose names arc really popular in 
that country—the history of the last six years has proved it too 
well-—are Robespierre and Buonaparte—the former the type of 
the most ferocious democratic tyranny, the latter the representative 
of the most absolute military despotism. It is true that the idols 
of Frenchmen ore but fragile, and that despotic reigns do not 
last much longer in France than constitutional governments; but, 
as at every revolution the national progress receives a new check, 
the frequent and violent changes, even of bad governments, is a 
fresh caus^ of deterioration and decay. We read in the Memoirs 
of Moore that in 1820 he was prpsent at a performance, in Paris, of 
‘ Tarare/ an opera of Beaumarchais, which was written in 1787, 
at a period when the promulgation of liberal ideas, with a j^rtain 
infusion of science, was the fashion in France. Accormngly, 
while Nature and the Genius of Heat are trilling in a duet the 
laws of gravitation, Tarare (a virtuous soldier) defends his wife 
from the assaults of the monarch of Ormuz, who, being finally 
defeated, kills himself, and Tarare is proclaimed k:ing in his place. 
Only three years afterwards Louis XVl., having become a consti¬ 
tutional sovereign, and Beilly (who had shortly fo*pay with bia 
head for his patriotic illusions) being Maire of Paris, ^Tarare’ 
was not allowed to be acted in its original form. 'Beaumarchais 
fitted it to the altered circumstances, and, in its remodelled shape, 
Tarare becomes a constitutional king. Under the R^ubllc 
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Tararc was not allowed to be a monarch at all; and when the opera' 
-was performed in 1795, the victorious soldier indignantly refuses 
the crown. Under Buonaparte * Tarare ’ was again recast to bring 
it into harmony with the delusion of the hour; and lastly, when 
in 1819 the performance was witnessed by Moore, Tarare, be¬ 
come more monarchical than ever, displays his loyalty by de¬ 
fending the king of Ormuz from a popular insurrection, and 
ultimately falls with emotion at the feet of the tyrant, who has 
the magnanimity to restore his wife to him. Even in its original 
form Tarare was not a masterpiece, but it was so impaired by 
the perpetual alterations, that, popular at the beginning, it was 
at length thrown aside as a worn-out piece of refuse. The 
destinies of France have been analogous in their changes to 
those of Tarare, which did, indeed, but reflect them; and there 
is real ground for apprehension that the ultimate result may nut 
be dissimilar. It is diflicult to sec whence France is to derive 
the respect for the laws and the moral courage which are essential 
to the lasting establishment of a liberal monarchy. Political 
parties not only look upon the present government as a mere 
convenient interlude which is‘to serve their turn and then be 
swept from the stage, but they already speak—most curious 
fact I—of their determination to overthrow the government which 
they anticipate will succeed it. It was only the other day that 
the leaders of the republican party, who met in Paris in order to 
consult upon the course they should adopt in consequence of the 
fusion of the two branches of the Bourbon family, agreed to sup¬ 
port the claims of the Duke of Bordeaux, because he could 
afterwards be more easily got rid of than Louis Napoleon. 
Such arc the turbulent spirits who Would coolly march on from 
revolution to revolution in an endless vista. And what elements 
of resistance are there to be found in the rest of the nation to 
despotism on the one hand, and anarchy on the other ? When 
the coup a (tat of the 2nd of December, 1851, could be so easily 
accomplished, there could certainly he no steady political 
character among the p^ple, no. wide-spread passion for na¬ 
tional liberty. The middle .'classes in France are, ,in truth,' 
fatigued and apathetic, and only care to make money and to 
job in Istocks. It is a fact that, after the coup dHtati while the 
soldiers were .flwg, pH inoffensive women and children in the 
Boulevards of .P’arjis, letters were written by respectable citizens 
to persons in ]!«pndiwi, in which, after cardessly alluding to the 
events of the ^y, it Was significantly remarked/'that Zes hons 
Francis restent em* The only mtense . whiten -these ‘ Bona 
Fran^ais’ have ever put forth is^ that.the iron hand of. despotism ^ 
Was their sole defence from the multitudinoua teptlle claws .of 
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socialism. But without insisting upon what is now an admitted 
fact, that the* power of socialism was immensely exaggerated, 
this new appeal to the tierrible goddess Neces^ty:^ who has been 
so often and so fatally invoked in France since 1789, is a fresh 
proof of the want of moral courage in the nation. 

For the purpose of combining order and liberty, and of con¬ 
structing again in France a liberal monarchical government, 
M. Guizot was naturally induced to make an appeal to the most 
conservative bodies—the army, the Church, and the magistracy. 
But the army is seldom an instrument of freedom, though, when 
once liberty is firmly established, the military may be a defence 
to it from revolutionary aggressions. The Clmrch and magistracy 
are better adapted to respond to M. Guizot’s call; but, having been 
frightened by revolutionists, they have sacrificed with the rest to 
the goddess—Necessity. The riquisUoire recently addressed by 
M. Kouland to the procureur-general of the Imperial Court of 
Paris upon the men accused of a conspiracy against the life of 
Louis Napoleon, is the work of an honest man who does not 
conceal his sympathies for a more liberal government, but even 
he calls upon the juries to condemn the prisoners on this stand¬ 
ing plea of rmessity^ If the liberty of defence were not shackled 
as it is^ the accused might have retorted that it was in the name 
of a similar necessity that 60 years ago Fouquier-Tainville de¬ 
manded of the republican juries to send to the scaffold the victims 
of the reign of terror. They might have added, that in contriving 
a violent attack against Louis Napoleon they only imitated his 
o>vn attacks upon Louis Philippe, and that the fall of the 
present emperor seemed as necessary to them, as some years 
ago the overthrow of the late king appeared indispensable to 
him. Necessity is the plea to excuse every crime which admits 
of no other extenuation; it overleaps the checks of law; it sets 
aside justice; it turns a deaf ear to conscience; and the judge 
who appeals to it is not the man who can aid in M. Guizot’s 
scheme for defying the temptations to a guilty and short-sighted' 
expediency for the sake of establishing the supremacy of a -' 
•righteous freedom over licentious force. *" 

The great physicizm Boerhaave wrote a dissertation on the 
question, Why conversions—so scarOe now—w4re so frequeht^ 
in the ages of the Primitive Churdii ? The ai^i^eris not ver/' 
difficult. Christianitybeing truth, could not 'f^ to be tri* 
umphant when martyrs volunteered to shed their blood in 
defen^ of their faith* By calihly forbidding the entrance of 
the imperial sinner to the Church of Milan, the heroic* Ambrose 
did much mbre'^ for the r^l'^eatness and for the universal 
triumph of religion than the whole tribe of Spaiwh inquisitors,’ 
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with all their bloody zeal, or Pope Hildebrand with all the wars 
he stirred up. At that primitive period, blind •necessity—the 
most implacable ’AvayxiQ, the worst of all the divinities of 
Olympus—was never worshipped by the priests of Jesus Christ. 
The present French Church seems not so averse to the worship 
of Necessity, In 1848 the parish ministers of Paris, to couit 
the mob, attended officially in their sacerdotal robes at the 
erection of the Arbres de la Liberie^ and even sometimes pro¬ 
nounced speeches which might have dropped from tlie lips of 
the most fer\dd of demagogues. A few months afterwards and 
the clergy sacrificed again to Necessity, They bestowed the most 
disgusting adulation upon Louis Napoleon, and declared j^ub- 
licly that the first Buonaparte—whom they had called Antichrist 
during his life, and by whose orders Rome bad been invaded, and 
Pope Pius VII. carriecl a prisoner to France—was the greatest 
man of modem times. The clergy once had other ideas of 
greatness than to apply it by way of unrestricted eulogy to a 
perpetrator of splendid crimes. 

Thus it is difficult to imagine that M. Guizot will find in the 
present French Church the support necessary for the establish¬ 
ment pf steady moral and political principles. As for liherty^ 
whenever he has made an appeal to religion in behalf of his 
endeavours, he has been sternly reminded by the leaders of the 
Roman Catholic party in France, that the fundamental doctrine 
of their Church is authority. The only sympathy they bestow 
upon him is to exclaim that it is a pity such a man should 
uphold at the meetings of the Bible Society of Paris the insane 
dogma that every one has a right to inquire for himself, instead 
of blindly adopting the convictions of others.* 

To men of a noble temper difficulties are only a spur to 
exertion; and the consistency which M. Guizot continues to dis¬ 
play, and the political wisdom which he teaches, cannot utterly 
be thrown away. They must be working, we are persuaded, a 
glow and silent change in the minds of many, and are not the 
least important of the services he has render^ to his country. 
But w|iile the middle classes continue what they are, diere caA 
be no lasting union of freedom and order. A set of nominal 
parlimn^taiy institutions do not ^ constitute liberty, for the 
strongest fortress < falls an easy prey when it is left unde¬ 
fended. The '^J^reneh delight to call, themselves the grande 
nation; and we will not deny that, in many respects, they are 
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* M. Qwot baa epUseted bis assays on rriigion, philosophy, and 

eduPsl&on. tnto a ripgle volume, under the title of Meditatvm Moral 
This work, which at present £» seareely known in England,.deserves particular 
attention. 
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entitled to the name; but intellectual, and above all, military 
greatness is wfiat they most adore, while of moral greatness they 
have, for the most part, no conception at all. When they have 
reached the point of recognising the defect, and aspire to correct 
it; when they begin to comprehend that the patriotism of which 
they tallc^so much, and understand so little, means loving your 
country more than yourself; when they have the dignity to 
maintain their convictions in the face of’ day and the mob, 
instead of yielding to the dictates of a itkulking and deceitful 
prudence j then, and not until then, we shall believe that France is 
ripe for a liberal monarchy. 


Art. V.—1. Papers respecting the Civil War’in China. Pre¬ 
sented to the House of Lords by command of her Majesty. 

1853. . . . 

2. VInsurrection on Chine, Sfc. Par MM. Gallery et Yvan. 
Paris, 1853. 

3. T/te Cross and the Dragon, or the Fortunes of Christianity in 
China. By John Kesson, of the British Museum. London, 

1854. 

4. Christianity in China. London. 

5. The Chinese Missionary Gleaner. London. 

6. The Religious Tracts of the Christian Revolutionists in China. 
London. 


D r, GUTZLAFF, at the close of one of his works, written 
several years ago, incidentally remarked, that if Christianity 
should at any time gain an^ effectual’ entrance into China, it 
would probably be accompanied by a revolution. Recent events 
render the remark observable; although perhaps it did not re¬ 
quire any very great lirophetic insight to hazard the conjecture. 
He saw the whole face of Chinese life, social as well as political, 
.not merely torpid and stagnant, but so encrusted.with the stereo¬ 
typed forms, traditions,. and conventionalities of centurihs, that 
it could not be. changed without being at once broken up. He 
saw the minds of the moii^t educate among; the Chmefse travelling 
round the same circle of ideas,'never daring'to roam beyond ^t,. 
or to rise above the Wei of those measures of’thought wbi^ 
had been prescribe in‘a certain compendium of all possible 
knowledge in shety'-four volumes, which bears the imposing title 
of Sanrtsae^hoddtoey. He felt, moreover, thaftWXSospd carried 
with it a regenerating power, which, affecting the ;:'sprittgs of 
thought'and cmction, and consequently of action, must' influence 
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whenever it is embraced, the whole political and personal life of 
men. Hence he inferred that the new ideas idfused from this 
source into that inert mass of human beings must ferment and 
swell until they burst the superincumbent weight of antiquated 
custom and ciTor which cramped and confined the energies of 
the people. 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude that the event has 
exactly realised the conjecture of Dr. GutzlafF in the sense in 
which he propounded it. It is true that a revolution has arisen 
and gone hand in hand with a certain profession of Christianity 
among the insurgents, but it would be wholly erroneous to sup¬ 
pose that the civil war owed its origin to the diffusion of Cliristian 
sentiments. The rebellion is purely political in its first objects, 
and has arisen from a deeply-seated and long-cherished antipathy 
among the old Chinese inhabitants of the south to the Tartar in¬ 
vaders of the north. A mere comparison of dates is sufficient to 
establish this point. The old Emperor, Tao~Kouang, whose liberal 
government, under the direction of Mou-tchang-ha, and especially 
of Ki~in, promised a new era of prosperity to China, died on the 
26th February 1850. His son, Hien-fung, young and rash, 
sensual and narrow-minded, ascended the tWne. His father’s 
ministers were forthwith degraded. Mandarins of the old stamp, 
and full of the antiquated Chinese prejudices, assumed the direc¬ 
tion of affairs, and in August of the same year the rebellion broke 
out. The circumstance of a certain profession of Christianity 
having mixed itself with the outbreak is purely accidental; the 
religious element was simply auxiliary to the political, although 
undoubtedly it has tended very largely to infuse vigour and 
fanaticism into the insurrection, and invests it with a peculiar 
interest and importance. ' 

It is not our purpose now to trace the course of the revolution 
in its political phases or history. The outline of it is soon 
drawn. Taking its rise from among one of the many secret 
^societies which, under some literary or other pretext, have con¬ 
stantly cherished political and even revolntionary designs, the 
smouldering fire was first fanned into a flame in the south¬ 
western province of Quang~si, where it found its proper aliment 
among toe hardy and turbulent mountaineers, named the Miao^ 
tze, who dwell upon its northern frontier. MM.'Callery and 
Yvan, who were formerly attached to the French embassy in 
China, the former, we believe, in the character of a missionary, 
the latter in the capacity of physician, have traced with graphic 
livehness—too graphic'to admit of our according entire credence 
to all the detaus—«’the progress of the insurrection in its early 
stages, and in its first successes agaidst the unfortunate Siu, who 
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was despatched by the Emperor with a body of the Imperial 
tigers to crush, the revolt. We cannot perceive either in that 
narrative, or in any of the subsequent accounts that have reached 
us, any evidence of the insurrection beings conducted on a pre- 
conceited and well-organised plan of operations. It seems to us 
to partake simply of the nature of a hardy adventure; it has 
spiead its infection as it went on; and it has gathered recruits, 
Avho have offered themselves on the moment, as it passed from 
city to city and from province to province. ^ In this way it spread 
from Quang^si to Hm-^uang which it swept like a flame, and 
reached the magnificent Yang~tse river, which, with its band of 
waters, and the line of splendid cities which bestud its shores, 
divides the empire into two nearly equal portions. There the 
forces separated themselves into tAVO divisions, one proceedings 
to the attack of Havryang and Wan~choo^ cities of the first order 
on its banks ; the other advancing upon and taking Nankin. 

The fall of Chinrheamg-foo^ situated at the junction of the 
grand canal with the Yang^se-kianq^ rendered the insurgents 
masters not only of the navigation that river, but of the com¬ 
munications with Pekin. From hence the tide of insurrection has 
spread intermittently, and with no very regular progress, along 
the sea-coast to the south, and northward to the Yellow River. 
SJuxnghae and Amoy successively fell into the hands of the rebel 
army; but the last of these cities has been retaken by the 
Imperialists, and the second is not unlikely to experience a 
similar fate. 

Still it is marvellous hoAv rapidly, and with what immense 
success, the insurrection has hitherto spread; the more 
noticeable because it appears from a very interesting letter that 
lately appeared in the AthemBwm,^ detailing the taking of Shangliaey 
that the capturers of that city have no connexion with the 
Quang-si insurgents, but have simply caught the infection and 
risen spontaneously. And yet they are not a mere band of plun¬ 
derers seizing the opportunity of a general disturbance to enrich 
themselves with spoil, but the same spirit appears to animate 
the insurrectionists in all quarters; they rise against the hated 
dynasty of the Tartars and their myrmidons; and, therefore, 
while relentlessly sackiQg and destroying every building belong¬ 
ing to the government, and bumix^ the property found in it, and 
while guilty, it must be confessed, of some acts pf cruelty and 
vengeance, they yet respect, and even protect, the persons and 
property of private in^viduals. 

We do not apprehend that the fact of a merely civil dis* 
turbance ip China^ whether extending thrQUgh one or all of its 
eighteen prpvinces, would present anything to concern foreigners 
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very deeply. We should hear, no doubt, of temporary confusion 
reigning—commerce for a season would be checked or deranged; 
but this state of things would soon cease; we should be Informed 
that one of the Han or Ming dynasty reigned in the room of a 
Mantchoo Emperor, and Chinese af^irs would go on as before 
with the same unalterable flow, and at the same dead level. 
Political disturbances of this sort form, in fact, almost a part 
of the Chinese constitution. They are its chronic ailment. 
Insurrections against the dynasty for the time being have con¬ 
stantly broken out and ended in a massacre of a more or less 
numerous body of rebels. For example, in the province of See- 
tchousan^ in 1791—and again in 1796—a political revolt, fo¬ 
mented by one of the secret societies called the JVhite Water- 
lily^ having for its object the subversion of the Tartar tyranny, was 
directed against the Tsing dynasty, ‘The sect of the White 
Water-lily^ remarks M. Remusat, in referring thirty years ago 
to these revolutionary attempts, ‘ and many other secret societies, 
all formed in antipathy to the existing government, and with the 
purpose of iiansferring the throne to a Chinese family, neA er 
cease to excite disturbances, and beyond a doubt will end in 
driving the Mantchoos from China ; an event which can only be 
regarded, even in Europe, as a matter of very slight importance."^ 
It is not, therefore, the fact of a rebellion having broken out 
in China, nor even its having spread wider than any previous 
revolt which gives it peculiar importance; but the circumstance 
that the movement claims for Itself the sanction and even the 
commission of heaven; and not only so, but has identified itself 
with the propagation of a new religion. Together with the over¬ 
throw of the Tartar ruler, in the person of Himfang and his 
satellites, the leaders of the insurrection announce that they are 
divinely ordered to exterminate the false priests of Buddha and 
of Taou, and to proclaim a loftier creed and a stricter code of 
morals. The worship of the true spiritual God {Shang-ti) may 
not perhaps be deemed a new article of faith: inde^ this is 
announced as merely a revival of the ancient religion of the 
Chinese in the primeval and pure ages of their history; but 
connected with it is what must appear wholly an innovation—^the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world, with all the 
leading facts of his life and death. 

This is the startling phenomenon which seems likely to stir 
the empire to its depths, and, it may be, to regenerate it, as the 
same faith has already regenerated*dl the western and civilised 
nations of the earth* ^ We naturally inquire whether past history 
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affords any parallel to the movement, which may guide us in our 
anticipations o{ the result. We confess that we know of none. 
While it has some points in common with the Mahometan 
outbreak, the two are yet widely different in the character of the 
people respectively influenced—^in the objects aimed at—in the 
claims asserted by the leaders—and in the nature of the respec¬ 
tive (reeds. Instead of a chieftain rousing a proud and fiery 
race to conquer the world by the propagation of a fresh revela¬ 
tion, of which he was the inspired prophet, we have only the far 
humbler design of an obscure personage appealing to his nation 
to shake off a foreign yoke, and imparting, as he has received 
them, the tenets of a foreign, though divinely accredited, faith, 
of which he is merely the expounder; an office that belongs to 
him, according to the Chinese idea, in his assumed office of 
emperor. 

Or if we narrow our view, and search the annals of the pro¬ 
pagation of Christianity for a parallel to this threatened sub¬ 
version of paganism and introduction of the tmth, we are still 
unable to discover a precedent to guide our judgment. In 
every Instance of national conversion in Europe, the work has 
been always accomplished ab extrii, and foreign missionaries 
hav e been the originators and the conductors of the religious 
transformation. Commonly the chiefs of the tribes first, and 
afterwards the people, were converted. This propagation of 
the faith, however, is ab intrit; and attempts to make its way 
in opposition to the ruling powers. Perhaps the nearest re¬ 
semblance to the Chinese crusade may be discovered in the 
chivalrous and rather grotesque enterprise of Olaf Trygwason, at 
the close of the tenth century, to propagate the Christian faith 
in Norway, in opposition to the sovereign Hakon, whose throne 
he seized ; but then in his religious proceedings he was accom¬ 
panied by Sigurd^ a bishop whom he had brought with him 
from England, and other missionaries. 

The truth is, that hitherto the conquests of Christianity have 
never been made among any nation at all similarly circumstanced 
• with China in the peculiar character of its people, its institu¬ 
tions, its history, and social condition; and therefore we have 
now bOfore us a special phenomenon, on which we must form 
our judgment from analogy only, and from such general principles 
as we can gather from the past. It is not surprising that, 
under these circumstances, much difference of opinion should 
exist in regard to the character of this movement and its pro¬ 
bable issue. It is a mixed case, compounded of discordant 
elements; and according as people have looked at either the 
one class of elements Or the other, have been the conclusions 
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at which they have arrived. But what surprises us is that 
writers should for the most part think it necessary to explain 
away, or ignore one set of facts in order to establish a simple 
view of the plicnomenon founded on the other set. They And, 
for instance, in the writings of the insurgents, instances of a 
mystical self-delusion, or even imposture, dien, doubtless, from 
enlightened Christian sentiment—and hence they denounce the 
profession of Christianity as a pretence, and a trick to engage 
the sympathy of foreigners. On the other hand, those who read 
the tracts specially treating of religion, see clearly that there 
is so much that is striking and genuine, that they are satisfied 
tliat a large infusion of revealed truth has found its way Into 
the Chinese mind, and are thus tempted to doubt, or palliate 
the extravagances with which this profession of faith is combined. 
It seems to us that we may safely accept both the evil and the 
good—nay the conjunction appears to us to be just what we 
might expect under the circumstances of the case. 'I’o suppose 
that in a semi-civilized and partially enlightened state of mind the 
Chinese, or any pagans, are at once to welcome pure unmixed 
truth, and shed their errors as a serpent does its skin; or to con¬ 
clude that, because many old heathenish delusions and corrup¬ 
tions exhibit themselves, therefore there is no sincerity in their 
profession of the truth as it has been imperfectly presented to 
their mind,—this is to run counter to all reasonable probability, 
and to all experience of human nature under similar conditions. 

First, then, let us take a fair review of the darker features 
which are deemed to discredit any pretence to Christianity among 
the insurgents or their leaders. 

Great mystery has enveloped the real mover of the sedition, 
and it has been suspected that this mystery has been assumed 
in order to throw over him a veil of supernatural sanctity in the 
eyes of the Chinese. Yet there seems to be no foundation for 
the notion. The obscurity surrounding him has arisen rather 
from our own ignorance of the facts than from any designed 
concealment on his part. From the accounts sent home we 
became conversant with three namesi those of Hung^siw4mun ^« 
TUnrteh^ and Tae-ping--wavg^ and it was for some time con¬ 
cluded* that they represented three distinct individuals. It now 
appears plain that these names belong to one person only. This 
is ascertained from the fact of his having written to Aifr. Roberts, 
an American Baptist Missionary at Hong Kong^ in May, 18^3, 
on which occasion he signed his name of Hu7^siu4mun in full^ 
and stamped the letter * with a seal having Qfi its face six ancient 
characters, which, plainly written in tha modem character, and 
translated, amount toTie»i»teb, * Take-ping^apgfsf device—■ 

“ “TiEN-TEH, 
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“Tiicn-tisii, the prince of peace’s seal/’ ’ Nor is it difficult to 
imagine reasons why he should appear under three aliubrs^ or 
rather with one name and two titles^ MM, Gallery and Yvan 
inform us that Tien-teh (celestial virtue) is ‘ a name purely 
pagan.’ f It is calculated therefore to meet existing Chinese pre¬ 
judices, and is connected with their ancient religious associations. 
Tae-ping^wangy again (Prince of Peace), is a purely Christian 
title, and was probably selected to designate the pretender as the 
teacher of the new iaith. This conjecture is corroborated by the 
fact that while in the Imperial Gazette be is indicated by his 
former title, yet in the camp and among his own adherents, as 
Mr. Taylor tells us, he is known by the latter designation. 

This leader of the insurrection was apparently of obscure 
origin, A native of (^Kang-si^ on his examination for literary 
merit at Canton about 1835 he received, it appears, from the 
hands of a Chinese convert, named Leang-Afa, who has for many 
years figured in the Reports of the London Missionary Society, a 
certain tract, called * Good Words to Admonish the Age^ The 
contents made a strong impression on his mind. Travelling 
from place to place in his native province, he composed books of 
poetry, and (as is related) urged his countrymen to accept the 
new truth with which he had become acquainted. Some time 
after, about 1844, he went to Canton, and probably on that occa¬ 
sion lie became acquainted with Mr. Roberts, and for two 
months was an inmate in his house. Since that period he was 
unheard of, till he reappeared in 1850 at the head of a great 
rebellion, as the regenerator and liberator of his country, and for 
a long time was invested with a mysterious grandeur which, as 
it overawed his countrymen, astonished and perplexed foreigners. 

However, there is no reason to suspect the sincerity of the 
man. He is, to all appearance, a fanatic,—he must be possessed 
with a great and dominant idea, and we may suppose is of no 
ordinary stamp. Nothing that we can learn of him supports the 
notion of his bUng a mere political adventurer or impostor, or 
of his alleged desire to keep up an affected mystery. His readi- 
^less to communicate ivith Mr, Roberts, and the perfect freedom 
with which his followers speak of him in his comp, tell the other 
way. In one of his writings, called the * Book of Celestial De¬ 
crees,’ he eame!(tly disclaims certain titles of honour usually con¬ 
ferred on their Emperor by the Chinese, on the ground that they 
belong only to God; which gives an impression of good faith 
and simplicity, and not of exaggerated pretensions begun in 
fraud and kept up by cunning. 
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Some persons, again, are disposed to \ie\v with great suspicion 
this profession of Christianity because it is associated with 
rebellion. But if all the circumstances of China are taken 
into consideration, its subjection to a foreign yoke, its con¬ 
sequent degradation, the oppression of the Imperial officials 
reaching to every village and every house, it is impossible 
to condemn the effort of the ancient owners of the soil to regain 
their freedom. Nor does it appear, in any respect, that the 
purer faith which is awakening among them, (oincidently with 
this effort, is in itself the cause of the movement, or open to the 
suspicion of being assumed as a means of engaging the sympa¬ 
thies either of the Chinese whose patriotism the leaders ai-e 
anxious to arouse, or of other nations Avhom they might desire to 
enlist in their cause. The new creed cannot have been put 
forth to gain the goodwill of foreigners, for it has been pecu¬ 
liarly independent of foreign influence. The convulsion had 
not its origin on the coast where the foreigners reside, but in 
the inteiior, nor has any appeal been made to them for help. 
There is no symptom of either English, or American, or Portu¬ 
guese sympathy having been relied on by the ievolutionists; nay, 
in their intercourse with our people they have maintained a 
very free and independent tone, and friendly relations have only 
been entered upon after many questionings and explanations. 
As for the Chinese themselves, stolid, prejudiced, jealous of 
foreigners, ‘ hostes humani generis,' nothing would be so likely 
to repel their sympathies as the profession of the foreigner's reli¬ 
gion, and a seeming disregard for the superstitions and idolatries 
with which their whole mental and social condition is interwoven. 
A revelatipn from JFo, some Taouist magician, or the appearance 
of a new incarnate Buddha^ would have been much more likely to 
enlist their credulity and to secure their adherence than the 
propagation of doctrines imported from abroad. In fact, so 
far from a profession of Christianity being Reckoned on as 
likelj to engage the interest of the'Chinese, or to meet the 
wants of the age, the leaders of the movement have found it 
nccessaxy in one of their documents—‘ The Book of Hcligious 
Precepts'—to allay the popular prejudices which were actually 
raised against them on that very account. The charge of novelty 
that was urged against them is met by the assertion that the truth 
tlley promulgate is no novelty, that the worship of the true God 
{Shang^ti) is simply a return to the primitive faith, a revival of 
the original Chinese worship which prevailed in the auspicious ’ 
days of Thang and Wan. Thus thi^^ movement is represented 
as a llcforxnation, a clearit^ of the nations^ religion from the 
.innovating idolatries of BuddhisO^ foTourerf by the Tartar 
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dynasty in coijsequence of its alliance with the Lamaism of the 
North; and Tae-ping^wang^ in his religious character, stands out 
as a kind of Luther, and attrac^ts the sympathies of his country¬ 
men, not as ‘ a setter forth of strange gods/ but as a restorer of 
the ancient creed. 

Of course this notion of the Chinese having originally possessed 
a knowledge of revealed truth will be regarded by some as a 
fund delusion, or perhaps a dexterously chosen position on the 
part of the pieiender, in order to flatter the self-love of his coun¬ 
trymen, Yet this belief is not taken^up for the occasion. All 
wi iters upon China dwell upon the superstitious rcveroiu'e for 
antiquity which pervades the popular mind. In proportion as a 
custom or tenet is ancient it is good. The prima?val ages, in the 
apprehension of the Chinese, were ages of truth, and of com¬ 
munion with the tiue God. When we consider that this race 
was among the descendants of Shem, with whom the pure faith 
was originally deposited and carried abroad on the dispersion, 
with whom, too, rested the promise and anticipation of the future 
Messiah, we shall not regard with incredulity that feeling which 
leads any of the children of the East to look back to the first 
ages of their race as ages of light; but we shall rather infer that 
their conviction, based upon an authentic tradition, has more 
truth in it than they themselves can now comprehend— 

‘ Pious beyond the intention of their thought, 

Devout above the meaning of their will.^ 

But a stronger ground of suspicion yet remains against the 
Christianity of the insurgents in the pretended visions, revelations^ 
and personal interpositions of the Almighty, which are related in 
some of their documents. These accounts occur chiefly in the 
‘ Book of Celestial Decrees * and * The Remlaiions of the Heavenly 
Father^ especially the latter, which is gross and profane enough. 
It represents the Almighty as appearing, of his own accord, to 
convict a traitor in the insurgents’ camp of treachery. The 
conversations, the manner in which the culprit’s evasions are 
detected and laid bare, are in the worst style of mediaeval coarse^ 
ness, and almost ribaldry. It seems to us out of place to 
attempt any palliation of this pretended scene, by comparing it 
with any delusions or impostures which may have disfigured certain 
periods of Christlam history. Whether the whole account is to 
be considered a simple fabrication, invented to terrify the fol¬ 
lowers of the movement from all similar conduct,—of which sort 
of expedient we may find many instances even in the Imperial 
announcements that »sue from Pekin;—or whether a scene was 
got up and acted, after the fashion of the ^ mysteries and morali- 
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ties ’ of by-gone ages in Europe, in order to impress the army 
with a lesson proper for the occasion, is of little importance. 
But what is of real weight is the circumstance that this document 
was the production of two subordinate officers, and not of the 
authors of the other publications. Even if it was sanctioned by 
the leaders it would be enough to say that it exhibits just one of 
those pieces of mixed fraud and delusion which belongs to semi- 
barbarous nations, and which abound among the Chinese. The 
ahsunlly-childish and profane means resorted to in war by that 
people, in order to terrify * each other, are well known: and we 
may regard this mock judicial proceeding as of a piece with their 
other stratagems. Any way it is illogical to infer that, because 
chicanery or folly still lingers'jimong them, therefore all their 
professions on other points are false, Tlie case is simply tins: 
here are a semi-barbarous people newly professing a certain num¬ 
ber of Christian doctrines and the main principles of Christian 
morality. We find still lingering among them some old hea¬ 
thenish follies and tricks, which, however profane they may 
appear to us, may not appear so to them; and it is only accordant 
with nature that the partial truth should be sincerely cmbiated 
and co-cxist, for a time, with long-established eiTors. 

‘The Book of Celestial Decrees’ is far less offensive. It 
contains an account of several appearances of our Lord {to whom 
it is not said j attesting the commission of the present leader. It 
recites other divine proclamations exhorting the insurgents to 
bravery, patience, and belief in the Supreme God. Together 
with these divine interpositions we may class that portion of a 
publication of a very different stamp—* The Trimetrical Classic ’ 
—which speaks of the writer having been taken up into heaven, 
and Jesus having come down to instruct and encourage and direct 
his servant in the arduous enterprise on whicli he was commis¬ 
sioned to enter. It is im])os$ible to read these passage and not see 
f.bat there is a train of scriptural thought and language per\ading 
them. Indeed, it is somewhat difficult to disentangle what we are 
taught of the descent and ascension of our Saviour, from what is 
there assfrted of the leader, of whom it seems undoubtedly to bh 
spoken. But this favours the idea that these fanatical pretensions 
are really only the dreams of an enthusiastic mind, or perhaps 
of a temporarily-disordered brain. It is confidently asserted 
that Hung^siu-tsipiny between the period of his i^ecciving some 
knowledge of Christianity, and his entedhg upon his revolu¬ 
tionary enterprise, was greatly affected with sickness, during 
which it is supposed that he mixed up the deliriums of a dis- 
ordeied fancy with the convictions of his mind, before which a 
great idea was dimly unfolding itielf. ^ If this be so, and if the 
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consequence has proved to be that be thereby deemed himself 
commissioned from on high to undertake a perilous, but magnifi-- 
cent scheme for regenerating his country, we have but one in¬ 
stance more of that kind of fanatical delusion which has caused 
men, in other countries, to be reckoned by multitudes as among the 
heroes of earth, and the almost inspired ministers of the Divine 
Will, It would be hasty to conclude that one so impressed, and so 
led, must be either a dupe or an impostor. It is not thus that 
a dispassionate judgment will determine respecting S. Francis, or 
Loyola; not thus of the disordered impressions of Luther, or 
Bunyan, or George Fox, men on whose minds their great ideas 
* lay like substances, and almost seemed to haunt the bodily sense/ 
There Is much philosophic truth in the account given, by the great 
historian of Rome’s decline, of the same phenomenon us exhibited 
in Peter the Ileimit, of whom he says, ‘Whatever he wished, 
he believed; whatever he believed, that he saw in dreams ancl 
revelations. . • . • When he challenged the warriors of the age 
to defend their brethren and rescue their Saviour, he supplied 
the deficiency of reason by loud and frequent appeals to Christ 
and his mother, with whom he personally conversed.’ * 

Aftdr all, perhaps, the strongest argument in favour of the reli¬ 
gious sincerity of the insurgents is that men of calm judgment, 
on the spot, believe them to be thoroughly in earnest. The eye¬ 
witnesses of their conduct have found it in conformity with their 
professions; the strictness enjoined in the public orders was 
really maintained in the camp. Dr, Taylor, on his visit, found 
their acts of worship were repeated two or three times every day^ 
He was struck with the calm and earnest enthusiasm that per¬ 
vaded the entire body: while ‘ the regulations of the army of the 
Tae-Ping Dynasty,’ which enjoin ‘ the careful observance of the 
Deity, of the ten commandments, and of all the morning, even¬ 
ing, ancl thanksgiving services: a careful abstinence from smok¬ 
ing, drinking, and insubordination; a constant avoidance of mis¬ 
representation and misappropriation; separation of the sexes^ 
and refraining from wandering out of the camp,’ f might make 
us think we were engaged in reading a campaign of Gustavus 
Adolphus, instead of the military operations or a semi-barbaTous 
nation, hitherto sunk in a low, nerveless state of indolence, 
cowardice, and vice. 

We do not, then, suspect these men of fraud or hypocrisy, 
and are constrained to conclude that there is among them a 
certain species of Christianity. This is enough of itself ta 
excite curiosity. 

* GibtK>n*s Deoline ftfld Folk ad init, 
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' Chose ^tonnante!’ writes Mgr. vicar apostolic of ITou- 

Qnaiig, ^dans tons les lieux qu*il vient de conqu^rir, les premiers edits 
qu’il a port^ sont ii-peii-pros ainsi census: Le Dieu*dont la Toute- 
puissance a cree Ic ciol et la terre en six jours, qui a confid au deluge sa 
vengeance sur Ics hommes, qui a chS,titi les cinq villcs du pays de 
Sodome par le feu du del, oVbt le meme Dieu qui nous a (bund la 
mission dc punir les pechds des C hinds et de retablir son culte parmi 

eux.C'est pourquoi nous n’admettons que le culte d’un seul 

vrai Dieu, Createur du ciel et de la terre; et nous ordonnons que 
partout soient dcitruites les idoles, reuverscs les temples,” ’ &c.* 

This fact settled, every one is eager to learn from what quarter 
the impulse came. 

Christianity is no new thing in China. The Siganfu monu¬ 
ment confirms what history records of the diffusion of the faith 
by the Ncstorian Christians in the seventh and following cen¬ 
turies. Even so late as about the year 1300 Monte Corvino (a 
Roman Catholic) wrote to Europe from Chataia (Peking)— 
‘The Nestorians of this country bear, it is true, the name of 
Christians, but they aie far from the true faith. They are so 
numerous in this empire that they prevent any one joining any 
Christian church besides their own/t Shortly after, that is 
from the time of Tamerlane’s conquest in Central Asia, the 
Christianity thus planted died out. In the sixteenth century the 
Jesuits commenced their missionary enterprise in China. I'or 
three hundred years they have been porseveringly labouring in 
the attempt to convert the natives; and, undoubtedly, great 
zeal, and all the appliances of human accomplisliments have 
been unreservedly devoted to the attempt. For about forty-five 
years the agents of several Protestant Societies have entered 
into the field, and have been engaged in missionary work, 
‘Chiefly however in the tianslation of the Holy Scriptures, the 
distribution of tracts, and kindred opcr^itions. 

Suddenly a harvest of some sort or other has sprung \x\^from 
the soil. It is, seemingly, indigenous, and this independence of 
foreign aid, although of course originally derived from it, is 
its remarkable peculiarity. An attempt has been made to refer 
a portion at least of the documents to the old Nestorian 
teaching, and even to the Syrian inscription already mentioned. 
The suggestion is frivolous, and equally idle is the effort made 
by the satne writer^ to connect it with Roman Catholic instruc¬ 
tion, cither of the former Jesuits or of more recent emissaries. 
It would indeed be a cause for satisfaction rather than regret if 

* Ansales de la Propagation de la Foi, voL xxv.t p* 303. 

t 1 a Waddingi Anna]. Minor., t. vi., p. 69, quoted by Blumhardt; Histoire du 
«Chri«iianttme, hi., p. 132. 

4 'I'be Rebgiotts Aspect of the Civil War in China, by Rev. W. H. Rule, t 
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wc could trace this clear profession of some of the main Christian 
tenets to a source so far removed as even the early Jesuit mis¬ 
sions. We should have greater confidence in the growth and 
permanence of the work, could we discern in it indications of a 
leaven, long hid, which had been secretly diffusing itself through 
the mass, and now bore witness that the mass was leavened. 
But this is not the case. There is an absence of every token that 
could connect the creed of the rebels with Roman Catholic 
influence. The Romanists themselves avow that they ‘ find no 
Catholic element in it.’ The adoption of the word Skang-ti^ 
to designate ^ God,’ and the title of ‘ worshippers of Jesus,’ 
gueii to the insurgents, are almost a protest against Roman 
Catholic Cliristianity, which has acquired in popular language 
the name of T/cn-c/tw-Acao, or ‘ tlie worship of the Lord of 
heaven; ’* Tien-chu^ being the word sanctioned by Pope Cle¬ 
ment XI., in 1715, to designate ‘ God,’ to the exclusion of 
Shang~tu In the Ten Commandments put forth and commented 
upon in the ^Religious precepts,’ the second commandment 
keeps its place as a distinct enactment, contrary to the usage 
of the Romanists. There is a total silence on^the subject of the 
Church, the Saints, even of the Virgin; no crucifix is seen, no 
priesthood recognized; ideas which all who are conversant with ' 
Roman missions know tcj occupy no subordinate place in the 
instruction of their neophytes. At the taking of Nankin some 
of their converts were rudely handled, and even slain; the 
crucifix was destroyed because deemed to be an idol, and con¬ 
founded probably with the idols of the Buddhists by these 
fanatical Iconoclasts. 

But beyond all this, it appears to us morally impossible for 
any such movement to have resulted from the methods of con¬ 
version employed by the emissaries of Rome. The whole spirit 
of it is alien from the genius of their church, which represses 
independent judgment and action; keeps its heathen neophytes 
submissive and in fetters ;t keeps them, as it finds them, 
children. In Paraguay, in India, in every place where they have 
planted the cross, this has been a result, and never in a heathen 

* ‘ On the proper mode of rendering the word ** God" in the Chinese Lan** 
guage,' by Sir G. T. Staanton, Bart., p, The genius of the Chinese 
nation has prevadled over the controversies of Europeans, and the word Shang^U 
is now definitively settled, by its uniform adoption in the religious documents of 
the insurgents, as the term to designate the deity. It is the word adopted 
GutslaiF, partially so'by Milne, and strongly recommended by Sir Q. St&untmi ia 
the interesting and able pamphlet referred to; so that hencefbrth, it is to be hoped 
that the supposititions words, Ttsn-cAu, Shin, 7'un-shin, will be set aside. 

t It is curious to observe how, almost intuitively, where the promising con¬ 
verts of the Roman missionaries are spoken of they are designated by them as 
‘ doeiks.* 
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country have we seen any national progress, social or religious, 
grow out of their propagation of the faith. Here, on the con¬ 
trary, we find a religious movement full of life, and new-born 
energy; marked rather by recklessness and impetuosity than 
by tame subserviency, by a resiliency, instead of a subjection, of 
tliought and action. Fresh elemental ideas have sprung up 
among these masses; the name of the leader is identified with 
progress in nothing are the characteristics of Roman Catholi¬ 
cism apparent, and the Romanists themselves have already 
endorsed the sentiment. 

Whence then has this movement sprung ? We are not satisfied 
that any student account of its source has yet been given. Hung^ 
siii-^tsieun may, perhaps, have received from Leang^Afa the tract 
of which so much has been said; he may have seen Mr. Roberts 
at Canton in 1844; yet neither the one fact, nor the other, nor 
both, will account adequately for what we witness. One thing 
is clear, that the effect is not due to any imposing outward agency 
at all commensurate with the magnitude of the result, and we 
rejoice that thus it should have been at the outset. It is an 
additional proof that there is in the religious profession an in¬ 
herent principle of life, that it is self-supporting, and that it is 
not a case in which, without strength in itself, it is solely kept 
up by external appliances. The absence of any immediate 
director of the awakening brings it into remarkable correspond¬ 
ence with what has characterized the earliest planting of the 
Gospel in many of the nations of Europe. Who first preached 
Christianity in Egypt is unknown; in Spain and Italy unknown; 
in England equally unlgiown. Even in recent days a remark¬ 
able religious movement has occurred in two districts of northern 
and southern India. At Kislmaghur^ and again in Tinnevelly, 
whole villages have been converted; but the process in each 
cs$o, sudden and even startling, was traceable to no particular 
teacher. The word of God was scattered there, almost at u 
venture, by travelling missionaries—it took root of itself, and 
therefore the harvest is all the more liopeful. 

A still more important inquiry is, what kind of Christianity 
this is which has been proclaimed by the leading rebels, end is 
at least passively accepted by the masses that crowd round their 
successfol standards. On this point, as on Othsers, many are per¬ 
plexed at what they read in the religious books that have been 
published by the revolutionists. For ourselves we have no 
hesitation in saying that the Christian tenets therein sdt forth, 
taken ^ith all the drawbacks already mentioned, of delusion, 
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lingering superstition, and possibly of partial deception, yet 
seem so natural in their mode of enunciation, and in the very 
imperfection with which they are blended, that there is reason 
for auguring well for the future, if only the proper means be 
adopted for advancing and perpetuating the work. An ex¬ 
amination of the * Trimetncal Classic ’ and the ‘ Book of Religious 
Precepts^ two of the principal publications, suggest some con¬ 
clusions which appear to us irresistible. 

1. It must be obvious to the most cursory reader that the 
language of the Bible pervades these compositions, especially 
the ‘ Classic.’ Some doubt has existed as to whether the whole 
of the Old and New Testament is possessed by these inquirers, 
chiefly from the fact of a portion only of Dr. GutzlafTs transla¬ 
tion being found in their hands at Nankin. Captain Fish- 
boume, however, states that they have the entire Scriptures. 
The insurgents themselves said, in their interview on board the 
Hermes, that the Sacred Volume ‘ had been taken to Pekin about 
a thousand years ago, and that it was thence the people got a 
copy, which they had multiplied.’ In the inscription on the 
monument at Siganfu, erected by the Nestorians, reference is 
distinctly made to the Holy Scriptures, as consisting of twenty- 
four books of the law and the prophets, and seventeen of the 
New Testament ;* and we are led, from the existence of the 
above-mentioned tradition, to infer that they were translated 
and circulated by those early missionaries. From the closeness 
with which the Scripture phraseology is copied throughout the 
‘ Classic,’ particularly in the account of Israel’s deliverance from 
Egypt, we must suppose that the composition, undoubtedly the 
production of the Chinese themselves, is drawn directly from the 
word of God. 

2. Again, this notion is confirmed by the absolute freedom 
from all party symbolism and conventional language, which so 
disfigure the profession, and religious phraseology of disunited 
Christendom. 

3. It is observable, too, that in these expositions of belief 
• there is a marked absence ‘of the doctrines as dbtlnguished from 

the fads of Divine revelation. There' is a simple, announcement, 
of the chief Scriptural events, without comment or inference; 
and they thus exhibit what we should expect to be the process 
of a mind newly aroused to a consciousness of the great acts of 
the Divine dispensatiqns towards man. The following passage 
in the ‘ fHmdriad Cleusic ’ will exemplify what we mean :■*— 

. . I ■' - . . . . I.I— m m m I . - I - l i I I I i I ,, 

* See tiie translation of this itteoription in the Appendit to Moshebn*# Hlator* 
Tartaromm, pp. 7,8# 

'But 
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* But the great God, 

Out of pity to mankind, 

Sent his first-born Son 
To come down into the world. 

His name is Jesus, 

The Lord and Saviour of men, 

Who redeems them from sin 
By the endurance of extreme misery. 

Upon the cross 
They nailed his body: 

Where He shed His precious blood, 

To save all mankind. , 

Three days after his death 
He rose from the dead, 

And during forty days 
He discoursed on heavenly things.’ 

Wc cannot but be struck with the resemblance which this 
recital of the primary principles, of the Christian faith bears to 
the Apostles’ creed, and with the air of genuineness and reality 
with which it is impressed. So true is it to nature, that we can 
hardly refrain from setting down some of the earliest forms 
which we possess of such confessions, in order to show how, both 
in the order and character of the facts selected, they all tally with 
the profession which has been drawn up by the Chinese. It 
will be enough to observe that, in the summary of Christian 
truths sent by Pope Bonificc to Edwin King of England in the 
yejir 625, and again in a similar precis prepared by the Greek 
missionaries for the conversion of Wladimar King of Prussia in 
987, the same salient facts of Scripture are selected, in order 
to awaken the heathen mind. Just so in the famous treatise of 
St. Augustine, ‘ De Catechizandis rudibus^ the main facts of the 
Old Testament preparatory to the New, and the solemn events 
of our Lord’s history—such as His incarnation, life, death, and 
resurrection—are dwelt on, as the prominent verities to which 
the mind of man, awakened and seeking truth, would naturally 
be drawn. 

4. It requires only the slightest acquaintance with the cha-« 
racter of the Chinese/writings, such, for instance, as those trans¬ 
lated by Milne and Marshman, to recognize the native turn of 
thought 'in these, religious productions. In their reference to 
the national history, in their appecil to antiquity, in the almost 
unconsciojus prominence, ||^ven, to parental authority and family 
relationship (even to th^ corruption of the Christian faith), and 
in the peculiar and spadfiit exhortations .to viitue^^-^in all these 
. points they, are thorbngl:^ Chinw«* . Some loiters have, con¬ 
demned the admixture Confucian element, and spec^ 

instances 
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instanres of it are even spoken of as ‘ additions to the Christian 
faith.’ Straqgely enough; as if the phenomenon before us 
was that of Christianity being overlaid by error, instead of 
Christianity forcing its way through a mass of ancient super¬ 
stition ; as if truth was to spring forth complete and unencum¬ 
bered from the indurated corruptions of two thousand years; or 
as if, after all, the Gospel could only then be welcomed when all 
the sublime morality of the wisest sages of antiquity had been 
utterly discarded. So far from thus thinking, we deem it an 
auspicious circumstance that these people, even in the ship- 
cvreck of its worn-out ideas, should cling fast to the immutable 
maxims of their great Teacher, and find in Christianity the sup¬ 
plement, the necessary completion, and crown of the imperfect 
truth taught by that old philosopher. We should be sorry to see 
tlie nation so revolutionised as to be drifted away from its an¬ 
cient moorings. Moreover, we will add our conviction, that 
wlienever a Church is formed in that country, it will exhibit a 
nationality that will distinguish it from all other Churches of the 
East or West, in consequence of the Confucian modes of thought 
which for so many years have formed the best minds in the ^ 
nation, and contributed largely to all that is best in the Chinese 
cliaracter. The expansive and plastic spirit of Christianity is 
cxilculatod to mould itself upon the peculiarities of the various 
sections of mankind. When, unfettered by a narrow dogmatism, 
it gives free play to national genius, it develops itself in the 
same diiection, and gathers each phase of human life within-tts 
sanctifying influence. Just as the tendency of Eastern Christ¬ 
ianity was speculative; of Western, ceremonial; of Northern, 
practical;—just as one Church has developed more prominently 
than another some particular feature in its polity,—the Eastern 
in being peculiarly patriarchal; the Western, papal; the North¬ 
ern, episcopaljust so the Christianity and Church of China 
may assume a domestic or paternal characteristic not incon¬ 
sistent with the primary laws of the Gospel kingdom. 

5. A further point that occurs in the ‘ Book of Religious 
Precepts ’ is very observable, because it indicates the tendency 
in the minds of its promulgators to break down some of those 
barriers of prejudice which have hitherto obstructetl the entrance 
of the Gospel; and because it shows that the banner that is 
‘ lifted up,’ if we may so speak, ‘ as a token,’— 

‘ Streams, like a thunder cloud, against the wind.* 

i r t 

Two strong feelings possess ,tbe Chinese in regard to religion. 
The first is, that the Emperoi, as the father of - the nation, is 

likewise 
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likewise its high priest He offers sacrifice on behalf of the 
people, and worships in their name; and the indolence of the 
natives readily accepts an official* and vicarious devotion, whicli 
exempts themselves from trouble in the matter. The second is, 
jealousy and contempt of foreigners. We may understand how 
these two potent prejudices would operate against the introduc¬ 
tion of any foreign, and much more of the Christian, faith. 
Yet the ‘Book of Precepts^ seems courageously composed to 
controvert these very objections, and so remarkable are the dex¬ 
terity and the soundness of argument with which they are 
answered, that some passages deserve to be extracted 

‘ Those whose minds,’ says this state manifesto, ‘ have been deluded 
by the devil, object and say that the great God is only to be wor- 
bhipped by sovereign prinres. But we wish you to know that the great 
God is the universal Father of all men throughout the world. Sove^ 
reigns are those of his diildren who most resemble him; while the 
common mass are still his children, though steeped in ignorance; and 
the violent and oppressive are his disobedient children. If you still 
think that sovereigns alone are allowed to worship God, we b% to ask 
you, whether the parents of one family regard only their eldest son, 
and wliether they require filial respect and obedience from him alone? ’ 

This position is then supported by instances from Chinese 
history of subordinate princes having worshipped God, and 
having received signal marks of his favour, which is taken as 
a conclusive proof that such worship could not be unacceptable. 

•The objection against a foreign religion is thus dealt with:— 

‘ Some also say erroneously that to worship the great God is to 
imitate foreigners; not remembering that China has its histories which 
are open to investigation. • « • • . The fact is, that accord¬ 

ing to the histories both of the Chinese and foreign nations, the im¬ 
portant duty of worshipping the great God, in the early ages of tlie 
world, several thousand years ago, was alike practised both by Cliiuese 
and foreigners. But the various foreign nations in the west ha\e 
practised this duty im to the present time, while the Chinese practised 
it only up to the Tsiu and Han dynasties since which time they 
have erroneously followed the devil’s ways, and allowed themselves to 
be deceived by the Hng of Hades. Now, however, the great God, 
out of compamon to the children of men, has displayed his great 
power, and delivered men from the machinations of the evil one; 
causing them to retrace their steps, and again to practise the great duty 
which was performed of old. Thus wMle alive they are no longer 

— - . ^ I I. , .. ...will ——I . . .III. . . 

* * The Chinese,* Sir J* F. Davis, voL H.jp. 140. 

t Dming the Tsin dyi^y, the gMt saemege of huraiag the andent books of 
the empire was committed; am Me Hfinusat in his Voya^Rimddhiques^ meuUons 
that Rouddbism was firBtJpmedied in CUva. at the same period, viz. b.c. 3} 7. It 
wasestablished in Cl^ atx^ 300 yem later, dhring the Han dyns^y. 

subject 
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subject to the deviFs influences, and after death they are not taken 
away by him, but ascending to heaven they enjoy endless bliss. This 
is all owing to the unmeasurable grace ana infinite compassion of the 
great God. Those who are still unawakened say, on the contrary, that 
we are following foreigners, thus showing to what an intense degree 
tliey are deluded by their great adversary. Mang-tsze says that 
“ Truth is one.’* If men did but understand this they would acknow¬ 
ledge that both Chinese and foreigners ought together to procure the 
great duty of worshipping God.' 

Upon this follows a pr^er * for a penitent sinner ’ of remarkable 
excellence, and full of Christian sentiment. 

G. We cannot dismiss these publications without noticing the 
institution of the Sabbath, which is prominently set forward and 
enjoined as a part of the new religious code* It is the only 
institution directly recognised in it, and would be noticeable on 
this account, even if it were not an ordinance of such great 
practical import in itself. It is, in fact, wherever observed, a 
national recognition of the divine law, and secures, more than 
any other appointment, the permanence of religious service. In 
this instance it has displaced a whole host of superstitious prog¬ 
nostications, sorceries, and days lucky and unlucky, which filled 
the old calendar; and, as the preface to the new Almanac states, 
honours the true God as ruling over all times and seasons, and 
as blessing all equally with His providence. The adoption 
of the Sabbath is the more remarkable among the Chinese, 
because, unlike other Eastern nations, they have preseived 
no trace in their mythological or astrological systems of the 
primcEval division of time into seven days. The observance, 
therefore, of this divine ordinance is an act of simple obedience 
to the Word of God, evidencing the boldness and sincerity of 
its promulgators ; and if permanently established will mark an 
era in the social as well as the religious history of the nation. 

Such are the prominent features that characterize these 
Chinese compositions. They are, we believe, quite unparalleled 
as emanating from men in the process of struggling out of 
heathenism. The prominent features of Christianity stand out in 
them unmistakably; there is something simply «md massive in 
the enunciation of theni, with no admixture of sectarian littlenessv 
Lingering errors cling to them as portions of native earth bang 
to masses of Stone newly hewn from the ground; and were it not 
so, they would be artificial and probably untrue. 

SimUar imperfections adhere to the practice also of these 
converts. Much, for instance, has been said of the soK^alled sacri¬ 
fices which form a part of devotioihr. They are, in reality, 
improperly called sacrifices^ and the ceremony consists only of 

offerings 
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offerings of animals, flowers, food, and the like. Dr. Taylor, on 
his visit to the insurgents, found, at their relijrious •services, that 
tables were placed, with bowls of various kinds of food as 
offerings to the Supreme Being ; among which were three bowls 
of tea, one for each Person of the Trinity. This is an old Con- 
fuciaih form of worship, and Dr. Gutzlaff mentions that it was a 
part of the Emperor’s office to present such offerings to the 
Shanff-ti for the people. Even though these rites consisted of 
actual sacrifices, such as heathens offer in the way of expiation, 
we need not be staggered by the circumstance at the present 
stage. It is curious how, in the records of ancient missions, the 
heatlien, on their first reception of Christianity, arc mentioned 
superstitiously clinging to the practice for a time, Boniface, in 
the eighth century, on visiting his recent converts in Hesse, 
found many among them who sacrificed secretly, and even 
publicly, to tlicir gods, and mixed several pagan rites with their 
Christian profession. So, at an earlier period, St, Augustine 
complained to Pope Gregory of the tenacity with which the 
Anglo-Saxons adhered to the usage. The semi-converts of China 
are only in the same position, in this respect, as their brethren 
of Germany and England were twelve or thirteen centuries back. 

Still it must be acknowledged that very serious defects do 
disfigure both the faith and piacticc of the Chinese insurgents, 
even though we do not admit that they throw a doubt on the 
genuineness of their profession. The cruelty they have exhi¬ 
bited in war, though less than what has often been witnessed in 
the religious conflicts of European Christians, shows at least 
that the precepts of the Gospel have not practically pervaded 
the ranks of the adherents. The polygamy of the leaders, if 
true, for it is doubted, is strangely at variance both with the 
purity of the law they profess to follow, and with the injunctions 
enforced upon the multitude. Fanaticism, also, is clearly mixed 
up with the pretensions of their spiritual and political leader—in 
whom, according to the Chinese constitution, the two offices are 
united.* The language which represents the aspirant to the throne 
as the ^ younger brother' of our Lord, who is ‘ dder brother,' 
although not without a tinge of Scriptural truth, and although 
merely the natural expression of the national idea which repre- 


* M* BemTisat remarks, ‘ L’Emperear de la Chine n’est pas seuleme&t le chef 
supreme de I’dtat, le grand sacrifleateur et le principal Idgifilateur de la nation: il 
CHt encore le prince des lettrds et le premier des docteurs dc Tempire; il n^est 
pas moins chargd d'iDstruire qde de gouvemer ses peuptes. on, pour mieux dire, 
instrmre et gouvemer n’est, h la Chine, qu’unemtoie chose,* MAange» ^atiqueSf 
rol. ii. p 311. It is in accordance with this Confacian idea of his office, that the 
metender to the throne now issues hireodes of religious instmetions to his followers, 
prophetical office is lodged itt him 
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sents the Celestial Emperor as the ‘ son of heavAi,’ yet is full 
of profane and depraving ideas. Some great truths obscured, 
others unrecognised. The Emperor, at present, seems to take 
on himself the sole office of the ministry; the people baptize 
one another; and the instruction of the people appears limited 
to the issue of such imperial proclamations as have been referred 
to and quoted. All this is calculated to excite misgiving; but 
if we consider the manner in which the knowledge has been 
probably gained, it will go very far, we apprehend, to explain 
this anomalitus alliance of truth with error, and supply us with 
some clue to unravel the future. 

We have already mentioned the system of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic missions, which has been pursued for nearly three hundred 
years. In complete antagonism to this has been the method 
adopted by the Protestant Missionaries since they entered 
upon the same field. In the hands of the latter, the Gospel 
has been presented to the Chinese simply as a doctrine, an 
abstraction;—^not as a system, scarcely as a fact. Millions of 
tracts and Bibles were circulated among a people ingenious, 
curious, captious, fond of reading, versatile, tmstcady. Nothing 
intervened between the doctrine that was presenteil, and the 
mind of tlic individual reader. No Protestant missionary 
entered, beyond a journey or two of some forty or fifty miles, 
into the interior; and even this effort is spoken of as a most 
experimental enterprise. And what followed? A portion of 
Scripture fell into some hands, a tract into other, frar/ments of 
truth were scattered at hap-hazard on chance soils ; and no means 
were offered either for nurturing the seed or preparing the soil 
for its reception. 

This unsystematic and hazardous mode of proceeding seems to 
have struck Dr. Gutzlaff, who tried to remedy it. About the 
year 1844 he formed what was called the Chinese Union, of 
which the object was * to evangelise China by the Chinese/ For 
tliis purpose he drew around him at Hong-Kong as many natives as 
evinced any desire to be instructed in the Christian faith. Several 
' of these he baptized; and selected the most competent to act as 
missionaries, and to preach in the interior. All the members, 
without exception, were engaged in distributing tracts and Bibles, 
and were bound to bring as many as they could to join the 
society, and become fellow-labourers in the same work. It is 
surprising that the sagacity of Dr. Gutzlaff, well versed as he 
was in the knowledge of the Chinese character^ did not foresee 
the abuse to which the system was exposed, and which the event 
exhibited. Nearly two thousand were at one time members of 
the society, and about one hundred and twenty were maintained 
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as preachers. It soon appeared that a considerable proportion of 
them were acting fraudulently and hypocritically. (Some did not 
visit the places they professed to do; and a large number, after 
receiving Bibles, Sac., simply sold them back to the printer, who 
connived at the fraud, and appropriated tlie money. In 1850 a 
committee was appointed to inquire into these alleged malprac¬ 
tices ; they were clearly proved ; and the committee, besides re¬ 
cording their judgment to this effect, were obliged to express their 
opinion, that ‘ the Union, as an instrumentality for the propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel, was exceedingly ill-adapted for its end.’ 

Such have been the means for extending a knowledge of the 
Gospel. Imperfect as they were, we fear that even inferior 
methods may succeed, and that the zeal which has been awakened 
may coniine itself chiefly to what is now the prominent idea—■ 
the pouring many thousands or millions of Bibles and tracts into 
the rebel camp. An influence is needed over and above what is 
supplied by the written word, and similar to that which was 
derived from the Apostles when they founded churches, gathered 
the converts into communities, and constructed the fabric of a 
sacred society, with its form of sound words, its ministry, and its 
ordinances. It was by this means, and in this order, that the 
Christianity of Europe was planted and took lasting root. A 
thousand errors cling to heathens newly awakened from their long 
sleep, and they arc nut competent to emancipate themselves from 
the superstitions and worse abominations with which they have 
been enthralled. ‘ One thing is plain,’ says the missionary, Dr. 
Lcgge, ‘ the last works published, excepting the Calendar, arc 
the most objectionable. There is not knowledge nor influence in 
the camp suifleient to correct what is wrong, and arrest what is 
dangerous.’ As for the masses, it is probable that they are far , 
less imbued with the truth than the leaders, and that with them it 
is still more deeply impregnated vrith grossness of thought and 
heathen associations. To leave these partially enlightened men 
to construct a system for themselves, with all the omissions aris¬ 
ing from ignorance, and all the adulterations proceeding from 
ages of error, would be almost to give up the cause. It is the * 
more Msential that a pure creed and a wise polity should be pro¬ 
claimed at the outset that it is contrary to the spirit of the bulk 
of the people to attempt to be wiser than their teachers. In the 
social and civil l^h of the Chinese the' individual has been 
wholly subordit^ted to the community. They love routine and 
ceremonial; and order and rule axe, in their minds, the necessary 
accessiries of truth. If,Christianity is to be the feith of the 
nation, it must coalesce,. Us fair ds jU lawful, with the ancient 
foims, institutions, ahd^l»4h||s of tke people, and should the 
< ' tenets 
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tenets be corrupt when they are incorporated, they are not likely 
to be improved by the force of public opinion. 

With the very limited information we possess, the conclusions 
that have been formed of the ultimate issue of the rebellion 
appear over-sanguine and hasty. Even apart from the rumour 
of an irruption of Mongul Tartars, who would probably turn 
back the tide of conquest, it is far from impossible that the 
insurgents may yet receive a check, and of the disposition of 
the people at large towards the new creed we know absolutely 
nothing. All ordinary experience is against their throwing up 
their ancient superstitions at the mere bidding of an army who are 
but a handful of the vast population, and if the rebels win the 
prize it is no unlikely alternative that they will compromise 
their creed to consolidate the throne. Dr. GutzIafF speaks of a 
prediction in the Pali books of the Buddhists, to the effect that 
a religion coining from the West shall supersede the national 
Buddhism; and in consequence of this prophecy his appearance 
at Siam caused great alarm ^o the natives, who fled in all direc¬ 
tions at the sight of him. An impression of this kind might 
weigh with the Chinese and facilitate the change, but we can 
draw no sure inferences from such partial indications. The most 
that can be said is, that there is a better prospect than ever 
existed before, and the consequences that must result are so 
momentous, that we must be prepared to take advantage of any 
opening which presents itself. With the successful termination 
of the rebellion the religious question will receive its solution; 
and unless wc are ready at the critical instant with our measures 
and our agents, the whole arrangements will have passed beyond 
the sphere of our influence before we can bring it to bear. 

The first duty is with our English Government, who should 
have a negociator of the highest order on the spot to watch the 
course of events. Politically it is of importance that we should 
be on the alert, for other nations have ambitious projects and 
would lose no opportunity of securing exclusive advantages. 
Russia, as active on the sea of Okhotsk as on the Black Sea, the 
* Caspian and the Baltic, is said to have offered to barter assist¬ 
ance against the rebels for certain Chinese provinces, and 
America is equally watching the favourable moment to obtain 
her own particular objects. Commercially it is of the highest con¬ 
sequence that we should have freedom of trade and intercourse 
with a country numbering from four to five hundred millions of 
inhabitants, all of them laborious, many of them consummate 
artificers, capable of furnishing ouiselves and our colonies with ' 
admirable mechanics, and who, while receiving the produce of our 
arts and manufactures, would have their owti industiy enormously 
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developed by the importation of our machinery and our science. 
Religiously it is equally essential that the countiy should not 
ajrain be closed to foreigners, and the united skill of European 
diplomatists will be far more efficacious in procuring the abro¬ 
gation of restrictions than anything which can be said or done by 
the missionaries. 

The duty of our church is not so simple. If the vast empire 
of China is to be thrown open to the preachers of Christianity, the 
want of persons who understand the language, or practically we may 
say languages—for from the extreme dissimilarity of pronunciation 
the people of different provinces cannot understand one another— 
must, for a long period, cripple our exertions. The most obvious 
method of employing to’advantage a part, at least, of our small 
msources, is to establish institutions in China under European 
superintendence for the training of a native clergy. Funds, we 
arc certain, would be forthcoming for the purpose the moment 
the way was open and specific plans could be framed. If the 
profession of Christianity is really to become at once universal 
throughout the nation, travelling missionaries may be indis¬ 
pensable for organising communities and guarding against the 
admixture of heathen abominations. But we must wait the 
issue of the struggle before we can determine what is best to be 
done, and in the meanwhile we should be gathering together our 
present materials, and providing more abundant agents for the 
future. It would be worthy of our ancient Universities to appoint 
professors of Chinese, who should not only teach the language but 
endeavour to direct the youthful zeal of those who volunteered 
for the purpose to a practical end. The munificent individuals 
who arc distinguished for their acts of costly charity would 
probably come forward to endow a chair which was to promote 
the evangelization of a mighty empire. The children of our great 
seminaries would be the most efficient nursing fathers of the 
Chinese church. Their scholarship would attract the admiration 
of natives who venerate knowledge, and win additional favour for 
the doctrines which accompanied it. The basis of the Eastern 
establishment, as with our own, would be laid in ^ sound piety* 
and useful learning,’ and the wild flames of a precarious fanati¬ 
cism would be converted into a pure, a steady, and a perpetual 
light. Even if the hopes which have been raised should be 
entirely disappointed and the dawning twilight be succeeded by 
a second night, these preparations will not have been thrown away, 
for the effects already produced wiU be a stimulus to exertion, and 
China will properly occupy more of our attention in the future 
than it has hitherto done. 

The bare chance of preset success is worth, at any rate, the 
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cost of providing against contingencies, and if Christianity is to 
have a placcf among the living institutions of the empire, we must 
trust chiefly to extraneous influence to produce the results. 
Unless we act with promptness and energy the best that can 
happen is, that the imperfect system of the rebels should pre¬ 
vail, and it is probable that still less favourable consequences 
will ensue. The truth now imperfectly received may be relin¬ 
quished ; Confucian philosophy again form the creed of the Court 
and the lih'rati; and the masses be left to their pagan supersti¬ 
tions. Christianity, it must be remembered, was once professed 
at Pekin, which had its Nestorian Archbishop and its Emperors 
who countenanced the gospel. But the nation, after a while, 
relapsed into heathenism. Under the surprising exertions of the 
Jesuits the influence of the Church was once more widely spread; 
the heir to the throne received bis education at their hands ; the 
mother, son, and wife of the last of the Ming dynasty were 
Christians; and yet, after a time, the faith was again proscribed. 
Or a second state of things may occur. Christianity may be 
accepted and recommended by those in authority, but left, like 
the doctrines of Lao-tze, to the choice of the people. In this 
case, it is to be feared that it will be recognized by the rulers 
of the Empire simply as a creed, and will be practised only so 
far as it does not interfere with Confucian principles, under 
which as the state religion, the Empire will continue to be 
governed, and the people will remain essentially unchanged. Or a 
third alternative may arise. Should the reception of the Christian 
faith develop itself into anything resembling a national creed, 
and require, as it will require, its frame-work, its hierarchy, and 
its code of laws, as well as formularies of faith, to fall in with 
the native genius, the watchful missionaries of the Roman 
Church may step in with its claim to antiquity, its pliant code, 
its imposing ceremonial, its compact government, and manifold 
machinery, and then the new-born energy which has issued from 
the reception of Christian truth, may sink under the aggression, 
and China be again doomed to religious bondage ^ stag¬ 
nation. 
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Art. VI.— Mathias Alexander Castren, Travels in Jhe North: 
containing a Journey in Lapland in 1838 ; Journey in Russian 
Karelia in 1839; Journey in Lapland, Noyihern Russia, and 
Siberia, in 1841-44. Translated into German (from the 
Swedish), by Henrik Helms. Leipzig: Avenarius and Men¬ 
delsohn, 1853. 

W E arc willing to take for granted the accuracy of Mr. Helms 
as a translator; and making this concession, albeit a blind 
one, to acknowledge our obligation for his labour. He would, 
however, have much enhanced that obligation if he had favoured 
us with some prefatory biographical notice of the enterprising 
tiaveller, whose narrative he has rescued from the comparative 
obscurity of a Scandinavian text. This task Mr. Helms has 
omitted to discharge. His translation, in the edition which lias 
reached us, is not accompanied by preface, or by a word of in¬ 
formation beyond that afforded in the title-page, in one or two 
unimportant notes, and a sketch map of the route of the later 
joumies, an extension of which to the two former would be very 
desirable. From the fact announced in the title-page, that the 
uriginal is in Swedish, we might naturally have inferred that Mr. 
Castren was a native and subject of Sweden. We are enabled, 
however, upon inquiry, to inform our readers that he was—we 
wish we could say is—a subject of Russia, and a native of Fin¬ 
land. Those who go through the account of his travels will learn, 
witli more sympathy than surprise, that the adventures it records 
undermined its author^s constitution, and led to his prematuie 
decease. He is entitled to a share in the regret with which the 
announcement of the loss of another distinguished Finlander, 
the Oriental scholar and traveller, Mr. Wallin, has been received 
in the scientific wotld. We arc told nothing of his decease by 
the translator, but a note casually informs us that Mr. Castren 
lived to accomplish, under the auspices of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, a very extended journey through Siberia and other parts 
-q{ the Russian Asiatic dominion, as far as the frontiers of China, 
not noticed in this work, but which, we hope, may be the subject 
of a future publication, 

' Of the many motives and pursuits which separately, or in 
combination, are daily leading explorers into the distant recesses 
and dark holes and comers of the earth, one of the most credit¬ 
able, the love of smence, was Mr. Castren's. He was bom in a 
Finland village, not far from the northern extremity of the Gulf 
of Botluhia^ His education was’obtained at the Alexander’s 
College of Helsingfors, wWb» State its transference to that city 
from Abo, has, wc believe, done credit to the liberal endowment 
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of the Russian Government. He seems, from his earliest years,, 
to have formed the intention of devoting himself to the illustra¬ 
tion of the literature and antiquities of his country; and the 
main object of the travels recorded in the present volume was U> 
trace the affinities of the languages of the coterminous Lap, the 
Sainoyede, and the Ostiak, with his own and with each other.. 
For this, and for the kindred purposes of investigating the 
habits, the history, and above all the superstitions, of these rude 
tribes, he faced the summer mosquito of the Lapland swamp, and 
the wintry blast of the Tundra, which not even the reindeer can 
confront and live. For these objects he traversed the White Sea 
in rickety vessels with drunken crews, and fed on raw fish and 
sawdust, and accepted shelter in the hut of the Samoyede beggar*. 
I’he present volume contains the journal of three such expedi¬ 
tions, The general reader may open it without fear of encoun¬ 
tering the detailed results of the author’s philological or other 
scientific researches. These must be sought elsewhere by the 
curious in Finn inflexions and Lap or Samoyede terminations, m 
the records of scientific societies, Russian and Scandinavian. 

Having thus early chosen his path of inquiry, Mr. Castren 
occupied himself for some fifteen years of his student life at 
Helsingfors with assiduous study of the Finn and other cognate 
languages, so far as books could enable him to pursue it. The 
aid, however, to be derived from books for such investigations a$. 
these was limited^ and he long sighed in vain for pecuniary means* 
and opportunity to visit the regions, the languages and manners- 
of which he wished to explore. In the year 1838 ihc desiredr 
opening was at last presented to him. Dr. Ehrstrom, a friend and 
medical fellow-student, proposed to accept him as a companion^ 
free of expense, on a tour in Lapland. They were subsequently 
joined by another alumnus of the Alexander University, Magister 
Blank, a professor of natural history, and by a preacW named 
Durmann, charged with a mission to 'the Enate district of Lap- 
mark. With these companions he started from a village neav 
Tomea on the 25th June, 1838. 

In the early part of this journey, before they had overstepped 
the limits of Finnish civilization, they found their accommoda¬ 
tions somewhat improved by preparations fot the reception of 
ap expected French scientific expedition. These had, we pre¬ 
sume, been made by special suggestion of Russian authoritieSy 
for' the guests wejre not loolced forward to with pleasure. French^ 
scientific travellers had, jit.appears, on som^ former occasion,, 
given offence and^ trouble to their entertainers. EngUshmen 
bore a better reputation. They indeed, like the French, had 
given trouble, and been particular as to their accommodation,. 
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but then they had cheerfully paid double and triple prices for it. 
They had angled perpetually in the streams, and had bestowed 
all they caught upon their boatmen. We recognize our country¬ 
men in this description. 

The 30th of June brought the party, after severe fatigue and hard¬ 
ship incident to up-stream navigation of rivers, varied by occasional 
portages, to the town of Muononiska, They were here deprived 
of the society of Dr, Ehrstrom, who received advices which com¬ 
pelled him to return to Tornea» How his loss as a paymaster 
was supplied we are not informed, but it seems not to have 
affected the plan of the expedition. Mr. Castren was reconciled 
to a six weeks stay at Muononiska, by intercourse with a Lap 
catechist, who, educated by a Finnish pastor, had been employed 
in the preparation of a translation of the Scriptures into his 
native language, and was now glad to exchange Lap for Finnish 
instruction with Mr. Castren.^ The party left this place on the 
11th July with no very distinct plan of route, other than that of 
penetrating Lapland proper by the best passage they could find 
of the mountain-ridge which forms the watershed between the 
North Sea and the Gulph of Bothnia. The journey which 
ensued, conducted partly on foot, partly on streams of difficult 
and hazardous navigation, was a series of labours, hardships, and 
privp.tion3, exasperated by inefficient guides, frequent deluges of 
rain, unsheltered bivouacs, and the constant toil of carrying on 
their backs their wardrobe and stores. For these Mr. Castren 
was compensated by the garrulity of his guides, who regaled him 
with traditions principally founded on ancient border feuds be¬ 
tween the Lap and the Kuss of Karelia, The most interesting 
of these relate to a certain Palwio, and a race of Lapland heroes, 
of whom he was the progenitor. Some of the feats of strength 
or conning attributed to. these. eminent persons are claimed in 
fjavour of a certain LauJeukain, who figures in Finnish as well as 
X^ppish legends in the cba;rEtetem of a Hercules, an Ulysses, and 
a William Tell. , From some of these narratives it is evident 
that the adventure of the Cave of Pblyptieme, after finding favour 
with the Greek rhapsodist and Arab story-teller, has penetrated 
to the Arctic circle. Here, os also subsequently among the 
Karelians, pur author found equally palpable traces of the prin¬ 
cipal exploits attributed to the Swiss kero. From what original 
source, or through what channels these traditions have travelled, 
it is probably vain to inquire or dispute.; Tbe triumph of courage 
over numbers,* of ^licy over brute force, has its charm for the 
rudest nations, and, from Jack, the Giant 1^1|^r to William Tell, 
the ke 3 '-note of the strain is pyer the ,s^e. It is true that many 
of the Lap and Finn tales relate to feats of pretemetural strength 
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and activity, but in many others the Palwio or Laurucain of the 
tradition oveneaches his adversary by superior intelligence. He 
guides the llussian or Karelian marauder with a torch by 
night, and flinging it over a precipice, while he crouches in a 
cleft of the rock, procures their destruction. Surrounded in a 
hut, he dresses up a bag of feathers in a human semblance, and, 
while bis enemies arc stabbing at it and at one another, escapes 
by a loophole, &c. tSsc. 

The course pursued by the travellers led them to the great 
lake of Enaie, and Uitzoki—one of those centres of Lapland 
civilization which boast a church and a resident pastor, situated 
some two days journey beyond that lake—was the limit of this 
expedition. The abundance of fish in the waters of the lake 
and of the rivers which intersect the adjacent district, attract to 
their barren shores a scattered and scanty population, of habits 
which distinguish it from the regu^ nomad or mountain Lap. 
The nomad, depending exclusively on his herds of rein-deer for 
subsistence, dwells in tents, and shifts his abode perpetually in 
scaich of fresh pastures. The fisher Lap, though he migrates 
between a summer and winter residence, and during the latter 
season dwells in the forest, and occasionally hunts the wild rein¬ 
deer, is more stationary in his habits, and builds himself a hut 
for his residence. He thus comes more within the reach of 
social intercourse, and of the religious instruction which the 
zealous missionaries of Finland have carried into these regions. 
In one respect, indeed, that of cleanliness, the nomad has the 
advantage. The filth of the fisher’s hut is permanent; the dwell¬ 
ing of the mountain Lap is at least purified by frequent removeds 
to sites not saturated by corruption in its foulest forms. 

At Uitzoki the party found the pastoral residence occupied 
by one of those i£en who sacrifice on the shrine of Christian 
duty, not merely fhe comforts of civilized life, bujt talents and 
acquirements of a high order. On accepting his charge he had 
performed the journey from Tornea in the depth of winter, 
accompanied by a young wife and a female relation of the 
latter, fifteen years of agp. He had fi)und the parsonage vacated 
by his predecessor a wretched edifice, distant some fifteen miles 
from the nearest Lap habitation. After establishing himself 
and his family in this, he had returned from a pastoral excursion, 
guided to his home by the light of a conflagration from which its 
inmates had escaped with mffioulty, but with a total loss of 
everything they possessed. A wretched hut, built for the tem¬ 
porary shelter of the Laps who resorted thither for divine service, 
aflbrdcd the family a shelter for the winter. ^ He had since con¬ 
trived to build himself another dwelling, in which our party 

found 
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found him, after five years’ residence, the fatlier of a family, and 
the chief of a happy Jiousehold. The latter was {lestined to be 
diminished by the visit of our travellers. The susceptible 
Durmann fell a victim to the attractions and accomplishments, 
musical especially, of the young lady, and he left Uitzoki, in 
company with our author, for Enare, a betrothed man. Their 
journey w'as hurried, for Mr. D. was enjyajjed to perform service 
at the church of Enard, and love had delayed his departure to 
the last moment. The second of their three days’ journey was 
one of eight Swedish, or nearly sixty English, miles, performed 
in wot clothes, and almost without rest or sustenance, for sixteen 
consecutive hours. In respect of the congregation for whom 
such sacrifices were encountered they were not ill-bestowed. At 
Enare, remarkable evidence came under Mr. Castren’s observation 
of that craving for religious exercises, which would appear to 
increase as directly in prqportion to privation as any sensual 
appetite. We have heard that, on the occasion of a pastoral 
visit to St. Kilda, a sermon of seven hours duration has been 
found not sufficient to satisfy, much less exhaust, its audience. 
Mr. Castren describes the Enare Laps as unremittingly occupied for 
twenty-four hours together with religious exercises, partly in the 
church and partly in their huts. Some of them knew the New 
Testament by heart; and during the service, while the Finns 
present were generally obliged to follow the psalm from the 
book, not a single Lap was reduced to this necessity. This is 
the more remarkable, because the intn)duction of the Lutheran 
faith and worship—and it may probably be said of Christianity 
ih any shape—is of recent date. Some inroads upon heathenism 
and Seida, or idol worship, were probably made by Roman 
Catholic missionaries before the Reformation. , The first churches 
were built in the reign of Charles IX., about the year 1600; 
but so late as the year 17df><!epReport was furnished to the chapter 
of Abo by a mission of inquiry, which described heathenism as 
generally prevalent. All honour to the men, such as the pastor 
of Uitzoki, who have effected this change. The names of the 
deities formerly worshipped are now >all but forgotten—Aija, 
Akka, and others. The Seidas of stone have been generally 
overthrown, and those pf wood given to the flames; though in 
Some instances the farmer remain in unfrequented spots, such as 
certain islands of the Enare lake, objects of lingering superstitious 
terror and avoidance, but no longer of worship. 

The Lapland summer is short. In early August the grass 
began to turn yellow, the willow^leaf to fade, and birds of 
passage were on the move. Though iU recovered from the 
fatigues of what Mr. Castren calls the ^ betrothal promenade,’ he 
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commenced his homeward journey on the 15th of August. It 
proved, as mg,y he supposed, a pretty close repetition of the ' 
labours and difficulties of the former. Their route led them by 
some Finnish settlements, principally dependent on agriculture 
for subsistence; and here, in consequence of a succession of 
unfavourable seasons, they found the wretched inhabitants 
literally living upon hay. The bark of trees is not an uncommon 
ingredient of the peasant’s loaf in Finland and Scandinavia, and, 
mixed in equal or less proportion with rye-meal, reconciles itself 
to the ‘dura ilia’ of the North. We have heard that a militia 
regiment, on. annual duty at Stockholm., suffered at first severe 
illness from the rich diet of the loaf without the bark admixture. 
The inhabitants of Sombio had long been reduced to the baric 
without the rye, and supplied the place of the latter with ‘ 
chopped straw. Even the straw had now failed them, and recourse 
was had to a grass called by the FinnWestrikko, by the botanist 
Ccrastium vulgare. From Sombio they found great difficulty in 
procuring a guide for a long day’s journey over an extensive 
swamp. The m4rsh in question and other adjacent districts 
abound in serpents, and here, as well as subsequently in parts of 
Siberia inhabited by tribes of Finnish origin, our author had 
occasion to observe traces of that superstitious belief in certain 
powers and attributes of the ophidian race which in many 
nations has shown itself in the form of serpent-worship. Their 
guide believed that the serpents live in regulated societies, are 
subject to a sovereign, and meet in assemblies for purposes of 
legislation and police, in which sentence is passed on indi¬ 
viduals of the human race and other animals who may have 
killed of injured one of the community. Certain stones, sup¬ 
posed to be the judgment-seats of th^ reptile Rhadamanthi, and. 
various exuviae of the animal, are favourite ingredients of the 
charm and medicine-chest of the schaman or magician of the 
heathen Finn. 

On Mr, Castren’s return from the above expedition, he learned 
that the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh con- 
• templated the sending an expedition into Siberia, He therefore 
put himself in communication with Mr. Sogroen, a countryman^ ^ 
and a member of the Academy, with a view of procuring Lis 
own adjunction to the undertaking, and pursued meanwhile with ‘ 
diligence a preparatory course of study. The project, however, 
was shortly abandoned, and Mr. Castren betook himself, for 
assistance in his views, to the Literaty Society of Finland. From 
this body he succeeded in obtaining a scanty supply of roubles, 
and left Helsingfors in May, 1839, for Russia Karelia, from 
which he return^ in September, The main object of this expe¬ 
dition, 
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dition, as he described it in his application to the Society, was 
to <:ollect ballads, legends, and traditions in illustration of 
Finnish mythology, and especially of the Kalowala, the Edda, 
Iliad, or Nibelungeii of Finland. Of these, by much persever¬ 
ance in hunting out professional ballad-singers, and other 
depositories of national lore, he seems to have gathered a con¬ 
siderable harvest. This summer journey, through regions com¬ 
paratively populous and civilized, was exempt from the severer 
trials of his former tour, but he found more difficulty in dealing 
with the inhabitants, many of them being sectarians, who, under 
the denomination of Raskolnicks, profess to maintain the doc¬ 
trines of the Greek Church in exceptional purity. As the 
author's subsequent journey brought him still further into contact 
with these fanatics, we leave them for the present. 

Our author,.in his unwearied pursuit of magical lore and 
metrical traditions, here fell in , again with those which contain 
all the leading particulars of the adventure of Ulysses with the 
Cyclops, and of William Tell’s feat of archery. The latter, 
however, is told with the variation that the son is the active, and 
the father the passive, hero of the tale. The father has been 
taken captive by a band of Finn marauders. Ilis son, a boy of 
twelve years of age, threatens the party with his how from a 
position of safety on the other side of a lake. The captors, 
dreading his skill, promise the father's liberty on a condition 
which jfather and son accept, identical with that of the Swiss 
tale. ^ Raise one hand, and sink the other, for the water will 
attract the arrow/ is the father's advice. The apple is duly 
cloven, and the father released. Here also our author again 
meets with the incident of the jump from the boat, applied as 
circumstantially to its ^special Karelian locality as it is by the 
boatmen of Lucerne to the spot which they designate as the 
scene of Tell’s exploit. 

In the year 1841 Mr. Castren undertook a third journey in 
company with a party at the expense of a learned friend, a Dr. 
Lbnrott. The original scheme of this expedition embraced only 
parts of Lapland and of the government of Archangel, but thia 
plan was afterwards extended hy Mr. Castren to beyond the 
Oural,,and it occupied three years in its execution. The starting 
point was Kemi, in the neighbourhood of Tomea, and the time of 
departure—the eitd of November—was on this occasion chosen 
with a view to winter and sledge jlrovelling. Carriage roads, 
however, exist for some distance to the north of Tomea, and the 
journey of sqme 240 versts was performed in post-carriages, 
much impeded by ths unusual mildness of the season. From 
this point it was their intentiou to dross the mountain ridge into 

Russian 
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Russian Lapmark, and to pursue their linguistic and ethnogra¬ 
phical researches in parts of that country hitherto unexplored. 
The report of Finn traders had described the community of the 
Lap village Akkala as freer from admixture and intercourse 
with Russians than any other, and as one which had preserved 
its language and nationality in exceptional purity. Finn and 
Lap report concurred in also celebrating it as the principal seat 
of all that now remains of the practice of sorcery. To this place, 
for these reasons, our travellers’ wishes were in the first instance 
directed; and, as a party of Akkala traders were expected at 
Salla, they hoped, by makii^ their acquaintance, to secure their 
services as guides. This intention, however, was completely 
foiled by the perfidious devices of the men of Salla, who, for 
some real or imagined interest of their own, contrived to meet 
the Akkala party, and not only to fill their minds with appre¬ 
hensions of the objects of the travellers, but to prevent them 
from advancing to the village. Mr. Castren and his companion 
found it advisable to change their plan, and to shape their course 
direct for Enare, with the view of thence pursuing, after Christ¬ 
mas, the exploration of Russian Lapland. 

They left Salla on the 1st December, and, after a few miles 
of travel on horseback, betook themselves to the Keris or rein¬ 
deer sledge, in regular Lapland guise. Sledging is not without 
its dangers, particularly to the novice, and of these Mr. Castren, 
in his journey of some 400 versts to Enaie, as well as subse¬ 
quently, met with his share. For descending the slippery decli¬ 
vities, which are among the most difficult passages of a Lapland 
journey, the rich man has in reserve a spare animal, who, fas¬ 
tened behind the sledge, resists its forward motion, and acts as a 
living drag. The traveller who cannot afford this auxiliary has 
nothing^ for it but to give his reindeer his head, and trust to 
chance for the avoidance at full speed of casual obstacles—tree, 
or stone, or snow drift. The author soon found by experience that 
the attempt at guidance or restraint only added to the danger. 

During his short stay at Enare and his further journey to Kola 
4ie had much opportunity to study the habits and character of the 
Lap population, and to trace the distinctions between the fisher 
and the mountain Lap. An amiable trait of the less civilised 
mountaineer is the warmth of his affection towards wife, children, 
and dependents. The cordiality of mutual greetings after sepa¬ 
ration was a frequent and pleasant subject of admiration to Mr. 
Castren, One husband assured him that during thirty years of 
wedlock no worse word had pissed between himself and his wife 
than ^ loddadsham,’ or ^ my little bird.’ It would be insufficient 
justice to the Laplander to contrast him in this respect with 
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many tribes of equal or inferior pretensions to civilisation. The 
records of our own police offices show that the comparison may 
be drawn from quarters nearer home. The winter life of the 
man who de]}ends on the reindeer for subsistence is one of per¬ 
petual toil and exposure. The ‘ goatto,* or principal family tent, 
is seldom during that season the abode of the able-bodied males 
of the household. They are obliged to keep watch against the 
eternal enemy the wolf, and to snatch *theiv repose coiled in a 
snow-drift, or at best in the ‘ laj>pu/ an inferior kind of apology 
for a tent. Even with these exertions and the assistance of well- 
trained dogs it is impossible to project herds of perhaps a thou¬ 
sand reindeer, and to drive within reach of protection an animal 
which strays widely in search of his daily food. The exhaustion 
of the pasturage of a district is the signal of migration to the 
entire family, and this is said to occur on an average twice 
a-month. To support the fatigues of this life the reindeer flesh 
gives powerful sustenance. During the winter the Lap seldom 
or never has to perform the office of butcher. The wolf saves 
him that trouble ; but by this he loses some of the best morsels, 
and, above all, his favourite delicacy—the blood. Mr. Castren 
makes no mention of apprehension for his own safety, or of 
<langer to travellers in general from the wolf. 

At Synjel, On the route to Kola, Mr. Castren first makes ac¬ 
quaintance with the Russian Lap. He is a hshcr, and in summer 
migrates for that pursuit, . In winter he t^kes up a permanent 
residence, and having less to do with the reindeer than the Enare 
fisher Lap has a greater tendency to the Russian fashion of col¬ 
lecting in villages. From the Russian, who is by nature a trader, 
he has also borrowed an aptitude for commercial transactions. 
The balance and weights are usually banging in his hut, and he 
measures out to the traveller the provisions which he supplies. In 
respect of religious instruction the Russian Lap of the Greek 
church is far below his Lutheran neighbour. The belief in 
mal^c and witchcraft, and the practice of those accomplishments, 
are prevalent, and Akkala is the Padua or principal university 
for these sciences, pur author’s failure in his scheme for visiting 
that seminary prevented him from drinking diabolic lore at the 
fountain head, but the principal re&ult of his inquiries amounted 
to this, that the magical power is usually exercised during a 
kind of mesmeric slumber, which, in the case of the professional 
magician, can be commanded at pleasure. Medical practice and 
the recovery of stolen dr lost goods are usually the subjects of 
the magician's operations., The race appears to be of a nervous 
constitution best described*^ the French term * impressionable.’ 
Mr, Castren writes, page IM t— 
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^ I had often, on my journey through Lapmark, been earned to bo 
cautious in my dealings with the Russian Lap, and especially with 
the female sex, on account of a strange propensity among tiiem to 
sudden fits of phrenzy, accompanied by the loss of consciousness and 
control over their actions. I treated these reports at first as &bles of 
the ordinary kind applied to the people in question. I fell in however 
one day, ib a vill^e of Russian Lapmark, with some Karelians and 
two Russian traders. These repeated the warning above-mentioned, 
advising me never to frighten a Lap woman, for in their opinion this 
was a “res capitalis.” With reference to this caution one of the 
Karelians told me what follows. 1 was once, he said, when a boy, 
fishing out at sea, when I met with a boat rowed by Laplanders. 
Among them was a woman with a child at the breast. Upon seeing 
me in a dress unusual to her, she became so beside herself with fear 
that she flung the child into the sea.’ 

Another Karelian related bow be was once in a society of 
Terski Laps:— 

^ We were talking of indifferent matters when a sound was heard 
like the blow of a hammer on the outer side of the wall. On tlie in¬ 
stant all the Laps present tumbled flat on the floor, and after some 
gesticulations with hands and feet, became stiff and immoveable as 
corpses. After a while they recovered and behaved as if nothing unusual 
land happened. To convince me of the truth of this, and other such 
tale.<9, one of the Russians proposed to show me evidence of the timidity 
of the Lap Avomen. He began by putting out of the way knives, 
axes, and any other mischievous implements tvhich happened to be at 
hand, lie then came suddenly behind a woman present and clapped 
his hands. She sprung up like a fury and scratched, kicked, and pum¬ 
melled the aggressor to our edification. After this exercise she sunk 
exhausted on a bench and recovered with difficulty her breath and 
senses, llavii^ regained the latter she declared herself determined 
not to be so frightened again. In fact a second experiment only pro¬ 
duced a piercing shriek. While she was priding herself on this success 
the other Russian flung a pocket-book, so that it passed just before her 
eyes, and ran instantly out of the room. The lady hereupon flew at e^jry 
one present in succession, flinging one to the ground, dashing andimer 
against the Avail, beating them, and tearing their hair out by handfuls, 
1 sat in a corner waiting my own turn to come. I saw at last with 
horror her wild glance fixed on ipe. She was on the point of printing 
her nails in my &ce when Wo stout men in a fortunate moment seized 
her, and she sank fainting into their arms. It was the opinion of my 
companions that my spectacles had specially excited her phrenzy.’ 

Such a temperament as that indicated in this narrative must 
obviously be very favourable to a system of sorcery which appears 
to have much connexion with mesmerism and clairvoyance. 

The Lap population of the Hussian territory Mr. Castren be¬ 
lieves to be rapidly merging its national characteristics in those 
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of its masters. Tlie last statistical reports estimate its numbers 
not higher than 1844 souls. From Enare 150Versts of sledge 
travelling brought the party to Kola, on the shores of the White 
Sea, the most northern city of European Russia, numbering some 
1200 inhabitants, and possessed of a large church built by Peter 
the Great. Mr. Castren here found hiiii&clf once more in con¬ 
tact ^vith civilisation, at a festival season and in the shape of 
good men’s feasts, sledge parties with pretty women in rich cos¬ 
tumes, and other Russian convivialities. It was not for these, 
however, he travelled, nor may his descriptions of them detain 
his reviewer. Amid the flesli-pots of Kola ho pined for the Imt 
and the raw-fish of the Ostiak and the Samoyedc. Advices 
from St, Petersimrgh made it necessary for him to shape his 
course for Archangel, and to abandon his projects for excursions 
among the Russian Laps. Kandalaes, on the western shore of 
the White Sea, was the first station to be reached. Their journey 
to this place was made difficult and vexatious by tlicir encounter 
on the road with a column of the Russ and Karelian tribes who, 
to the number of 1200, under the name Meermauzen, or men of 
the sea, annually migrate to the coast, which they reach near 
Kola, and afterwards scatter north and south for the summer 
fishing. Tliesc parties, by whom our travellers found the 
wretched shelter of the first station huts growded, were of the 
lowest class of hired labourers, their wealthier employers sailing 
in June to the various fishing stations. The fishery is over in 
August, but before that time many of the vessels which have 
procured their cargoes proceed to Vadso, Hammerfest, and other 
Norwegian harbours, to exchange their fish for corn, brandy, 
colonial produce, &c. The encounter with this rude horde was 
not without amusement and instruction, but the inconvenience 
was great, and the confusion prevented all study on the road of 
the niceties of the Russ and Yerski Lap languages. We could 
scarcely hope to interest our readers with passing notices of 
these subjects, or with our author’s speculations as to the manner 
in which in former times the fluctuating waves of Finn and 
Karelian population hare Come into collision with that of the 
Sclavonic Russian, and how the Lap has been squeezed between 
both. Such men as Mr. Carsten are the hard workers who collect 
the rough materials of philology from which the generalizers, the 
Bopps, and Pritchards, afterwards sift the gold. From such 
labours the casual reader can derive no profit. Freed at length 
from this unwelcome hindrance, the travellers pursued their 
journey under considerable difficulties from weather and de¬ 
ficiency of reindeer. Wfth one young and ill-trained animal 
Mr. Castren fell into a difficulty in the sense in which it is used 
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in Arkansas or California, where it signifies mortal combat, 
for, after an upset, the animal turned upon him, and he fought 
for life, but luckily without serious consequences to man or 
beast. Kandalaes presented no attraction, and the journey was 
pursued 240 versts further south to Kem. This place pre¬ 
sented nothing remarkable, but the religious gloom in which, 
as a principal seat of the Raskolnick pietists, it is shrouded. 
Isolation, voluntary martyrdom, and abstinence from all earthly 
enjoyment, are the characteristics of this sect. Contempt 
and persecution are the only favours they will accept from 
the uninitiated. Their scanty theological literature, which 
exists in an antiquated Sclavonic character, has few readers even 
among the educated, and is little better understood even by 
the priests than the Zend is by those Parsee doctors of Bombay 
w^ho found a master and instructor in the Danish scholar Wester- 
gaard. For the masses religious exercise is one of pure cere¬ 
monial, and this is consequently of the longest. There may be 
merit in listening to a sermon or in joining in a service for hours 
together. There must be greater merit in standing for an equal 
number of hours before an image doing nothing. Even Raskolnick 
nature sometimes quails before this effort. He stands on for the 
number of hours required, but occasionally relieves himself by 
conversation on indifferent subjects with bystanders. The great 
secret, however, of Raskolnick religion lies in the art and manner 
of making the sign of the cross. The misguided votary of the 
faith, which the Emperor Nicholas styles orthodox, crosses him¬ 
self with the three first fingers. The Starowergh, or strict 
Raskolnick, conceives that by making the sign with the thumb 
and the two last fingers he will be admitted to heaven without 
question. The ijact is that the former method is the joint inven¬ 
tion of the devil and a certain Russian pseudo-saint, Nikon, 
who, after corrupting the text of scripture, contrived to enlist the 
reigning Czar in favour of the diabolical perversion and to esta¬ 
blish it in the Greek Church. Many other illustrations of the 
High Church principles of this singular sect might be adduced, 
* but we consider the above a sufficient specimen of the present 
state of theology in Kern. ^ In practice the Raskolnick clings 
with Hindoo tenacity to his system of sectarian isolation. He 
will not eat or bathe with the unorthodox, and the vessel used 
by the latter is polluted. Our author found elsewhere on his 
travels the ihconTenience of this .tenet, for arriving exhausted 
at a Raskolnick village he found it impossible to procure a 
vessel from which he cojald receive the refreshment the inhabit- 
. ants were not unwilling pn other grounds .to famish. The dif¬ 
ficulty was sol ved by a chc^itable patriarch of the viUa^ council, 
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who decided that, tliough a wooden vessel would be irremediably 
polluted, one of stone might be afterwards purified by sand and 
water. 

In this unattractive town * and society the state of roads and 
Aveather compelled the party to abide for a month, and even then 
it was found impossible to proceed by land, as no summer road 
exists between Kem and Onega, the midway station towards 
Archangel. No opportunity presenting itself for a direct pas¬ 
sage by sea to Archangel, Mr. Castren was advised to avail him¬ 
self of a vessel about to sail fertile island of Solovetzkoi, the 
seat of a famous convent, some thirty A^ersts from Kem in the 
White Sea. After an uninteresting detention of ten days at this 
place they reached Archangel by a passage of Your days, through, 
floating ice, in an open boat. 

Mr. Castren had reckoned'here upon the assistance to his stu¬ 
dies of a Samoyede missionary, the Archimandrite Wenjamin. 
Archimandrites, however, are human, and Wenjamin^s weakness 
Avas jealousy, and a conviction that a knoAvledge of the Samoyede 
language Avas too good a thing to he imparted. 'Jhe churlish 
dignitary’s refusal produced a change of plans, and a separation 
from Mr. Ldnrott. That gentleman gave up his Samoyede projects 
in disgust, and betook himself to Olonetz, whence he prtmosed to 
fall hack on another race of interesting barbarians, the Tschudi. 
Mr. Castren abided stedfastly by bis original scheme of exploring 
the Tundras during the ensuing Avinter, at Avhich season alone 
those deserts are penetrable. The interval he proposed to turn to 
account by a journey among the Terzki Laps, who inhabit the 
Avestern shores of the White Sea, 

With these views, in an evil hour of the 27th June, he em¬ 
barked in a large corn-laden vessel bound for the Murman coast, 
with a reasonable prospect of being landed at Ti Ostrowa in some 
twenty-four hours. He was suffering at this time from illness, 
severe enough to have detained*a less persevering traveller. The 
stench of Russian sea-stores made the cabin insupportable; on 
deck the sun Avas scorching. The choice between these alterna¬ 
tives Avas not always at Mr. Castien’s disposal. Captain and^ 
crew Avere Kaskolnicks to a maO) and while they were busy with 
their interminable and senseless devotions in the cabin the sdli- 
tary heathen passenger was forced to keep watch on deck. This 
Avas well enough during a dead calm, which at first occurred, but 
when it came on to blow the situation became one of responsi¬ 
bility. After a narrow escape of being dashed on the western 
shore, a shift of wind sent them, in a few hours, across the mouth 
of the White Sea to the eastern coast. Prayer had been the first 
resource of the ship’s company, and that having failed general 
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drarJcenness was the next—stupefaction, not exhilaration, being 
the object in •view. The captain, indeed, was so bent on this 
result, that, finding his own brandy insufficient for the jiurpose, 
he borrowed a bottle of rum from Mr. Castren’s scanty store. 
When the gale and the rum had somewhat evaporated, the ship 
found herself, in company with some thirty others, in the shel¬ 
tered roadstead of Sininia Gory. We can hardly be surprised 
that Mr. Castren here determined to quit such companions, whose 
society had become more irksome from attempts at his conver¬ 
sion, and to land at all risks, with a view to effecting his return 
to Archangel. After some difficulty he found one of the crew less 
drunken than the rest, and by him was sculled ashore, with his 
effects. After a life and death struggle with fever during some* 
days, exasperated by brutal inhospitality on the part of some 
fishers, the only inhabitants, he found himself under inspection of 
two soldiers, who had been sent from the nearest settlement, Kuja, 
to examine the stranger’s luggage and passport. Tlicse agents o£ 
authority proved his salvation; for finding his passport in order, 
they conveyed liim in their boat to Kuja, where the authoritiesr 
treated him kindly, and when sufficiently recovered forwarded 
him on by sea to Archangel. Here, with only fifteen rubles in 
his pocket, he found some Sainoyede beggars still poorer than 
himself. One of these, for the reward of an occasional glass of 
brandy, consented to become at once his hos*t, his servant, and 
his private tutor in the Samoyede language. In the hut and 
society of this man, in a village some seventeen versts from 
Archangel, he passed the remainder of the summer. Human 
thirst for knowledge has seldom, we imagine, been more strongly 
illustrated. Letters of recommendation from high authorities,, 
lay and ecclesiastical, and supplies of money, at length reached 
him from St. Petersburg, Towards the end of Novefnber, he 
started with renewed enthusiasm for the Tundras, or deserts of 
European Russia, which intervene between the White Sea and 
the Ourah As far as Mesen, 345 versts north of Archangel, 
the scanty population is Russ and Christian. At Mesen, as al^ 
Kola, civilization ceases, and further north the Samoyede retains, 
for the ^ most part, with, his primitive habits and language, his 
heathen faith; having, in fact, bommed nothing from occasional 
intercourse with civilized man, but the means and practice of 
drunkenness. During the author’s stay at Mesen, his studies of 
character were principally conducted in the nei^bourhood of 
a principal , subur ban ^tavern, the Elephant and C4stle or Homs 
of that city. The snow around was constantly ch^ucred with 
dark figures, who, with their, faces pressed into it to protect, them 
from the frost, were slee^ping away the fumes of alcohol/ Ever 
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and anon some one would stagger out from the building with a 
cofFee-pot inhand, and searching about for some object of alfection— 
wife, husband, or other relation—would turn the face upward, and 
pour a draught of the nectar, which was not coffee, down the throat. 
Such are the pleasures of tho Samoyede on a visit to the metropolis, 
Mr. Castren left Mesen on the 22nd December, At Soinski, the 
first station on his route, he had made an appointment with a Tabide 
or Samoyede magician, of great repute for professional eminence. 
The sage kept his appointment, but, unfortunately, having been 
just converted to Christianity, had burnt his drum, like Prospero, 
and now begged hard to be excused from reverting to forbidden 
practices. Mr. Castren, though armed with Government rccom- 
*mendations, was too good a Christian to use infiuence for such a 
purpose as enforcing a relapse into superstitious rites, and the 
convert was not unwilling to expound the secrets of his former 
calling. Of the two main divisions of the science, medicine 
and soothsaying, the former is most prevalent with the Finn, 
the latter with the Samoyede. The Tabide is a mere interpreter 
of the oracles of the I’abetsios, the spirits with whom he puts 
himself in communication. I'he process is not, like that of the 
Akkula professors, mesmeric, but one of active humming, noise, 
and gesticulation. The man who conducts it must bring youth 
and physical energy to the task. I'he Tabetsio laughs at age 
and decrepitude. lYith obstinate Tabetsius the magician, like 
the priests of Baal, must puncture and slash himself with sharp 
weapons. The latter practice is less common than it was'in the 
good old times of sorcery; but our author relates that, shortly 
before his arrival, a 'IVbide in the process of incantation had 
insisted upon being shot at with a musket, smd, after standing 
two shots from Samoyede bystanders without injury, bad been 
killed on the spot by a third fired by a Russian. Russian autho¬ 
rities were employed in an investigation into this tragical occur¬ 
rence when Mr, Castren left Shumshi. The office of Tabide, as 
in Finland, is hereditary. * Magus nascitur non fit’ is the 
general rule; but to this it seems thefe are exceptions. A drum, 
a circle, and a costume, are the principal paraphernalia. In thee, 
case of a missing reindeer the circle is made of deer horns; in 
that of a human being it is made of human hair. 

The religious belief of the unconverted Samoyisde is as usual 
founded on celestial and atmospheric phenomena. Their jVum or 
God is lord of the sun, the stars, &c.; the rainbow is bis mantle, the 
thunder his voice. Any idea of him as a moral governor which 
may have been observed among them, Mr. Carsten considers 
as having been infused by Christian misaiouaries. Without any 
distinct belief in future reward or punishment, or evep in any 
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future state of existence, the Samoyede firmly believes in retri¬ 
bution for crime in this life, that murder will be punished by 
violent death, robbery by losses of reindeer, &c.,' and this to a 
degree which is said to act as a practical preventive of serious 
crime. Excess in liquor, however, though considered highly 
sinful, has attractions which few or none resist. In their lan¬ 
guage the Sunday of the Christian bears a name of which the 
translation, whether into English or German, becomes a pun. 
They see that day devoted by tlieir instructors and their converted 
brethren to intoxication, and call it Sinday, Besides the Num 
or invisible God, and the Tabetsio, or deity visible only to the 
magician, they have the llabe or household idol, a fetiche of 
wood or stone, which they dress in coloured rags, consult, and 
worship. Some stones of larger size, and bearing some rude 
natural resemblance to the human form, are also, like the Seidas 
of the Laplander, objects of general reverence. The island of 
Waygatz is a chief repository of these. For special purposes, 
such as the ratification of oaths, fetiches arc manufactured of 
earth or snow, but the most effectual security for an oath is that 
it should be solemnised over the snout of a bear. The sacrifice 
of a dog or reindeer is necessary when some benefit is demanded 
of the Tabetsio, On these occasions no woman may be present. 

Air. Castren’s next enterprize was the passage of the Tundr^ 
to the Russian village Pustosersk, at the mouth of the Petschora, 
a sledge journey of 700 versts. For this arduous exploit two 
sledges with four reindeer attached to each were employed; the 
traveller’s sledge, which was covered, being attached to an un¬ 
covered one occupied by the guide. The village of Nes, on the 
north coast, was the first halting-place; and in this remote corner 
of the world Mr. Castren found a resident angel in the shape of 
a Christian pastor’s wife, a beautiful and accomplished person, 
who, in the absence of her husband on duty, proved a guardian 
angel to our traveller, not only harbouring him in comfort and 
luxury, but procuring him Samoyede instructors, and various 
opportunities for .studying native manners. No wonder that he 
lingered in such a paradise till the 19th of January. . His 
further course was one of danger as well as difficulty. Not only 
the storm of the Tundra occasi<mally brought the sledge to ii 
stand, baffling the guide and paralysing the reindeer; but even 
this desert- is not exempt from the violence of man. The 
Samoyede, indeed, is harmless, and his active assistance is gene¬ 
rally to be won by-kind words and brandy; but he himself is 
exposed to the oppression of Russian traders, who degenerate 
into robbers, roam these wastes for the plunder of his-reindeer, 
and. have little respect for the traveller unaccompanied by* some 
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agent of Russian authority. Through all these perils, resolution 
and endurance carried our traveller in safety. 

From PustOsersk Mr. Castren navigated the Petschora to the 
base of the Oural, and crossing that frontier range by one of 
many passes with which that barrier between Europe and Asia 
is in this latitude deeply indented, reached the Asiatic trading 
town of Obdorsk, near the mouth of the great Siberian river Ob. 
’Here the volume closes. Here also our limits compel us to con¬ 
clude a notice whicli we trust our readers will think not ill 
bestowed on a most simple and unpretending narrative of toil 
and danger manfully endured in the cause of science. The 
author’s style is not one either of salient passages and attempts at 
fine writing, or of dry and prolix detail. Having a large diges¬ 
tion for travels, we should willingly have encountered the diary, 
of which the published work is evidently a condensatiou. In its 
present shape it is probably better suited for reatlers of less 
leisure, •and those must be difficult to please who can cither open 
it at random, or go through it consecutively without satisfaction. 
Such men as Mr. Wallin and Mr. Castren do honour to a 
country which has its claims on the sympathy of Europe. For 
the convenience of political arrangements, and for the sake of 
general peace, Finland has undergone a process of absorption in 
which we apprehend ber own wishes and feelings have been little 
consulted. Should that peace be disturbed, and the foundations 
of the jiresent system of European polity be shaken by a wanton 
hand, some countries, and Finland among them, may yet present 
examples of the instability of a compulsory allegiance, and events 
may awaken reminiscences which do but slumber under Russian 
rule. It was not for the diffusion of the doctrines of the orthodox 
Greek Church, or the establishment of despotism in Europe, 
that the blue and yellow Finland regiments of Gustavus lay dead 
in their ranks at Lutzen. 


Aut. VIL —Mimoires et Corre^ondance Politique et Militaire du 
Roi^ Joseph; puhlids^ nnnotis^ et mis enordre par A. Du Casse, 
Aide-de-camp de S.A.L le Prince Jerome Napoleon. 2 
tomes. Paris, 1853. 

^"^HE younger Mirabeau used to sfty that in any other family 
-L he might have passed for a cleverish fellow and a mauvais 
svjet^ but that, compared with his tirothcr, the world rated him 
no higher than a goud sort of mail and a dunce. This is some¬ 
what the case of Jpseph Buonaparte. Whatever good or bad 
qualities he may have naturally had were &like Eclipsed by 
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the transcendant talents and crimes of his imperial, and—to him 
as much as* to 'any one else— imperious brother. The world 
has never seriously considered him in any other light than as 
the puppet of Napoleon—a mere fly on the wheel of the con- 
quei'or’s car. The professed object of this work is to correct 
ttiis general impression, and to vindicate for Joseph a more inde¬ 
pendent position in history and a higher place in the good 
opinion of mankind. 

The volumes now before us (two out of eight that we are pro¬ 
mised) will go, we think, but a short way in that favourable direc¬ 
tion. They only show, what nobody doubted, that Joseph had 
more moderation and more respect for the prejudices as well as 
for the good sense of mankind than Napoleon, which, after all, is 
only saying that he was not a madman. This ‘ moderation * is 
the most peculiar merit that this work seems intended to celebrate, 
and certainly, as contrasted with Napoleon’s extravagances, we 
are not prepared to deny it—but we must, on the other hand, 
temper the eulogy with some practical considerations.^ In the 
first place, moderation is an easy, and indeed a selfish quality, 
when one is overloaded by a tyrant-patron with more favours 
than can be cither conveniently or safely carried. Joseph 
had long before Napoleon assumed tlie imperial purple—nay, 
l>efore he set out for feathered his own wca/— first by an 

advantageous marriage, and subsequently by some not well 
defined but certainly very lucrative employments. He liad pur¬ 
chased estates—two or three—and was living en grand seigneur 
in a fine hotel in Paris and in his princely chateau of Morfon- 
tfiinc. liven after Napoleon’s usurpation, we can readily believe 
that Joseph’s ambition was pretty well satisfied at finding him¬ 
self— Ic pauvre hommel —the second personage of France, and 
that he was somewhat uneasy at seeing this splendid position 
risked by the adventurous and neck or nothing policy of the 
insatiable brother, A great parade is made (i. 13-92) of his 
having in 1805 declined the crown of Lombardy, which, on 
his refusal, Napoleon put on his own bead; but Joseph con¬ 
fesses that the motive of this ^moderation’ was that he pre¬ 
ferred being heir-presumptive of France—* fe pauvre homme V’^ 
which he was required to renounce, and moreover to engage 
to pay an annual tribute of 30 millions of francs; it may 
also he sur^iised that as this was Napoleon’s first experi¬ 
ment in king-making^ Joseph had probably^ no great faith in the 
stability of such au elevatiop. But, even this species of modera¬ 
tion was occasional and transient—we might indeed say verbal 
'—^it produced no practical results—for it did not prevent the 
acceptance by this political Tartvffe of the crowns of the Two 
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Sicilies, and of Spain and the Indies— le pauvre homme! He 
grumbled and trembled, indeed, but submitted, ‘He was by 
no means without vanity and ambition—indeed, these volumes 
show him to have had more of both than we had suspected 
him of. Besides, Tappetxt vient en mangeant —and although 
he professed to be, and, no doubt, was often politically alarmed, 
and, still oitencr, personally offended^ at Napoleon’s proceed¬ 
ings, he continued to be his active accomplice in eveiything 
that promised to turn to his own personal advantage or aggran¬ 
disement; and the humility with which he receives, and the 
adulation with which he deprecates the Emperor’s ire and insults, 
exhibit him in a more pitiable point of view than if he had 
affected no such scruples. Even puppet-kings are not to be 
made ex quoms ligno, and though Napoleon constrained all the 
world— except ourselves —to call him ^>SVre,’ he was but a ^patme 
Sire ^ after all. 

The editor of these volumes, we see, calls himself A. Du 
Casse^ Aide-de-camp of H.LIL Frijice Jerome NapoUon, but he 
does not explain how Jerome’s aide-de-camp should he pos¬ 
sessed of Joseph’s papers, or selected to be Joseph's biographer, 
advocate, and editor. We are, moreover, somewhat surprised 
that the present government, such jealous gaolers of the press, 
should have permittc^d the ostentatious use of Jerome's name in 
a work which seems to us to be published in no very friendly 
spirit towards the branche cadette now U])on the musnud. There 
may be, we suspect, anguille sons roche —some jealousy or tracas- 
serie between the members of the family ; and we cannot read all 
the extravagant flattery of Joseph and Lucien and their branches, 
with which we have been, recently inundated, without recollect¬ 
ing the jealous complaint of Louis NapoUonynoyr Napoleon III., 
of ‘ cette tactique qui consUte h fairs VMoge de tom les Bonaparfes 
marts pour calomnier plus e^acement les Bonapartes vivants/ 
Wouters, 326.* Indeed we heard, on the first appearance of the 
work, a rumour that A. Du Casse was bht a ^ prite nom^ and 
that the real editor was an old follower of Joseph's not at all in 
favour with the present Sultan of the Tuileries. This surmise 
will, we think, be strcmgly confirmed, and the latent editor pretty 
clearly indicated by the following circumstances. 

* A Brussels bookseller of the name of Wouters, one of the most ssealous and 
mendacious of the partizans of the imperial d^nastjr, root and branch* has pub¬ 
lished a balky histcury cd the JBnonaps^ family* which U a rarious tissue of 
clumsy and maliguant fhlsehoods—but it has one redeeming point; it affects to 
give' and certified copies fhxnthe original registers, still extant—as Wouters 
rcprisents^iu Corsica, of the births^ baptisms, Ac.* of the diiferent members of 
the Buonaparte family. These copies will in the sequel turn out to be of a value, 
that, we believe, Mr. Wouters;; wwwe zetd is much greater than his judgment, 
never expected. 
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The work is composetl of three distinct portions: first, the 
editor’s own,'which consists in a kind of prefatory narrative, with 
which he introduces and anticipates each class of documents} 
secondly, an auto-biography by Joseph himself, bringing his 
history down to his departure for the seizure of Naples. Ihese 
occupy about ofte-third of the first volume; the rest of the work 
is, and we suppose will, as it jiroceeds, continue to be, selections 
and extracts from the confidential correspondence between Na¬ 
poleon and Joseph, beginning in May, 1795, and to be carried 
dow'n in future volumes to 1815. While we were yet won¬ 
dering why these documents—evidently the property of Joseph 
—should have got into the hands of Jeionie's aide-de-camp, we 
were further snrpiiscd by receiving from Philadelphia a publica¬ 
tion, entitled ‘ A History of the Last War between the United 
States and Great Britain, by Chailes S. Tngersoll,’ under which 
title the author introduces, most inappropriately and apropos de 
botfes, a panegyrical history—^three hundred pages long—of the 
whole Buonapaitc family, and especially of Joseph, with whom, 
during his sojourn in Amerita, Mr. Cliarles Ingeisoll seems to 
have been intimate and on some occasions confidentially em¬ 
ployed in matters of business. From these opportunities he 
has collected and published such anecdotes of the Buonapartes, 
and in such a style and tone, as it is easy to see weie derived 
directly from Joseph or from his immediate society; and as an 
episode in this narrative he gives us a history of the identical docu¬ 
ments now publishing under the name of ‘ Du Casse.’ 

As we arc not reviewing Mr. Ingersoll’s book, we must content 
ourselves with entering our general protest against it, as being in 
all its parts one of the grossest masses of misrepresentati<my to use 
the gentlest term, that we have almost ever seen. His admiration 
of all Buonaparte’s enormities, and, what is worse, his palliation 
of his crimes', arc but poorly redeemed by a few vague common 
phases against his ambition and wilfulness, thrown in here and 
there, in a tone rather of sorrow than of anger not so much 
censuring the criminal means by which he obtained his power, 
as regretting the accidental errors by which he lost it. But 
though our estimate of Mr. Ingersoll’s accuracy and logic and 
even of his moral sense is very low, we admit that his Buona- 
partist anecdotes are not without their historical value. In 
some short intervals of purblind candour, or rather, we think, 
from inadvertence and ignorance of their consequential effect, he 
gives us several details of the manners, moials, and motives of the 
Buonapartes which refute not only his own inferences from them, 
but—which is more important—many of the misrepresentations 
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with which Napoleon himself, and now Joseph, and all their par¬ 
tisans and apologists, have so lonjy been and still are labouring 
to poison history and to deceive mankind. A critical and histo¬ 
rical examination of Mr. Ins^ersoll’s Bnonaparfeana would require, 
and be well worth, a separate examination; but at present we 
must follow the scent he has fjiven us of Du Casse’s papers, which, 
it turns out, were very well known to Mr, In^ersoll, and may have 
supplied him with much of his information. He may perhaps 
have been permitted to sec them while Joseph resided in America ; 
but he tells us that after Josephus death, j\L Louis Maillard^ for 
a lonjy period Josephus confidential secretary and his testamentary 
executor, sent or carried, ‘ ]>y stealth,’ to America, ‘ for safe 
custody,’ and delivered into Mr. Inj^ersoll’s care, ‘ nearly six* hun¬ 
dred unpublished and most confidential letters to liis brother 
Joseph, written with heart in hand, cahulated to throw the 
greatest light on Napoleon’s real character,’ 6cc. He then adds, 
that * these perfectly unreserved and brollicrly confidential letters 
—several hundreds—in Napoleon’s own handwriting, together 
with other unpublished manuscripts, among them a part of 
Joseph’s Life, dictated by himself, and the republican Marshal 
Jonrdan’s Memoirs, written by himself,’ were by his (Mr. Ingcr- 
soll’s) ‘ instrumentality’ put into seven trunks and placed in the 
vaults of the Mint at Philadelphia—as safer than any private 
de|>ository from fire, theft, or other accident—where they remained 
till, conformably to Joseph’s will, they became the property of 
his grandson on his attaining twenty-five years of age the 18th 
of February, 1849/— lugersoll^ iii. 151, 

‘ It is to be anxiously hoped,’ adds Mr. Ingersoll, ‘ that the young 
member of his family, to whom the trust of their publication is assigned, 
may prove equal to the task, above seduction and temptation.’— Ib 41^. 

Mr, Ingersoll, therefore, knew that the papers were alreadg 
destined, and of course selected and prepared for publication. 
The young member of the family to whom the trust of publica¬ 
tion was assigned, is Charles, now called Prince de Musignano, 
the grandson of Joseph by his eldest daughter and of Lucien by 
his eldest son, and, if it be true that ^Du Casse ’ is a prHe nom^ it 
is presumable that the real editor may be ‘ M. MaHlard^ the testa¬ 
mentary executor,’ and one of the oldest and most trusted followers 
of Joseph. Nor should we be surprised to find that Mr. Inger¬ 
soll had been employed to give currency to the purport of these 
papers in America;—we hope, for his sake, that he may have 
been at least permitted to do so—else we cannot but think that his 

* Du Cas8e*8 advertisemezit announces eight hundred* 
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swelling out his own work with these private and confidential 
roinmunicatidhs is what our old English feelings would consider 
as not very creditable. 

Although the documentary portion of the work is evidently 
selected—not to say garbled —for the professed object of glori¬ 
fying both Napoleon and Joseph, but more especially the latter, 
it furnishes a mass of documentary evidence, substantially 
genuine, which is very curious in itself, and of considerable 
historical, as well as biographical interest. We have already 
described the three portions of the work. The editor^s 
share—that is his preliminary notices—is, as yet, of little 
value, except to mark the colour which the advocate of the Buo¬ 
napartes thinks it advisable to throw* over his own documents, 
before he ventures to allow them to speak for themselves, 
Joseph’s autobiography is’much in the same style; it is an elabo¬ 
rate and by no means modest attempt to touch up and varnish his 
own portrait, but with so little effect that it is much more 
remarkable for what it does nor tell than for anything it does. 
It contains little essential that was not anticipated in the pam- 
})h]et of 1833, and, even before that, in his large contribution 
to a compilation published in 1830, under the title of ^ Les 
Erreurs de Bourrienne^ in which Joseph was not sparing of his 
own praises. Indeed, nothing is more meagre of facts and flatter 
in style than this Autobiography, and it is, in this latter view, a 
full answer to M. du Casse, Mr. Ingersoll, and all those who re¬ 
present him as having some literary talent—it has none at all. 

But, though thus insignificant in itself, its reticences and its inad¬ 
vertent confessions,its inaccuracies and its untruths, give it a degree 
of importance, that, as a specimen of the Buonapartean style of 
dealing with history, requires some detailed observations on our 
part. 

At the very outset occurs a^n omission, which though rather 
strange in a biography, would hardly deserve notice, but that it 
has led to the development of some curious and characteristic 
circumstances in the family story. Joseph, after a solemn pre- 
• amble, acquaints us that he was born in 1768—he mentions neither 
month nor day^^nd this same silence is studiously, as it seems, 
preserved in the biographical sketch of the editor. This omission 
set us on guessing how so simple and obvious a fact—one of 
which so many royal and imperial almanacks, of Naples, Spain, 
and France, must have borne testimony—should have been omitted 
by both the biographer and the autobiographer. This brought 
to our recollection the doubt formerly raised, as to the date of 
Napoleon^s own birth; and this again led us to.look into the 
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chronology of the whole family, and the result has been the 
detection of such an extensive and complicated setics of falsifi¬ 
cations as we confidently believe were never before attempted— 
commenced by Napoleon for a single object, originally as inno¬ 
cent—or at least as venial as any iulsification of a document can 
be, but subsequently persisted in, though diversified, from year 
to year, and extended from person to person, with an audacity 
that seems to us equally perverse and wanton. 

As this will occupy more of our space than it may at first sight 
seem to deserve, we expect to be asked of what consequence 
it can be whether one or other of the Buonapartes were born 
a day sooner or a day later, and was a year older or a year 
younger? We answer at once, not a fg^ as regards the indi¬ 
viduals, but a great deal as to the character and credit of the 
family. Whatever is worth telling at all is worth telling truly ; 
and since the Buonaparte family have taken—as we shall show— 
such extraordinary pains to falsify those dates, it is a natural 
duty of historical inquirers to endeavour to set tliem right. But 
we have still a more important object—that of exhibiting the 
habitual system of deception which distinguished Napoleon from 
other men as essentially as his talents and successes; and since 
l)c has been put so prominently forward, both by himself and 
his numerous echoes, as the historian of his own life and times, 
wc are bound to take every opportunity of testing his veracity. 

Our readers will remember (Q, R., xii., p. 229) that the 
first and most solemn act of his private life, his -marriage 
contract with Madame Beauhamais, recites the certificate of his 
birth on ‘the hth of February^ 1768’—whereas when he assumed 
the Imperial crown, it was stated to have taken place on the 
^ \.hth August^ 1769/ Some doubts still exist even hs to this 
latter date, though it seems authenticated by evidence, written 
and printed^ long before the date of his birth could be of any 
importance to any one—that he was entered at the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Brienne, and received his first commission in the army 
as ^Napolione de Buonaparte ni le 15 Aouty 1769.’* It has, 
indeed, been suspected that during his toute-puissaucey he might 
have tampered with those documents. The instances of kindred 
acts which we shall produce in the course of our inquiry, must 
no doubt diminish in some degree our faith even in evidences 


j}^ BiDMlar that there should be also a doubt as to the exact birthday of the 
Ihike ^ abuudanl e^enee fixing it on the Ut May, 17(i9, one day 

later than the date in the parish register—u^er which it was by some accident 
or cjrelefc.8ness misplaced. In he was born after twelve o'clock in the nisht 
between the 30th April and Ist May. ^ 
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that s^em at first sig;ht beyond Buonaparte’s reach; but on the 
whole, we (ndt, however, without hesitation) conclude that his 
birthday was, as he finally stated it, the of August^ 1769. 

But then arises the alternative question, wljat could have 
induced him to venture on so gross an imposture as that of the 
certificate produced at the marriage ? Tliis may be, we think, 
accounted for by two sufficient motives —one politic’al, the other 
personal. The Directorial Constitution was then in its first 
vigour. By that constitution the members of the Directory must 
be 40 years old, and those of the Council of Ancients, at the 
least 30. Buonaparte was even then entertaining ambitious 
>icw$, and of.couise would he glad to diminish, by a year and 
a half, the interval that separated him from being qualified for 
tliose great offices. 

The personal reason was perhaps still stronger—certainly so ' 
on the part of the bride. She was really six years and a half 
older than the bridegroom, but by increasing his age by eighteen 
months^ and diminishing hers by five years^ from the 24tli of 
June, 1763, probably the real date, to the 23rd of June, 1767, 
the marriage contract declares both the parties to be of the 
age of 28 years. This was rather a bold jump on the lady’s 
part, for, as her son Eugene was then about 16, this calculation 
would have made her a mother at 13 years old. But even this 
did not satisfy her, for when she became Empress she struck off 
another year and day, and tlie Almanach Imperial places her 
birth on the 24th June, 1768, and so it remained to the last. 

This caffair of the false certificate has been long known, and 
was in itself so harmless that we should not have thought of 
reviving it—though it is a prominent incident in Napoleon’s 
life, which all his partizan biographers choose to forget—if the 
remarkable silence of both Du Casse and Joseph liimself, about 
the birth-day of the latter, had not led us to the detection of 
some quite unexpected and not unimportant consequences of 
Napoleon’s original forgery. 

Our first examination was of course directed to the series of 
TJuonapartc’s ^Almanacks /wipmawar’—historical evidences as 
‘ inexorable ' as the Moniteur, and even more official. In that 
for 1804, in which Joseph first appears as sm^Altesse Impi- 
riale^ and again in 1805, and again in 1806 in the course of 
which year he became King of Naples—it is stated that he was 
born on * the 5th of *1768 ’—the very day, month, 

and year, which Napoleon had already usurped in the marriage 
contract for his own birth I This singular coincidence seems at 
first sight to indicate that Joseph’s genuine certificate had been, 
for the occasion, altered to the name of Napoleon^ which would 

certainly 
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certainly have been the easiest way of accomplishing Napo¬ 
leon’s then object; and the safest too, for if thTe discrepancy 
should be subsequently detected, it might be passed off as tlie 
clerical error of the notary, who, it would be said, had acchUntalhi 
substituted the certificate of one brother for that of the other. 
Such an excuse might have been accepted for so venial a decep¬ 
tion, but it turns out that the fiction was bolder and less ingenious. 
The certificate seems to have been altogether a forgery, and no 
more Joseph’s than Napoleon’s. But when, in 1806, Joseph’s ac¬ 
cession to the crown of Naples made his real birth-day a matter of 
more importance, the fictitious one of the hth of February^ which 
had served Napoleon for eight years, and Joseph for three, must 
necessarily be discarded: for, however willing Joseph as a mere 
Altesse imperiale might have personally been to adopt Napoleon’s 
forgery, it would Lave been too ridiculous and dangerous to attempt 
to impose it upon his Neapolitan subjects. This was no doubt the 
reason loky in the next Almanack Imperial that followed his acces¬ 
sion to Naples the former birth-day of the hth of February 
discarded, and that which probably is the true one, the Ith of 
Januaryy was substituted; and acA?y also both Joseph and his 
biographer have chosen to suppress the month and day of his birtli! 
Bat the year also is subject to very serious doubt. To be sure 
Joseph tells us distinctly that he was born in 17G8, and that is 
the date given him in all the Almanachs, but when w'e recollect 
that this was also the date of the forged certificate, and how long 
he himself adopted, and how long the Almanachs repeated 
the confessed falsehood of the day and the months we own that 
his and their evidence has no weight at all with us. A better 
authority is the register of bis birth and baptism at Corte, given 
in extenso by Wouters, with the date ‘ 1th of January^ 1768 ;* and 
this would be conclusive, if that document did not exhibit on its 
face indubitable evidence of being a fabrication. Of this there 
are several minor indications, but there is one so gross and so 
conclusive, that we wonder how it could have escaped either the 
original forger or his copyist, M, Wouters—the naming the child 
is thus stated —^ infantem cut impositum fait nomen Joseph-* 
Napoleon’ C®^c), ‘a child to whom was given the name of 
Josepix-Napoleon.’ Now it is notorious that neither Joseph, 
nor any of the others, ever assumed the adjunctive name of 
Napoleon till after the 18th February, 1806, when Napoleon gave 
his name to Joseph and the re^t of the family. On that day he 
writes to Joseph to publish his proclamation dethroning the 
Bourbon family of Naples. 

* 11 faut intituler vos Joseph-NAFOL:^ON; il est inutile de 

mettre lionaparte.’—70. ■' 
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On this paragraph, which we copy as it appears in the 
volume, the editor adds— 

^ C'est d partir de ce moment que la famille Bonaparte chaiigea ce 
noni en celui de NapoUonJ—ib. 

After this, can we have a doubt of the falsification of the 
registry that calls him in a Latin document, purporting to be of 
,1768, ^ Joseph^Napoleon f 

But we‘have abundant evidence, incidental, circumstantial, 
and from difFerept sources out of the possibility of preconcert, 
which yet all concur in contradicting the date of 1768, and sug¬ 
gesting that of 1766. 

1°. Joseph’s own inadvertent confession, which, low as our 
*f!stiinalc may be of his accuracy, is entitled to credit, because 
it escaped him inadvertently, and during the dis('Ussion of a very 
different matter. Joseph was seriously angry at Louis Napo¬ 
leon’s Strasbourg expedition, which was in fact a personal insult 
to him, and he was said to liavc been equally so at the tame 
eagle attempt on Boulogne. Tliis Louis Napoleon strenuously 
denied, asserting that his uncle was so fur from disapproving the 
Boulogne affair, that he declared in express terms \^propres iermes^ 

‘ If Louis had apprized me of his intentions, I should—in spite of 
my seventy-f ee years—have landed by his side on the beach of 
i3ouI(»gne.’—Wouters, 326. 

The Boulogne attempt was in August, 1840, and, therefore, if 
Joscpli spoke (as would bo the ordinary intcrprtJtation of the 
wwds^ of his last birthday, he was born in 17(55, or if he referred 
more loosely to his* next birthday, he would have been born in 
1766, which is the very latest date that can be extracted from 
the confession thus recorded and endorsed by his nephew. 

' 2®, He himself tells us in the Autobiography (i, 95) that, when 
he was appointed to a command in the army of Boulogne, April, 
1804, ‘ J^amis alors pres de quarante ans.^ According to his 
then pi'ofcased age he was but 36 and two months. Two years 
later, February^ 1806, he again states that he was near forty, at 
which age he had, it seems, a mind to stick ; but even that would 
' still leave his real birthday in 1766. Thus we have, thrice over, 
his own circumstantial contradiction of the assertion of the Auto¬ 
biography—but we have still better evidence than that of so loose 
a witness. 

3®. Lucien, in the first page of his Memoirs, sets out by 
saying, that in the summer of 1789 ‘he had just entered his 
fifteenth year, while Jfoseph^ the eldpst of the family, was &ge de 
23 awj?.’ (A/cm. du Prince de Canino^ p. 1.) Lucien was bom 
in 1775, and Joseph therefore in 1766. And this is clear of all 
doubt as to broken parts of a year, because Lucien carefully 
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clistin^^islies his entering^ and Joseph’s having accomplished^ 
their fifteenth and twenty-third years respectively. This dates 
Jos(?ph’s birth in 1766. 

3rd. In tlie continuation of his Memoirs Lucien gives us 
(for a purjjose altogether distinct from any question of age) a 
letter to himself from a very intimate and attached friend—Bru)t, 
a deputy in the Council of 500—dated June 1804, in which 
there is this passage: ‘ You hiow^ my dear Lucien^ that Joseph is 
three years older than the Emperorwho is six years older than 
you! This statement, made accidentally by an indifferent, but 
thoroughly trustworthy witness, would be of itself conclusive if it 
stood alone, but we see it exactly falls in with all the preceding 
testimony that Joseph was born in 1766. 

4th. 'I'here is no doubt that Joseph was the eldest of thirteen 
children; and, by tracing back the assigned ages of the eight 
that eventually survived, we do not see how it is possible to in¬ 
troduce five other births without placing at least om antecedent 
to Napoleon, which again would carry back Joseph to 1766. 

We have several other proofs all to the same effect; but we 
think that the five witnesses we have already produced—Joseph, 
Louis-Napoleon, Lucien, Briot, and Nature —will suffice to 
establish the fact that Joseph was bom at latest on the 1th Jan. 
1766, and that he and his biographer, and Napoleon and his 
‘ Almanachs Imperiaux,’ when they stated the year as 1768, en 
ont menti comme un bulletin ! 

We now arrive at another step in this strange series of falsi¬ 
fications. When Napoleon chose to abstract two years from 
Joseph’s age in the Imperial Almanacks for 1804, 5, and 6, he 
seems to have thought it would help the deception to extend the 
process of rejuvenescence to their mother also; and accordingly 
we find, in the Almanack for 1806, the first in which Madame 
.Mere appears, that she was bom on the 24th August 1750—which 
would have been consistent with the assigned birth of her eldest 
child on the 5th February 1768, when she would have been 
seventeen years and five months, but would have rendered what 
we believe to be the real date, 7th January 1766, next to impos'* < 
sibK Bttt why, wheii Joseph’s birth was fixed for 1768, the 
mother’s date of ‘24fA August 1750’ was not adhered to, we can¬ 
not guess; but certain it is that in the very next Almanach the 
year^ monthy and day are all changed, and that her birth is thrown 
hack to the *13/A January 1745’—five years and six months 
earlier than the former date. This was probably the true one, for 
it would be consistent with her marriage early in 1765, at the 
age of twenty—-with the birth of her eldest son, Joseph, early in 
1766, and this with his, admission (i. 36) as advocate in the 
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court of Bastia in 1788, at the age of twenty-two years six 
months, and with the statements of all the witnesses we have 
produced, and with all tlie probabilities of the case. 

There is another instance, which, though it implicates no more 
than Napoleon’s connivance and laxity in such matters, deserves 
mention. W^e read, in the ‘ Encydopedie des Gens du Monde^ 
publish^?d in Paris in 1834, the following notice of the bkth of 
the eldest sister, Madame Bacciochi;— 

' Marie-Aiine Elise obtiiit de Lucien, dont elle itait Vaime^ que 
Tordre des duies serait interverti en sa faveur, et que dans les “ Alma¬ 
nacks Imperiaux^* elle serait inscrite comme sa cadette. Elle doit Hte 
nee en 1773 ou 1774.’ 

Now this, incredible as it would be if so many similar practices 
had not preceded it, turns out to be probable almost to certainty 
under its own special circumstances, for, of the 13 children un¬ 
doubtedly born to Charles and Lctitia Buonaparte, one musty 
and even two nmy have been between Napoleon and Lucien, 
and one of these was, no doubt, Klise ; the extreme vanity and 
imperious temper of that lady are notorious, and we can well 
conceive her anxiety, on reaching the critical age of thirty, 
to avail herself of so favourable an occasion of getting rid of 
three or four years. This was easily accomplished by a stroke 
of the pen of the Imperial compiler of the Almunachs—but how 
was the parish registry in Corsica to be dealt with ? We have 
just seen how it was dealt with in Joseph’s case, and, on re¬ 
ferring again to Wouters for the registries of Lucien and Elise, 
we find them equally suspicious. On the present face of the 
registry it appears that, though Lucien was born 21st May, 1775, 
he was not l^ptized till four years after, and that he and Elise, 
stated to have been born 3rd January, 1777, were hoik baptized 
on the same day, September, 1779, and in the parents* private 
house. 

The Encydopidids view of Elise’s age is corroborated, indeed 
we might say confirmed, by another of Joseph’s inadvertent 
confessions, for he states (i. 26) tha,f the admission of Napoleon 
and Elke, the one to Brienne, and the latter to St Cyr, took place 
at the same time, that is, 1779, when Napoleon would be ten, 
but the girl, according to the imperial reckoning, barely two. 
And, finally, Madame Junot, who knew them all from infancy, 
distinctly states that, in order of birth, Elise came between 
Napoleon and Lucien. 

The following case is still more curious, but it shows that 
Napoleon had not always the same delicate consideration for 
ladies’ feelings that he extended to Elise. We have noticed that 
the date assigned to Josephine would have made her a mother at 
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twelve, and, therefore, when it became necessary to introduce 
Eugene’s age, as Viceroy of Italy, it was docked of two years, so 
as to bring his birtli within fourteen years of lus mother’s— 
highly improbable, but still possible among the Creoles—and so 
the thing went on for four or five years; but, in the very year of 
the divorce^ j)oor Josephine had the preliminary mortification 
of seeing her little supercherie revived and exposed in the Alma- 
nach Imperial by the alteration of her son’s birthday from * ve 
en 1782 ’ to hie' le 3 Sept, 1780,’ while in that and all subsequent 
Alinanachs she figured with her own false, and now ridiculous 
and disavowed, date. As we know that no trick was too small 
for IJuonaparte when he had a point to carry, this was probably 
a hint that, from the dread of further question and exposure, 
might dispose the unhappy Josephine to submit to the divorce — 
else it was wanton cruelty. 

Thus then, putting aside all that is conjectural, we have shown 
from Napoleon’s own evidence that an oificial and documentary 
falsification of dates was practised— 

1® in his own case, from whatever the real date was to bth 
February^ 1768, and then (as we shall show presently) to tlic 
16th August, !ind then finally to the 15th August, 1769. 

2® in his wifds case, from 24<A June^ 1763, to the 'iZrd Junc\ 
1767, and finally to the 2i.th June^ 1768. 

3® in his motherhy from 13^/t January^ 1745, to the 24M Au-- 
gusty 1750, and back again. 

5® in his brother Joseph’s, from whatever was the real date to 
the bth Februarvy and then to the bth Januarj/y and then to the 
\ 7th January, and, as we have shown, from 1766 to 1768. 

‘ 6® in his sister^Sy from whatever the real date was (probably 

1773) to 1777. 

7® in his stepsonhy from whatever the real date was to blank 
dayy blank month of L782, and finally to 3rd September,. 1780. 

So far all this falsification is of no other importance than to 
exhibit his contempt of trutlr whenever the most transient object 
was to be gained, but here is a continuance of the same«5ystem 
applied to matters of more general interest. 

Las' Cases tells us, from Napoleon’s dictation at St. Helena, 
that— 

^ Napoleon had never known a birthday before the Concordat. Ilis 
patron saint was in fact a total stranger to the French—arid the day 
of his feast uncertain everywhere; it was galanterie** of the 
Pope tluit fixed his feast on the Idth of August, the same day as the 
birth of tlie Emperor and ibe signature of the Concordat,^—Las 
CastSy i. 132. 
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It is true that no such saint was known—all the rest is false. 
In the first place, it is false that the giving the pseudo-saint a 
feast-day was a ^gahxnterie^ —a spontaneous piece of flattery 
Irom the Pope. This is a libel on poor Pius VII. The feast 
of tlie Assumi»tion— one of the greatest in the Roman Catholic 
Calendar—is on the 15/A of August. It is morally impossible 
that the Pope, weak and time-serving as he too often was, could 
have consented, much less volunteered, to intrude the suppo¬ 
sititious saint into that festival. The Pope proved by his sub¬ 
sequent resistance, which induced Buonaparte to dethrone and 
imprison liim, that there were lengths of comjdaisance to which 
he could not go, and we are satisfied that this desecration of the 
‘Assumption' would have been one of them. But we find the 
whole statement contradicted by Buonaparte's own lips, and in 
his own documents. When he told the story to O'Meara, it was 
thus : —Laughing at patron-saints, ‘ Ah,' said he,— 

‘ St, Napoleon ought to be very much obliged tome. Poor fellow t 
Nobody knew liiin before. He had not even a day in the calendar. 1 
got him one, and persuaded the Pope to give him the 15th of August, 
iny birthday.' — O'Meara^ ii. 246. 

We know what style of persuasion Buonaparte usually em¬ 
ployed, and how little spontaneous the poor Pope's galanterie 
was likely to be. But wc' need not discuss probabilities when 
we liave indisputable evidence that the supposed fact is it¬ 
self an invention. The ‘ \5th of August ’ was 7wt the day 
originally chosen for the feast of St, Napoleon, In the Alma- 
nach for 1803 we find indeed that Buonaparte had introduced 
St. Napoleon into his calendar, but the day attributed to the 
new saint was not the 15th of August, nor, of course, the 
feast of the Assumption — but the 16th of August, where he 
replaces one St. Roch^ now best known to the world by the 
portico of his church in the Rue St, Honore liaving been the 
scene of Buonaparte's victory of the IZth Vend6miaire^ 1796. 
Whether there was any arrih*e pensee in thus superseding 
St. Roch^ or any design of transferring the church itself to the 
I’uture patronage of St. Napoleon, we do not venture to guess; 
but certain it is that it was ‘ St. Rocky and not the ‘ Assumption^ 
that gave way to ‘ St. Napoleon' Again, in next year's 
calendar, 1804, we find the Assumption on the 15th of August, 
and St, Napoleon on the 16th—and again the same in 1805. It 
was not till the Almanach of 1806 (published about the middle 
of that year) that St. Napoleon was shifted and promoted to the 
15th of August, where the very typographical arrangement is 
curious:— 

‘ Aoflt 1 ASSOMPTION. S. Napol^ow. 

15. Vendr. j Ankiv. pu Concoedat.* 

VOT.- xmv. Ttfn rf.YTXvri n 
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St. Napoleon was, like his votaries, not over-modest, for, after 
extinguishing St. Roch for three years, he only restores him on 
condition that he himself shall stand on the same line with the 
Blessed Virgin! 

The placing the anniversary of the ‘ Concordat' on the same 
day is another falsification, for which, however, we can 'con¬ 
jecture a political motive. The Concordat was really signed on 
the 15th of July^ 1801 ; and so anxious was Buonaparte to 
attach his acts to popular anniversaries, that he had, on the 
12th of July, directed Joseph, who was one of the negotiators, 
to use all jmssible despatch, ‘as he, Napoleon, attaches great 
importance ’ {attache un grand to its bearing date the 14^A 

of July (i. 201), In consequence of this mandate the negoti¬ 
ators sat up all night, but were unable to conclude the affair till 
the morning of the 15th of July, the real date, which he three 
years after changed to the 15/A of August, His first anxiety for 
the 14th of July was, that it W'as the anniversary of the taking 
<f the liastile^ with which event he was, at that moment^ very 
desii'ous of connecting his own accession to power. This affi)rds 
■another instance of the deep schemes for which such apparently 
trivial devices were employed. At a public celebration of this 
Bastile anniversary in 1800, Lucien (at that time Napoleon*s 
official organ) pronounced the Government Oration, which con¬ 
cluded thus :— 

‘ The 18 Brumaire [9^A November^ 1799, Napoleon^s usurpation 
of the Cnnsulate~\ has only completed the work of the 14^A of July: 
what the latter destroyed can never reappear—what the former has 
restored can jiever again be destroyed.’— Moniteur^ I5tli July, 1800. 

Next year, 1801, Napoleon took the matter into his own 
hands, and published an address to the people, in which all that 
had happened between the 14th of July, 1789, and 18 Brumaire, 
1799, was blotted out from the annals of France. 

‘ The 14th of July consecrated all the principles of morality, virtue, 
and social equality. It reconquered fioin prejudice the empire of 
reason, and recovered from authority the power that it had abused,> 
&c. Ac. The 14th of July is separated by one long and stormy night, 
from the 18th of Brumaire, which is, we may say, but the morrow of 
the former—Glory to the 14th of July—Glory to th6* 18th of Bru- 
roaire V — Moniteur. 

There can be no doubt that even at this early date Buona¬ 
parte had the throne of France in view, and be probably contem¬ 
plated the simple reconstruction of the Kingdom^ such as it existed 
after the 14th of July and before the outrages of the 6th of Octo¬ 
ber and the anarchical constitution of J791, This was probably 
the reason why, in 1801, he attached a ^ grand prix ^ to the con¬ 
necting 
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netting his Concordat and his prospective crown with the 14th 
of July; l)ut when step by step he had attained, not a consti- 
tutioHiil kingship, but the Imperial despotism, we hear no more 
of the ‘ 14th of July/ 

Lmg as this chronological disquisition has been, and trifling 
as any one instance of those complicated tricks may appear, 
we trust that our readers will see that they arc, as a mass, 
too considerable and too characteristic of the whole Buona¬ 
parte family to be omitted from our notice of the new monu¬ 
ments which Du Casse, Ingersoll, and Wouters are so busy 
in erecting to their fame. Dates are not only the landmarks of 
history as to events, but often as to motives and objects ; and we 
cannot but express some surprise that such misstatements and 
mystifications of the chronology of what we may call our own 
times, should have been so boldly imposed upon the world, and 
so easily adopted. We do not pretend to have comj^letcd the 
detection, nor indeed to have discovered any more rational object 
for most of these tricks, than an obstinate endeavour to conceal 
or colour the original forgery of the certificate of *fAe htk February^ 
1768but it cannot be supposed that Napoleon took all this 
complicated trouble for nothing, and future inquirers may per¬ 
haps be guided by the data which we for the first time thus bring 
together, to some more satisfactory explanation of the mystery. 

We now proceed with the Autobiography. ‘ Joseph, the 
Genealogist,* who does not tell us cA’^en the date of his own 
birth, is nevertheless very conversant with a long line of illustri¬ 
ous ancestors, of whom, however, his great modesty would not 
have allowed him to say a word if they had not happened, as he 
judiciously remarks, *to beat the same time the ancestors of 
his younger brother* (i. 25); a fact which we the more readily 
reproduce, because it is the only one in the whole genealogical 
statement in which there seems to be even a semblance of truth. 
He thinks it ‘ a duty to Ms brother * to show that the said an¬ 
cestors had, ‘ ever since the 11th century, filled, by the choice of 
the people^ the highest magistracies in Florence, Parma, Padua, 
*Trevizo, Sarzanne, and Corsica ;* and, in proof of this, he refers 
us confidently to his documentary evidence —^ piices justificatives^ 
—where, however, we find nothing more than a few unconnected 
and unexplained notes, that certain—or rather very uncertain— 
Jameses, JohQS, Peters, Nicholases, Sebastians, and Gabriels, 
to the number of eighteen, with the common surname of 
Bonaparte, are stated to have filled municipal offices in various 
towns in Italjr between the years 1120 and 1760: but there is 
not a shadow of evidence, nor indeed any direct assertion that 
any two of these various individuals had any relationship to 
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each other, or that any of them were ‘ ancestors * to Napoleon. 
Nay, the very last entry of the scries, which comprises the pretty 
important period of 112 years, proves that ‘the genealogist’ did 
not know very exactly who his own grandfather was :— 

‘ 1648. Sebastien Charles, Joseph, Sebastien, Joseph Buonaparte, 
sont nominds successivemeiit chefs des anciens de la ville d’A^ccio 
depuis 1648jusqu’en 1769. 

* Charles Jils de Vun d^eux ne en 1740/ &c.—i. 110. 

What dignity the family might derive from having furnished the 
corporation of Ajaccio with five aldermen in 120 years, and 
whether the other dozen of Buonapartes, scattered over a period 
of 500 years, ever existed at all, or were any otherwise related 
to one another—except, as Madame dc Stael wittily said of such 
pretensions to old names, du cote de Valphabet —may be themes for 
the flatterers of the new empire, as they were for those of the old,, 
but with, we anticipate, no better success. The ‘ancient’ but—even 
if it were ancient—‘ ignoble blood’ of the Jeromes and Gabriels 
and the other aldermen of Ajaccio could have added no illus¬ 
tration to the conqueror of Marengo and Austerlitz, though it 
might be suspected to have broken out a little in the husband of 
Madame de JBeauhamais, and the fugitive from Egypt, Moscow, 
Leipzig, and Waterloo. Napoleon himself affected, in the sar¬ 
donic and calumnious spirit of all his St. Helena conversations^ 
to sneer at the Emperor of Austria’s having, after his marriage 
with the Arch-Duchess, had a pedigree made for him, showing 
that the ‘ house of Buonaparte had been the ancient sovereigns 
of Treviso, This, he says, he contemptuously rejected, telling 
his imperial father-in-law that he was prouder of being the 
Rodolph of his race; and he over and over again boasted to 
O'Meara that he was one of the ^canaille* But all this was 
at St. Helena, where indeed a well-regulated mind might 
have abandoned such pretensions ; but he never did; for though 
he thus associated himself with the ^ canaille^ for the pur¬ 
pose of keeping up a revolutionary spirit against the Govern¬ 
ments that had dethroned him, bis anxiety to cling to this, 
fabulous ancestry is constantly visible (see and compare Las* 
Cases, i. 107, 115: O’Meara, i. 296). The complaisant ^di- 
gree imputed to the Emperor Francis we totally disbelieve. 
Where is it? What has become of it? To be sure, Las 
Cases relates that Napoleon had such a contempt for these 
things— (though he was for ever talkii^ about them)—^that he 
would never look at these family parchments, but handed them 
all over to ‘ Joseph the genealogist.’ Very well 1 But we 
have the genealogy—the best, we must suppose,^ that Joseph 
possessed—in the solemn form of a ^piice justifmdive^ and w^t 
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tlo we find ? Simply that it does not bear out, in the most remote 
degree^ the account given of it; that it does not even pretend to 
be a pedigree; that it is no more the result of any heraldic in¬ 
quiries than ^ Malbrouck' or ‘ la Carmagnole;’ and that the soli¬ 
tary mention of the name ‘ Trevise^^ the seat of the imaginary 
sovereignty, is, tliat 500 years ago one Buonaparte was employed 
to make peace between that town and a neighbouring one, but 
it is not even stated to which of them the supposed negotiator 
belonged:— 

‘ 1279. Boiisemblaiit Buonaparte est nomrae plenipotentiaire pour 
faire la paix entre Trevise et Padoue/—i. 10. 

Now a person sent as a negotiator would obviously not be the 
Sovereign of the state, so that this passage contradicts the fact 
for which it is cited. But enough, and more than enough, of 
these attempts at a fabulous pedigree. 

Joseph is cquallj’* unlucky in his attempts to exalt the more 
recent condition of ‘ the family ’ into nobility and wealth. It would 
i)e useless to enter into a detailed exposure of all the fictions 
that have been accumulated by vanity, flattery, and fraud on these 
points ; it will suftice to state two admitted facts:—First, that 
Charles the father was, in the year 1779, ‘dans I’indigence;’ 
tind secondly, that it was not till this ‘ indigence’ became the plea 
for soliciting eleemosynary education for his children in the royal 
schools founded in France for the poor noblesse, that he at¬ 
tempted to pass himself off as noble by assuming the French 
feudal prefix of de before his patronymic, signing his petition 
for the children’s admission ‘ de Buonaparte.^ This, and some 
similar and equally futile devices, were only the colourable pre¬ 
texts under which the influence of M. de Marboeuf, who had been 
governor in Corsica, and was a declared protector of the family, 
really procured the admission of the children. M.de Marboeuf 
Was so intimate with the family, that Buonaparte himself con¬ 
fessed to Las Cases (i. 117) that it had created some scandal 
against Madame Letitia, who was young and handsome, and it 
was even said that M. de Marboeuf had special reasons for taking 
an interest in Napoleon. This imputation he very naturally denies, 
and there is no reason to disbelieve him; but he admits, at the same 
•time, the obligations that the children had to M. de Marboeufs 
kindness and protection, and there is no doubt that it was through 
his influence that the children were received into the schools, in 
epite, we may almost say, of the father’s factitious certificates of 
noblesse- 

The fact is, that the Buonapartes had neither the rank nor title 
of nobility, but were at best small gentry—in contradistinction 
to being neither peasants nor artisans— gentilatres, as the ‘ Revue 
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Historique de la Noblesse’ describes them: that class wliich 
supplied the municipal officers, lawyers, doctors, and t:lcrg:y 
of the very primitive and equalized state of Corsican society* 
In this middle condition of life there was nothing to be ashamed 
of; it W'as really much more respectable than Napoleon, in bis 
moments of morbid candour at St. Helena, affected to represent 
it when lie said he sprung from the canaille. All that is dis¬ 
creditable is the vanity and obstinacy with whi<;b the Buona¬ 
partes invented and clung, and still cling, to these idle fables 
while they pretended to despise them. We have already hinted 
at some resemblance between Joseph and Tartuffe; and when 
he talks of his * nobility’ and of the acclamations of * the 
people as he used to pass through the suburbs of Ajaccio pour 
visiter nos terres^ (i. 31), he reminds us still more strongly of that 
hypocritical pretender— 

* Ces Ji^s qu’a bon thre, au pays on renomme; 

Et, tol qu'on le voit, il est bien gentilhomme /’ 

The fiefs and the nobility of the Buonapartes were just as 
real as those of M. Tartuffe. 

When we arrive at the more personal points of the Auto¬ 
biography we find that the paucity of dates—the inaccuracy, as 
W'e believe, of most of those that are given—and the natural 
obscurity of the writer’s style increased by his elaborate efforts 
to pervert and mislead, render it exceedingly dull, and nearly 
worthless for any other historical or even biographical purpose 
than that of cross-examining it, as the lawyers do a reluctant and 
prevaricating witness, to endeavour to get at the truth by his 
inadvertencies and contradictions. We have had some specimens 
of this already on the comparatively trivial point of birthday dates, 
—here arc Some on more important matters. 

By a marginal date added by the editor we learn that in 
1786 Napoleon received his commission as Lieutenant in the 
regiment of La Fere—which is erroneous—the commission 
was of the 1st of September, 1785; by another that he visited 
Corsica on leave of absence in 1787; after which he re¬ 
joined his regiment, but when is not stated. Two other mar- < 
ginal dates intimate that he was again in Corsica in 1786 and 
1789', probably, though not so stated, on leaves of absence; 
but there is not after the latter date any notice of his regimental 
life, or any allusion to his being a military man. There is no 
mention of him in 1790. It seems that he ^ent the greater part, 
if not the whole, of 1791 in Corsica; and the mode in which 
Joseph describes this period is as if he was leading the Ife <f a 
civil^u It may be a startling inference, but, if we' were to Mde 
hy JosepWs evidence^ we should be forced to conclude that 

Napoleon. 
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Napoleon had been from 1789 to 1793 altogether out of the 
service, as ho. certainly was, as we shall show, fora portion of that 
time. We know aliunde that his name continued on the printed 
army-list, but we very much doubt whether there could be found 
in the whole French armies any other officer who contrived to 
shirk so completely all regimental duty, and who had the ill-luck 
to get into such a succession of disagreeable scrapes—charges of 
desertion and even of treason—arrest, imprisonment, suspension, 
tw'o or three dismissals ! Such was the cloudy dawn ol that 
resplendent day destined to end as darkly as it began. 

AVe have before us a pamphlet by M. Libri (first published as 
an article of ‘ La Revue des Deux Moiides^^ wliich gives a short 
account of a batch of early autogi'aph notes and diaries of Napoleon, 
which had been confided to Cardinal Fesch, In tliese is found 
a correspondence, which proves, ‘what, says M, Libri, ‘had 
been before only vaguely suspected,’ that Napoleon was rfis- 
tnissed the service in 1791, for having been absent without leave 
in Corsica, and was early in 1792 soliciting the War-office lor 
Ills restoration, which, it is fidded, ‘ he shortly after obtained at 
the solicitation of several persons.’ (^Lib. 15.) It was, we pre¬ 
sume, at tf»is period that TJourrienne’s Memoirs take him up; 
but his account shows that the affair was not arranged so shortly 
as M. Libri believes. 

‘ In April, 1792 (says Bourrienne), I arrived in Paris, where I found 
Buonaparte; our school and college friendship revived undiniinished. 

I was not very well oft'—he was in absolute poverty (Vadversitc pesait 
sur lui). He was often quite destitute. AVe passed our time like young 
men of twenty-three do who have nothing to do and very little money. 
He had even less than 1. AVe made projects and thought of pro¬ 
fitable speculations, such as hiring houses and underletting them to 
lodgers, but the terms of the owtiers were too high and we failed every¬ 
where. During all this rather vagabond life (vie un peu vagabonde) he 
was soliciting employment (du service) at the AVar Department and I 
at the Foreign Office. I was more fortunate on this occasion than he. 
I was appointed, some days after the 20th of June, Secretary of Lega¬ 
tion at Stutgard. I left Paris on the 2nd August—and some time 
after the 10th Buonaparte went to Corsica, and did not return till 
1793/— Bourrienne^ i, 52. 

This passage of Bourrienne had long puzzled us. Napoleon’s 
commission as captain of artillery is dated 6th February, 1792, 
and we could not understand how he could have been at that crisis 
of the war absent from his regiment—how he could be in abso¬ 
lute want^—seldom able to pay for his dinner, and forced to pawn 
his watch (ih. 49)—how he could: have no resource but a spera- 
lation in* letting lodgings—how ho could have been soliciting 
employment h la ^tim^the AVar-offlee—if he was already a 

captain 
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captain of artillery? The papers cited by M. Libri solve the 
riddle, and give additional authority to Bourrienne’^ anecdotes of 
this period, which had been very much questioned, and espe¬ 
cially in these volumes by Joseph. 

There can be no doubt that Napoleon was in Paris on the 
20th June and 10th August, 1792, and an eye-witness, ^temoin^ 
he says, of both those execrable insurrections. We should not 
have been surprised to have found the ardent, ambitious, dis¬ 
tressed, and discontented young man taking an active part in those 
movements ; and it is not a little suspicious to find him, as he 
certainly was, on the morning of the 10th August in the 
Carrousel, in the very focus of the main attack on the chateau. 
But we have Bourrienne’s evidence that he disapproved of the 
previous riot of the 20th Juno; and there is no reason to 
suppose that he had changed it so suddenly as to have joined 
in the attack of the 10th August; and his suspicious pre¬ 
sence at the scene of action is naturally accounted for by the 
fact that Bourrienne’s brother, Fauvelet, liad a kind of broker’s 
sbo]) which looked out on the Cari'ousel, and from which 
Napoleon says he was a passive witness of the affair. Joseph’s 
account of the matter, however, is calculated to revive the con¬ 
trary suspicion. He says that Napoleon, on the evening of that 
day, wrote to him (then in Corsica) a very full detail of the 
event. He does not give us the letter in extenso; we wish 
he had ; but he cojnes out from it a passage which seems to us 
to mix Napoleon more personally in the affair than as a mere 
tdmoin :— 

^ After the victory of the Marseillais, I saw one of them on the jioint 
of killing a Garde du corps ; I said to him, Man of the Soidli^ let 
us save the poor fellow!’*—‘‘Are you of the South?”—“Yes.” 
—“ AVell then, let us save him! ” *—47. 

If this had been a part of Joseph’s narrative for which his 
memory would be only responsible, we should not have noticed 
it; but, being given as an extract from the written letter, and 
given with all the typographical marks of quotation^ it seems worth 
while to observe that this actual intervention in that awful 
conflict is essentially different from having been a wholly 
inactive temoin from Fauvelet’s window. Nor can we believe 
tliat these savage and bloodthirsty ‘ hommes du midi ’ would 
have been very likely to listen to an unknown young gentleman 
~ who should have just stepped out of a shop to preach sentimen¬ 
tality and mercy at such a moment. But there is another more 
serious flaw in the story. Napoleon is made to say he saved a 
‘ Garde du corps* He could not have been ignorant that there was 
. not then, nor had there been for above two years, any such thing 
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as Gardes du corps. After the massacredf the 6th October 1789 
that devoted, corps had ceased to exist; and, though an igno¬ 
rant civilian or provincial might have misapplied the term 
Garde du corps to one of the Swiss Guards—the only guards 
massacred on the 10 th of August—such a misnomer was not 
possible in the case of a captain of artillery, who must have 
known the one from the other quite as distinctly as an English 
officer would one of Lord Combermere’s Life Guards from one 
of Lord Foley’s Beef-eaters. 

But we m.iy spare all conjecture on this particular point, for 
we have the direct evidence of Buonaparte himself that—whether 
he wrote or Joseph invented the foregoing paragraph—it is essen¬ 
tially false. Here is his own account, dictated in St. Helena, 
and given by Las Cases as his ipsissima mrha 

‘ On that hideous day, the 10th of August, I was at Paris, and 
lodged in the Rue du Mail, near the Place des Vietoires. At the sound 
of the tocsin and a rumour that they were attacking the Tuileries, I 
ran to the Carrousel to the house of Fauvelet, Bourrienne’s brother, 

who kept a furniture shop there.From that I coidd see 

at my ease all the details of tlie affair (la journie). Before I got to the 
Carrousel, I had met in the Croix des Petits Champs a group of 
hideous men, parading a human head*^ on a pike. Seeing me tolerably 
(passablement) dressed, and thinking that I looked like a monsieur^ 
they advanced upon me, to make me cry “ Vive la Nation V' which 
I made no difficulty in doing^ may be well believed^^Las Cases^ 
V. 129. 

This is natural and probable—^and bis discreet reluctance to 
have anything to do with these people is obviously inconsistent 
with his volunteering so soon after to interfere in their pro¬ 
ceedings. He then proceeds to say:— 

^ When the Palace was stormed and the King had gone to the 
Assembly, I ventured (hasardai) to make my way into the garden. 
Never since did any of my battles give me the idea of so many corpses 
as I there saw of the Swiss—whether it was the narrowness of the space 
or its being the first impression of the kind I had yet felt. I saw 
women—well-dressed women—committing the most shocking inde- 
« cencies on those bodies. I visited all the cafes in the neighbourhood. 
There I found the most extraordinary violence: rage was in every heart 
and apparent on every face, and, though there was nothing very particu¬ 
lar in my dress, or perhaps b^use my countenance was more com¬ 
posed and calm, 1 saw that 1 was looked at with eyes of suspicion and 
hostility *— 


* This was no donbt the head of one of the nine gentlemen massacred early 
in the morning in the Coor des Fenillans before a shot was fired. Tbmr bodies 
irere carried by the mob to the Place Vendfime, where the heads were cut off and 
thence parked throngh' Uie town stuck <m pikes. See Peltier^s most interesting 
HUtoire de Dis Aodt* 
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Thus it was not till the affair was over that he * ventured on* 
the scene of massacre, iind—far from thinking that his influence 
could save anybody—he did not feel himself altogether safe:— 
and, in short, nothing can be more irreconcileable with the then-- 
tricolfanfaronnade which Joseph ascribes to him. We can only 
leave the conflicting statements of the two brothers to the judg- 
ment of our readers. 

We find in M, Libri’s papers evidence of two very curious 
circumstances that relate to this period; the first is, that it 
appears that in 1791 Napoleon was in the receipt of a pension 
from Louis XVI. This would sufficiently account for his dis¬ 
approbation of the * 20th June ’ and * 10th August/ Perhaps it 
may turn out that his absence from his regiment may have 
arisen from loyalty to the king, and that he was a kind of 
emigrant and thus entitled to some support from the royalist 
ministers. The second circumstance, still more curious, may 
have some connexion with the former ; it is that those papers 
contain his original commission as captain, signed by the King— 
not dated, as was always supposed, the ‘ 6th February, 1792/ but 
the 30th August, with a note that he was to take rank from the 
5th February. This explains Avhy he was, as Bourrienne repre¬ 
sents, without employment, on the pave of Paris, daring the 
earlier half of 1792, but it is not so clear how a commission 
from the King should bear date three weeks after the un¬ 
happy sovereign had been a close jirisoner in the Temple. 
Wc can only suppose that Napoleon had interest to get a 
commission which had been ante-signed in blank filled up 
in his favour, with a reference for rank to the date of his 
earlier solicitation. It seems, however, that he did not. proceed 
with this commission to join his regiment: on the contrary, it 
appears that, instead of joining his regiment, be must have pro¬ 
ceeded direct from Paris for Corsica, where we find him early 
in September, and where he remained without any indication of 
his belonging to the regular army for several months, during 
which period he was nominated Lieutenant-Colonel of a battalion 
of National Guards, with which on the 12th of February, 1793, 
he fo;rmed a portion of an expedition against Sardinia, which 
totally failed; Buonaparte and his corps appear to have been 
detached on some minor branch of this service, and not to have 
fired a shot. 

Whether, as the Libri papers seem to indicate, Napoleon 
originally entertained, royalist opiniona. or not, it is certain 
that up to the deposition of the King' the Buonapartes were 
attached'both, personally and politically to Paoli, hut; they now 
broke with that true patriot, made themselves prominent in the 
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revolutionary party, and became decided Jacobins, so much to 
the dissatisfaction of their fellow citizens that in the springs of 
1793 there was an actual insurrection of the people against them, ^ 
followed by a decree of banishment by Paoli's goveniment* 
Under this proscription the whole family left the island, and 
sought an asylum as persecuted republicans in the neighbouiv 
hood of Marseilles, where they—the mother, Joseph, Napoleon, 
and seven younger children—had no means whatsoever of exist¬ 
ence but rations from the public stores, which the Convention 
granted to exiled indigent patriots. 

It now that, for the first time for three or four years, Joseph 
gives us a hint that Napoleon was still an officer in the French 
army, by telling us that he no%o joined at Nice the regiment in 
which he was captain. But this seems questionable, and the 
same obscurity about his connexion with the army still continues. 
Joseph gives no date of this attempt to join the regiment at Nice 
—but if made, Napoleon seems to have met with some diffi¬ 
culty in being readmitted to a service from whicli he had 
been so long absent; for wc find in the ‘ Itineraire General de 
NapoUoUj —a meagre but useful chronological register of each 
days whereabout of Napoleon’s life—we find, we say, in the 
Itin4raire^ under the date of the 20th of May, 1793, that he had 
no sooner joined his regiment than he left it again—^ apres avoir- 
quitto son regiment a Nice, Bonaparte fait un voyage a Paris f 
and in the following month it appears that—‘ de retour a son 
cor])s Bonaparte est employe dans Carmee du General Carteaux* 
This journey to Paris Joseph does nut mention, but both he and 
the Itineraii*e assert that he rejoined the Army of the ^outh, 
Napoleon himself tells a different story, and not, we think, 
the true one—that he was sent direct from Paris to Toulon. 
We think there can be no doubt that he joined Carteaux’ army 
before he was employed at Toulon. 

But even at Toulon a strange obscurity seems to cover ser¬ 
vices which we are told were so brilliant. The only mention— 
except his own —we find of his share in that business is the 
following paragraph of General Dugommier’s despatch of tho 
sharp action of the 30th of November,, in the third month of the 
siege;— 

^ I cannot say too much for the good conduct of those of my brothers 
in arms who would fight. Amongst those who did, and who helped 
me to rally the runaways to a renewal of the attack, were the citizens 
Buona Parte commanding the artillery, and Arena and Cervoni Adju<* 
tants-General/— Moniteur^ ^th Decem>ery 1793. 

Some curious observations ai^ out of this eziract First, the 
confession of the misbehaviour, of the Frmich troops on. the dajr 
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(30tli of November) which, through General O’Hara’s rashness, 
ended so unfortunately for the English—then, the singularity that 
the only three officers who we^e distinguished by a better spirit 
were three Corsicans —then, the fatality by which, just seven years 
later, we find Buonaparte First Consul, and sending Arena, the 
partner in his first glory, to the scaffold for his share in the affair 
of the infernal machine (December 1800). Cervoni was killed at 
Eckmulh in 1807. It is to be observed also that the praise of Buona¬ 
parte was not for the scientific operations of the siege, but for 
an incidental display of gallantry, the more creditable to him as 
somewhat out of the sphere of a mere artillery officer. 

On the faith of the great talents he has since displayed, we 
cannot doubt that his artillery services were as distinguished as 
his gallantry on the field, but we repeat that we have found no 
other evidence of it but his own. Joseph’s account is so short 
and confused, that he seems to make himself a superior—certainly 
a senior officer to Napoleon. Joseph’s story is that he was ‘ em¬ 
ployed as Chef debataillon on the staff at that siege, where he was 
slightly wounded at the attack of Cape Brun’ (i. 55). This 
gloriole^ if true, would be but a paltry one in the ex-King; but we 
believe it to be only another instance of the small tricks by which 
Napoleon would endeavour to facilitate larger ones. It turns out 
that in 1804, when Napoleon began to meditate bringing Joseph 
forward as a more prominent tool, he thought it would serve his 
designs to give him the military character which was the distin¬ 
guishing mark of the new empire, and he accordingly him 

into the army, and conferred on him by a formal decree the rank 
of Colonel of the 4th regiment of the line, then forming part of 
* the Army of England,’ which is really so curious, such a much 
ado about nothing, that we must give a specimen of it as Joseph 
exhibits it, under the title of ‘ P^ce Justificative 

* Bb£V£t be Colonel four lb Citoten Buonaparte (Joseph). 

* Details be Services. * Cakpaones, Actions, Blessures. 

^ le 5 (!) Janvier, 1768. f Campagnes de 1793 et 1794. 

El&ve d’artillerie en 1783. Bles^ IcSg^rement au siege de 

Officier de Tetat-major en 1792. Toulon.’ 

Adjutant-Gdn^ral. Chef de 

Bataillon en 1793.’ —i. 126. 

Then follows the order for his reception as Colonel of the 4th of 
the line. 

This decree, besides being issued as a kind of proclama¬ 
tion to the public, signed and countersigned by the Consul, the 
Secretary of State, and the Minister of War, was also announced 
by a special message, similarly signed, to the Conservative 
Benate, commencing with these words— 

*The 
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^The senator Joseph Buonaparte, Grand Officer of the Legion o£ 
Honour, having expressed to me his desire to share the perils of the 
army now encamped on the shores of Boulogne.’—i. 122. 

And this communication was acknowledged by a long and 
disgustingly servile address (given at full length), presented to 
the First Consul by a deputation of the Senate; and, finally,, 
the new Colonel’s arrival at the head-quarters of the Army of 
England, namely, the village of Pont de Brique, near Boulogne, 
is promulgated to the troops, by an order of the day trumpetting 
the gratitude of the army to the government for adding to its 
ranks * one of the first personages in the State,’ &c. This 
piece of absurd and abject adulation is signed ^ Soult and the 
whole exhibits a solemn farce, unequalled since Caligula made 
his horse a consul. Well—the whole was built on a fiction, as 
Joseph himself confesses in another part of his autobiography— 
where also he tells us what he takes to be the motive of all this- 
absurd manceuvring:— 

‘ The First Consul would have me belong to the army. There was 
a good deal of uneasiness in the public mind about the conspiracies 
against his life. My fraternal affection for his person, and his reliance 
on my character and opinions, left him no reluctance to have m£ for 
his successor, but he would have me become a military man. I was 
then near forty; I had aU my life been in the civil service^ except 
for a few months of our first campaign in Italy [1796], I was re- 
luctant to be a colonel! —i. 95. 

What becomes now of the ostentatious certificate of his having 
been a Chef de bataillon, and of ‘the campaigns of 1793 and 
1794?^ The ‘few months’ (weeks he might have better said)^ 
which he quotes as an exception from his civil life were no ex¬ 
ception, for he accompanied his brother as a mere civilian. In 
fact, if the former tale and its ^pihee justificative^ had had any 
reality, Joseph would have been a senior officer to Napoleon. 
Joseph tells us in his first story that he was a Chef de baiaillon at 
the siege of Toulon. He does not, indeed, pretend to give us the 
date of this supposed commission, but it must have been some time 
before he was wounded, as he says, in tiiat rank at Cape Brun, 
Now, the skirmish of Cape Brun was on the 15th Oct., 1793, and 
it happens oddly enough that Napoleon’s own commission as Chef 
de hataillon was dated four days later—the 19th of the same 
month. But there is another circumstance which confirms 
Joseph’s last statement, and annihilates the first and its ^ ^ihee 
judijicative! We have before us the army list in the National 
Almanack for 1793-4. This almanack was made m to the Gth. 
December, 1793, and published a few days later. In it we find 
Napoleon in his new rank of Chef de hatailhn^ and we fin4 Joseph 
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also in the same record—but where ? as a senior Chef de bataillon ? 
^ as an Adjutant-general^ Nothing like it, but as a Commissary 
clerk of the very lowest grade—an ‘ adjoint ^ or supernumerary 
to the last class of the permanent service. What crotchet could 
have induced Napoleon to make the reluctant Joseph a colonel 
with such pomp and parade we cannot guess, and perhaps 
Joseph himself may have never known; for his notion that it 
was to prepare him for being Napoleon’s successor in the Im¬ 
perial purple is too absurd to have had any foundation but in his 
personal vanity. 

Napoleon’s services at the siege of Toulon drew upon him the 
notice and favour of the Conventional Proconsuls that superin¬ 
tended the siege, and procured him the rapid promotion by which 
a captain of about three months* date became during the siege 
a Chef de bataillon^ and at its close, three months later, General de 
brigade. The sagacious Proconsuls who discovered and favoured 
those dawning talents Joseph carefully enumerates. They were 
^ Gasparin^ Salicetti^ Robespierre the younger^ Ricord^ Thureau^ 
(i. 55). So also at St. Helena, Napoleon,‘in his long talks 
of his services at Toulon, acknowledges the favour and patronage 
of Gasparin^ whom he even remembered in his will {^Las Cases^ 
i, 155). But how has it happened that a name the most important 
and celebrated of all these proconsular patrons has escaped 
both the brothers ? Not an allusion to Barras ! Pr^fulget 
^0 ipso quod non visehaturx and, on the other hand, in the 
ostentatious and posthumous gratitude to the obscure Gasparin^ 
we discover another of those little artifices, for which Napo¬ 
leon seems to have, amongst his greater qualities, a peculiar 
genius. The Gasparin legacy is in the same disgraceful codicil 
that leaves another legacy to the scoundrel that attempted to 
assassinate the Duke of Wellington. He ‘ leaves 100,000 
francs to the sons and grandsons of Gasparin^ who supported his 
plans for the siege of Totilon, and who further protected him from 
the ignorance of the Etats-Majors * of Carteaux and Doppet, ‘ who 
at first commanded at the siege.’ This was a mere pretext; 
Gasparin died (not, it ^eems, with the army) on the very day 
(9th or* 10th Nov.) on which Doppet took the command, so that 
Gasparin could not have protected him from Doppet and his 
Etat-Major; and if Buonaparte’s gratitude was so great, why was 
it that during the long years of his taute^puissance as General, 
Consul, Emperor, he never did anything for ‘ the sons or grand¬ 
sons ’ of Gasparin, and never thought of him or them till he 
came to make his cynical and calumnious will at St Helena? 
No: the sole object was to conceal the real obligation to Barras 
behind the fabulous one to Gasparin. The worid however knows 
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l)ut too well why any allusion to Buonaparte’s early connexion 
with the pihfligate Director became in after days so nauseous. ^ 
Whenever Napoleon mentioned him, it was only with evi¬ 
dent reluctance, and to disclaim all obligation. And no wonder 
—for, although the patronage of Barras at Toulon, and even on the 
13^A Vendimiaire^ was creditable to both, it degenerated soon after 
the last event into a complaisance on the part of Buonaparte so 
base, that all the stupendous consequences of the command of the 
army of Italy cannot obliterate the turpitude of the price which 
was paid for it, Mr, Ingersoll, who thinks that, ‘ on his side of 
the broad Atlantic, truth may be told, which is impossible amongst 
European parasites and prejudices,’ indicates very broadly, we 
might say coarsely, the motive of a marriage, of which, as he 
says, cleverly enough, * the dower was the Army of Italy, and 
the first child the battle of Montenotte,’ but lie feels, or at least 
expresses, no kind of disapprobation of the terms on which the 
match was made—neither of Buonaparte’s maiTying Barras’ 
mistress, nor of the lady’s ante-nuptial or post-nuptial levity 
of conduct, though he brings forward some serious instances 
of both. 

His account, however, of the actual ceremony of the marriage, 
derived evidently from Joseph, contains some points of curiosity. 

* The marriage with the West India widow—humble stepping-stone 
to prodigious prosperity—according to revolutionary reforms, was a 
mere civil contract at a broker^s office^ almost without witnesses, with 
no religious rite, and hardly solemnized at all. One obscure person 
named Calmelet, on her part, and a young officer, scarcely of age, 
Barrois [[Lemarrois], on his, alone attended, when, as the broker 
certified, on the 8th of March, 1796, Napoleon and Josephine were 
married.’— Ingersoll^ i. 187. 

There are some minor errors in this statement which induce 
us to hope that Mr. Ingersoll has made it from a vague recollec¬ 
tion of Joseph’s verbal communications to him—for, partizan as 
he is, it seems hardly possible that, if he had the original certi¬ 
ficate before his eyes, he could have so grossly misrepresented it 
in the main points of his statement; but whether the bad faith 
be Mr, Ingersoll’s or Joseph’s, the assertion that there were 
almost no witnesses to the marriage, and absolutely none but 
< Calmelet, an obscure person,’ and ‘ a young aide-de-camp,’ is a 
calculated falsehood. There appear on the face of the document 
as witnesses two other names, not youths^ not ohscuroy but on the 
contrary the two most eminent personages at that moment of 
the whole French republic^—One, its first magistrate, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Directory, Barras —the other the Hero of the 9th 
Thermidor, Thhumi. Ottr readers know that in the corrupt 
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and dissolute Directorial Court and society, Madame de Beau- 
liarnais and Madame Tallien were the presiding inHuences; and 
they will easily appreciate why all the biographers, and now both 
Joseph and Ingersoll, have fraudulently suppressed these two 
names. 

But besides the notorious scandal of the transaction, there was 
a secret one, if possible more disgraceful, which rendered the 
name of Barras peculiarly distasteful to the Buonapartes and 
their partizans. The Army of Italy was not the only dower of 
the bride. It appears by the Acte civil of the marriage that 
Buonaparte was domiciled ^ No — Rue JAnting and tliat 
Madame de Beauharnais was domiciled ^Rue Chantereine.^ Tliis 
small hotel, Rue Chantereine, has been hitherto always sup¬ 
posed Buonaparte’s own; and in the enthusiasm with which 
he was received on his return from Italy, the City authorities 
changed the name of the street in which it stands from 
Rue Chantereine to Rue de la Victoire —it turns out that it was 
Madame de Beauharnais ’ before her marriage. How long had 
it been hers ? How came she by it ? Her husband had been 
guillotined and his property confiscated just 18 months before. 
Wouters, the most unscrupulous apologist of the whole Imperial 
race, states, that ‘ the Beauharnais widow and children were, by 
additional misfortunes, reduced to the most abject poverty {la 
plus profonde misere\ and that the boy was forced to work for 
his bread as apprentice to a joiner.’ {Wouters^ 164.) How 
then did this lady, within a few months, escape from laplus pr<h 
fonde misere into the enjoyment of that celebrated hotel ? The 
answer is but too obvious, and must have been notorious at the 
time, for we find, in the publications of the day, a statement to 
which we never before paid any attention—that, when the newly 
elected Members of the Directory proceeded to take up their 
official residence at the palace of the Luxembourg, Citizen 
Barras removed thither from the house in the Rue Chantereine^ 
in which he resided with Madam/e Beauharnais I How much 
Buonaparte was ashamed of this part of the transaction, and how 
anxious he was to keep his marriage unconnected with the com¬ 
mand in Italy, is proved by a slight but significant circumstance: 
—all his early letters from Italy to his wife are addressed ‘ a la 
Citoyenne Buonaparte^ chez la Citoyenne BeauliamaiSy Rue Chan- 
tercine a Paris,’ as if they were different persons. 

This marriage, Joseph confesses, was very unwelcome to him— 
as we may well suppose, if he had any regard for his brother’s 
character ;~but there was also a private reason. Joseph says 
that after the expulsion of his family from Corsica, and their 
seeking an eleemosynary asylum in Marseilles, ^ Je ne tardai pas 

hme 
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a me marierJ* His wife Julie was the fourth daughter of M. 
Nicholas Claj*y, a respectable shopkeeper and merchant, at 
Marseilles. There was one son afterwards a banker in Paris, 
and five daughters, of whom Julie was the fourth; and Desiree^ 
wife of Cemadotte, and eventually Queen of Sweden, the 
youngest. Joseph tells us nothing more of his marriage than the 
three or four words we have quoted; and he leaves us to guess 
how a * refugee’ just arrived, without name or profession, and no 
other means of existence than a scanty public allowance, hap¬ 
pened to make a match so much beyond his prospects. Mr, In- 
gersoll tells us that he received with her a fortune of about 80,000 
dollars = 16.000/.—a sum, large under any circumstances, but to 
us, we confess, quite incredible, considering that she was the fifth 
of six children of a father and mother still living; but that it was 
something considerable for the times and circumstances is, if the 
correspondence be not falsified, proved by Buonaparte’s letters 
to him. He looks upon him as a man whose .fortune is made; 
he envied, he said, ce coquin de Josejdi^ who had made so good a 
hit; and he himself was looking to the same result with Made¬ 
moiselle Disiree. 


^ She was,’ says Mr. Ingersoll, * much handsomer and more attractive 
that) her elder sister: she was engaged to Napoleon. They had ex¬ 
changed letters, portraits, and other tokens of love, when the Clarys, 
to escape the revolution^ emigrated from France to Genoa, where 
Joseph and his wife went with them. Napoleon wrote to Joseph at 
Genoa to ascertain whether Ddsirde’s attachment for him remained 
unaltered; to which Joseph answered, disencouraging Napoleon by 
statements of the royalist and antirevolutionary opinions of Clary^ 
whereupon his engagement with Desiree was put an end to* — Ing,^ 
Hi. 182. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Ingersoll had his information 
from Joseph, but whethef from his mistaking Joseph, or Joseph's 
deceiving him, it is essentially different from Joseph’s own 
account in the Autobiography :— 

* On Napoleon’s marriage with the widow of General Beauharnais 
vanished ths hope which my wife anil / had entertained for some years 
past of the matriage of her younger sister with my brother Napoleon. 
Time and absence produced a different result.’—i. 60. 

Our .readers will, see how infcoiicileable both as to facts and 
motives these two stories ,^e;; while the Correl^pondence, eyen 
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scpVs proceedings there, are involved in great obscurity, on 
which the Correspondence throws no light; but it proves that it 
was neither the royalist opinions of her family, nor Joseph’s dis¬ 
suasion, as Ingersoll says — nov ^time and absence* as it suits^ 
Joseph to suggest —that broke off Napoleon’s match with 
Desiree. The change was evidently made by the XZth Vend4’~ 
mmire^ and the sudden start which that event gave to the fortunes- 
of Napoleon^ Up to that period the courtship was going on, and 
apparently warmer on the part of Napoleon than of Desiree. 
Within a month' of that event ho had written importunately U> 
press for her decision; in the month following we find her 
mentioned but twice, coldly and in conjunction with her sister— 
as, ‘ remember me to Julie and D6sir4e* After that the ‘ remem¬ 
brances’ are for Julie alone ; Desiree has disappeared I That she 
had refused, or Joseph dissuaded, is contradicted by his own 
statement that he hod hoped for the match up to the very moment 
of the marriage with Madame de Beauharnais six months later. 
We do not say that Napoleon was not at full liberty to change 
bis mind, or that he had not his own sufficient reasons for doing sa 
—they are indeed obvious enough; but we do say that Mr. In- 
gersoll’s and Joseph’s accounts of them are palpable deceptions. 
The matter is of no consequence except as an additional test of 
the habitual inaccuracy of Joseph and his echoes. If he practises- 
such inconsistencies and subterfuges in details with which he was. 
personally concerned and in which the temptation to distort was- 
so comparatively insignificant, what credit is to be given his 
vague and unsupported denials, or his evasive palliations, of those 
more serious charges on the characters of both Napoleon and 
himself, which he had so strong a personal interest in concealing^ 
or disguising? 

It is in the same style that he treats the mysterious circum<> 
stances of Napoleon’s connexion with Robespierre, and his dis¬ 
missal and imprisonment as a terrorist 

‘ After the 9lh Thermidor, the Representatives of the People who- 
remained with the army of Italy hop^ to escape from the suspicion of 
having been connected with Robespierre the younger, hr giving up to 
the suspicion of the victorious party the commander of the artillery 
[Napoleon], whose influence over that - representative was well known. 
The scetlts were put on his papers, but soon removed.’—86. 

Only his papers sealed up I Napoleou himself endeavoured 
at St. Helena to slur over this affidr, but eyen there he admitted 
that he had been * under arrest for a momenif-^Las Casest i. 167) 
^but Bourrienne has preserved the origin^ warrant, dated 
6th August, 1794, whidi 'proyes the affair .to have, been xnvfih. 
luoie serious. Here are its words ^ , 

‘The 
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^ The General of Brigade Buonaparte, commanding in chief the 
artillery of the army of Italy—having totally lost our confidence by 
conduct more than saspieious, and above all by his recent journey to t 
Genoa—is temporarily [provis(dremefif\ suspended from his functions. 
The General-in-Chief of the said army will take care that he is arrested 
and brought {tradui^ before the Committee of Public Safety at Paris.’ 
— Bot^rrienne^ i. 59. 

Nay, we find, in the appendix to General Doppet’s Memoirs 
(p. 414), that he was put in irons / 

The pre<dse motives of the arrest are no where distinctly ex¬ 
plained ; hut the remonstrance (preserved by Bourrienne) which 
Buonaparte made against it, proves that the real cause was, 
that his connexion with the Robespierres caused him to be 
looked on as a Terrorist; which we have no doubt he was—for his 
brother Lucien—employed by his influence as an army store¬ 
keeper at St. Maximin, was, even by his own confession (see his 
Memoirs\ a violent one;—he called the little town Marathon^ un- 
ebristianized his own name into Brutus^ and, with an apostate 
monk, called in their Jacobin jargon Epaminondas^ committed 
such excesses, that after the 9th Thermidor he also was sent to gaol, 
and had, as he himself thought, a narrow escape with his life.. 
Napoleon’s arrest had, however, bloody consequences, which we- 
have never seen connected with it. The oificer who actually 
executed it, and who, we suppose, must have put him in irons^^ 
was the same Arena just mentioned: between them grew up a 
Corsican vendettUy of which the daggers of St Cloud and the ^ 
^infernal machine’ of Rue St, Nicaise, and the scaffolds of the 
Place de GreoSy were the successive developments. 

Neither Joseph nor Napoleon himself at St. Helena tells us 
how he got out of this * terrorist ’ scrape; it is most probable* 
that his release was the result of an appeal to Paris, where his 
patron Barras was now all-powerful. He, however, was not 
restored to his command—and the next we hear of him is, that 
he was gone to Paris to remonstrate against an injustice, of which. 
Joseph gives us the following account:— 

^ Aubry, a captain of artillery, now president of the Military 
mittee of the Convention, chose {ditait plu) to remove him from the 
artillery to the line, with the same rank.’—^i. 57. 

A 

This is' a misrepresentation artfully coloured by the suppres¬ 
sion of dates and circumstances.. Aubry was not at this time 
even in the Convention; nor was he appointed of the Afilitaiy 
Committee till the 4th of April, eight months later than Bu(m»> ^ 

S urte's arrest. Nor had his measure any special relation to 
uonaparte; it 'was a g^etvd scheme for the orgamaation of 
the army, in which Napolernl was included tHth some hundred 
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others. We even believe that it did him a favour, by extricating 
him from the false position in which we shall see„presently he 
i had placed himself. 

Joseph, however, proceeds, and in all this he has the concur¬ 
rence of Napoleon at St. Helena;— 

‘ Napoleon was [in Paris] soliciting his restoration to the artillery ; 
but it is not true that he was at Paris dismissed and unemployed; he 
still kept his rank and his full pay; be was borne on the effective force 
of tlie army of La Vendee, and remained on leave at Paris until he 
should be restored to his proper line [the artillery]. So vanish all the 
fables told by llourri^nne and other dealers in anecdotes [liistoriettes'l 
of his destitution and penury, in Paris, at tliis period.’—i, 57. 

The * fables ’ are those of Joseph and Napoleon themselves ; 
Bourrienne and the dealers in anecdotes tell the truth, as we shall 
show by the light of the very few dates that the parties—all, 
even Bourrienne himself, apologists for Napoleon in this obscure 
transaction—aflFord us. Bourrienne asserts that Napoleon, during 
his stay in Paris at this period, was destitute and in want. 
Joseph denies it—but is enabled to do so only by another gross 
equivocation and confusion of dates. Let us examine the case 
by its documents. It was on the 6th August, 1794—17 Ther- 
ihidor, as quick as the fall of Robespierre could reach him—that 
Napoleon was suspended from his command and arrested; on 
the 20t.h August he was promsoirement released. We have no 
precise data as to when or wliy he appeared in Paris, but it 
must have been nearly contemporaneous with his release from 
arrest; for we find on the 15th September—not a month after 
his release—the following order of the Committee of Public 
Safety for his absolute dismissal from the service- 

‘ 15 Sept. 1794.—^The Committee of Public Safety decrees that 
General Buonaparte shall be struck off (fayS) from the list of general 
officers, in consequence of his refusal to proceed to the duty [in the 
army of the West] which has been assigned to him. The Military 
Committee is directed to see to the execution of this decree. Signed, 
he Tourneur^ MetUny Berlier^ Bussy; Cambaciris^ PresidetiV — 
Bout. i. 70. 

We repeat that at this time Aubry was not even in the Con¬ 
vention. Here then commences the period to which Bourrienne 
and the ^.dealers in anecdotes’ refer, in which Buonaparte was 
on the pavi of Paris, dismissed the and'in the conse¬ 

quent penury which they describe, and which Josej^K thus impu¬ 
dently denies, because be may have been for a'/ew days in Paris 
before his refusal to join the army of the West had occasioned 
his absolute dismissal: and it ^pears that he remuned nine 
months in this tmomalous, condition; for we find, letter to 
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Joseph (i. 130), that it was not till , the 24th June that he ob¬ 
tained to be'again— 

‘ employed as General of Brigade in the army of the West^ but/ 
he adds, ^ I am sick, which obliges me to take leave of absence for two 
or three months; when I have recovered my health I shall see what I 
will do.’—i, 130. 

The sickness, it is evident from the Correspondence, was a pre¬ 
text : and so the Government seem to have thought—for he was 
refused the leave of absence, and was forced to make at least a 
show of obedience by sending his horses to the West. But he 
^ad evidently resolved not to go, and he talks vaguely of receiving 
such advices, in the commercial sense of the term, of Joseph’s 
proceedings as may decide him whether he will go northward 
or southward. It is clear that Joseph’s advices from Genua 
could have had nothing to do with his military prospects, and 
he concludes the same letter with the following remarkable ex¬ 
pression of vexation and despondency:— 

^ As for me—very little attached to life, contemplating it with no 
great solicitude, feeling myself constantly in that state of mind in whicli 
one may feel himself on the eve of a battle, convinced that, when 
death is always at hand to settle all one’s afhtirs, it is folly to be uneasy 
about anything—all my feelings drive me to defy chance and fate \braver 
le sort et le desthi]. If this continues, my friend, I shall come to not 
taking the trouble of getting out of the way if a waggon was about to 
pass over me. My reason is sometimes astonished at these feelings; but 
it is the disposition that the moral view [spectacle moral] of this country 
and the habit of running risk [Vhabitude des Aasardsj have produced 
upon me.’—i. 142. 

Can there be stronger proof that he was in the utmost vexation 
and anxiety, that he had no hope of accomplishing his object 
whatever it was, and but little expected what ^ le sort et le destiri 
had in store for him ? and there is certainly nothing to justify 
Joseph’s contradiction of Bourrienne’s and Madame Junot’s ac¬ 
count of that portion of time between his dismjiasal in September,. 
1794, and his quasi restoration in June 1795: 

Before we leave this obscure and struggling period of his life, 
we must in justice add that it seems to have been also the most 
amiable. The ,Correspondence with Joseph is obviously selected 
fol* the mere purpose of producing the most favourable impres¬ 
sions ; nothing of Joseph’s is given, and of Napoleon’s only what 
may show his strong affection fgr his family, and a zealous 
anxiety for their welfare. It commences a few months after 
Joseph’s marriage, and relates chiefly to the profitable invest¬ 
ment of cffiMiderable sums, which are called, with very suspicions^ 
emphasis, ^ la dot de $a jfemme’^bis wife’s fortune; but whibfa,, 
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there is good reason to suspect, were in a much greater degree 
aided by the results of the ^ {^plusieurs) missions of Administrationj 
in which Joseph confesses he had been employed in connexion 
with the army in the South. However that may be, we find, in 
the very first letter of the correspondence, that Joseph had 
passed, within a very short period, from a state of indigence to 
considerable affluence, and was projecting, it seems, other specu¬ 
lations, while Napoleon himself, still unemployed in Paris, was 
urging him to purchases of landed estates. 

Mwent yesterday (22 May, l79o) to look at M. de Montigny’s 
estate of Ragny. If you have a mind to make a good hit, you shouM 
come and buy it for eight millions of assignats [nominally 320,000/.T 
which you might do with 60,000 francs (about 2500/.) of your wifea 
fortune : *tis my desire and my advice.’*—i. 129. 

Then follows a kind disapprobation of some unexplained pro¬ 
ject or speculation which Joseph was meditating out of France:— 

‘ One does not find France in foreign countries. Speculations down 
ia the Levant have something of the adventurer (Courir les Echelles 
iient un peu de Vaventurier)^ or of a man who has his fortune to seek: 
if you are wise you have nothing to do but to enjoy it. I do not doubt 
but that you may have this estate for 80,000 francs (3200/.) in specie. 
It was worth 250,000 francs (10,000/.) before the revolution.’— ib. 

What he exactly means by courir les Echelles we cannot say i ordi- 
narilyit would mean a speculative voyage to the ports of the Levant; 
and perhaps Joseph and his wife’s mercantile connexions may have 
had some project of that nature ; perhaps Joseph may then, as he 
certainly did soon after, have thought of obtaining a Consulship 
in the Levant^ where he and the Qarys might have found an asylum 
for their persons and property without incurring the penalties of 
emigration. Certain it is, that about this time they all removed 
to Genoa, where Joseph remained till he joined Napoleon at 
the bead-quarters of the army of Italy in 1796; but what he 
was doing at Genoa, or how he escaped the penalties of emigra** 
tion, neither the Autobiography nor the Correspondence gives 
us the slightest hint. There is something in this period of 
Joseph’s life which he and his friends take evident pains to con¬ 
ceal. All that seems certain is, that he was in tliose ^missions 
dadministration^ making large sums of money whidi J^eand his 
brother prudently represented as portions of;,*'his wife’s fortune.’ 
But in the mean while the negociations for estates go on, and 
still larger sums are ready (pr the object. On the 19th July, 
1795, Napoleon writes—Joseph being now at Genoa— 

^ 1 only wait your letters to decide on the purchase of an estate, 
Nothing tolerable is to be hod under 800,000^ br 900,060 francs.’—i. 
134. 


And 
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And again, on the 3rd of September— 

^ Yesterday the estate that I had intended to buy for you was sold. 
I had made up my mind to give 1,500,000 francs, but, incredible to 
say, it ran up to three millions,* —^i. 146. 

Where, then, we ask, could Joseph—a penniless Tefugee from 
Corsica in 1793, a refugee to Genoa in June, 1795—even ‘with 
his wife's fortune,’ be enabled to bid a million and a half of 
francs (60,0007.) for an estate? How buy in May, 1796, an 
estate in the department of Marne; and before Napoleon had 
sailed for Egypt, in May, 1798, the magnificent chateau and 
estate of Morfontaine, in the department de TOisc? How are all 
these things to be honourably accounted for ? 

While all this was going on, Napoleon, still on the pavi of 
Paris,^ was writing the most affectionate letters to Joseph; here 
is one, written as Joseph was about to set out for Genoa^ con^ 
cerning which we have heard a circumstance that the editor has 
not related:— 

^ Paris^ 2Ath June^ 1795.—I shall hasten to execute your wife’s 
coniniission. DesirtJe asks me for my picture : T shall have it done; 
you will give it to her if she still wishes for it when it arrives; if not, 
you will keep it for yourself. In whatever circumstances fortune may 
place you, you know, my dear friend, that you cannot have a better 
friend—one who is dearer to you, or who desires more sincerely your 
happiness. Life is but a light dream, which vanishes. If you should 
go, and that you think it is for any length of time, send me your pic¬ 
ture. We have lived so many years together—so closely united—and 
you know better than anybody how entirely mine [tfi'cj is devoted to 
you. I feel, in writing these lines, an emotion of which I have had 
few examples in my life ; 1 feci too well that it will be long before we 
see each other, and I cannot continue my letter/—i. 132. 

This letter—which seems to us as enigmatical and little like 
real feeling, as it certainly is deficient in style and grammar-^ 
Joseph valued so highly that, as we arc credibly informed, he 
caused a facsimile to be made of it, on which are exhibited the 
marks of the tears which Najwleon shed over it. The editor has 
not ventured to relate this lachrymose sentimentality—in which 
we confess we have not the slightest faith—but there is no 
doubt whatsoever that Joseph did exhibit such a facsimile. 

There are two further observations to be made on this letter: 
first, that notwithstandiiig it» desponding tone, it was written the 
day next but one after he bad had the good luck to be replaced 
after his long suspension as Gmaejral officer on the active list; 

* At this period Madame Junot supposes, with great probability, that he re¬ 
ceived * pecuniary assistance fmm his excellent brother Joseph/ Junot, too, his 
aide-de-camH^lme in easyoircomstances and made turn remittances, 

iielped his less affluent i. 124, 

and 
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and very little, if at all, before his employment in the topogra¬ 
phical office of the Committee of Public Safety bad given him, 
as appears by the Correspondence, both affluence and influence. 

At this moment the wheel of Napoleon’s fortune began its 
wonderful revolution, and the correspondence immediately ex¬ 
hibits a very lively desire that his family and his friends 
should partake his good fortune. To those who were the original 
authors of that good fortune—the representatives Mariette, Freron, 
and Barras—he subsequently exhibited no gratitude, but he was 
now, and indeed we believe all through life, desirous of serving 
private and humble friends. He took a paternal care of the edi»- 
cation of Louis and Jerome, got Lucien out of some scrapes, and 
seems to have been equally attentive to the pecuniary comfort of 
the rest of * the family.’ When he bounded his hopes to a mission 
to Turkey, as he did up to the 13 Vendemiaire^ his first thoughts, 
somewhat arrogantly expressed, were that he would*make Joseph 
a consul, and employ Joseph’s two brothers-in-law in his mission. 
Before he had wiped his sword after that day, we find him 
dealing out patronage to his private friends with a higli and 
liberal hand. In the night following the victoryhe writes lo 
announce it to Joseph (still at Genoa); and four days after, 
overwhelmed as he was with the urgent business of his new 
position, he lets him know that he has found time to look after 
his friends—that he 

‘has had Ciiauvet [a third-class commissariat clerk, a friend of the 
family] made Commissary-in-Chief [over the heads of nearly the whole 
service]. Lucien accompanies Freron, who starts tomight for Mar¬ 
seilles. The letter of recommendation [for some object of Joseph’s] 
to the Spanish Embassy will be despatched to-morrow. As soon as 
the storm is over I shall have Villeneuve [Joseph’s brother-in-law, 
whom Napoleon had a few days before said could not aspire even to he a 
Captain (i. 153}] made Colonel of Engineers! Hamolino [aCorsican 
cousin] is appointed Inspector of Military Carriages. I cannot do 
more than I am doing for everybody. Adieu, my dear friend! I shall 
forget nothing that can serve you or conduce to the happiness of your 
life.’—i. 155, 

These w'crc the jobs of the first three days, and for Joseph’s 
immediate <*onncxions, and afford us a lively proof of the purity 
of the republican regime / The subsequent letters ore full ol what 
he is doing for all the family. He bos'sent for his uncle Fescli 
and another Corsican cousin Ormano. When they arrive they 
are both immediately provided for—* Lucien is flippointed Com- 
niissary to the Army of the North.* ‘I have sent from 50,000 

* It is strange enough to find the editor islKhitiiig this remarkable epoch in 
Napoleon's Ufe-the 2ud of October, 1795,-T*xtl<i]^|RMras the 5th. 

to 
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to 60,000 francs to the family—there need he no uneasiness 
about them-*-they are abundantly provided for.’ (i. 158.) 

For Joseph himself he has still larger bounties in store. 
Joseph had been nibbling at a Consulship, Napoleon could not 
see why he should wish to change his existing position. Nor 
do we, A few days after the 13 Vendemiaire, Napoleon apprizes 
him that * he has received 400,000 francs (16,000/.) on his ac¬ 
count, which he has handed over to Fesch’—^so that Josephus 
pecuniary affairs must have been abundantly prosperous, but the 
sudden exaltation of the brother seems to have now inspired him 
with desires even higher than a Consulship. To some such 
overture Napoleon answers with great personal affection, but in 
a tone as if he were already Emperor :— 

^ If you do not choose to be a Consul, come to Paris—^you shall 
choose the place which you happen to like best.’—i. 159. 

‘ Nothing,’ he says in the next letter, ^ can equal the desire 1 
have to do everything that can make you happy’—but the 
imperious spirit soon shows that Joseph must be made happy in 
its way and not his own, Napoleon began already (7th February, 
1796) to see that he was to have the command in Italy (indeed 
that day month was the eve of his marriage)^ and he began to 
calculate that Joseph’s presence at Paris might be inconvenient, 
and his presence at Genoa or Leghorn useful, to his future pros¬ 
pects, and so he writes to him somewhat magisterially, 

^ You shall be without fail named to the first Consulship that may 
suit you; in the mean while, remain at Genoa: take a private residence 
and set up an independent establishment. My intention is that you 
should remain at Genoa—unless you should find some profitable em¬ 
ployment at Leghorn.’—i. 159. 

Napoleon’s ^ intention^^ in anticipation of the Italian com¬ 
mand, was that his brother should appear as a person of distinc¬ 
tion; but with a watchful eye to what is called the main chance^ 
which the whole family seem to have inherited from their mother 
—the penurious widow of a spendthrift husband—he takes 
measures for making the temporary residence at Genoa addi¬ 
tionally conducive to Joseph’s success in the profitable business 
—whatever it was—probably supplies for the army at Nice—in 
which he seems to have engaged. 

Salicetti—Napoleon’e olq. enemy—^had now reconciled himself 
to the government oflA to the General individually, and was 
employed as Commissioner of the Convention with the army of 
the South. Napoleoii writes to Joseph,— 

* Salicetti will be anxious to be useful to you. He is now very well 
satisfied with my pfoqesdniig towards hiqi> and Chauvet, the Qom- 
missary-in-Chief, will at Gaioa in a way that will render 

your 
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your residence in that [city not cmrous to ymr fortune, nor useless to 
the service/—i, 159. 

And yet, when he himself attained supreme power, how loud he 
was against all these kinds of jobbing, which it seems were only 
Uillowable when they were to benefit ^ the family ! ’ He would 
allow no one to rob but he and his— 

^ 14'ul n’aura du butin hors nous et nos amis/ 

Here ends what we may call the fraternal portion of the cor- 
xespondence. What follows is of a different character. It 
relates altogether to public affairs, and is in the style of a master 
to the most obsequious of servants—of a despot to the most 
timid of tributaries, but a master of wonderful sagacity, and a 
despot uniting unlimited power with the most despicable arts. 
We must postpone our examination of this more important and 
interesting portion of the work, of which a small part only has 
yet reached us, till we shall have received the continuation, and 
perhaps the conclusion, which is promised before our next 
number shall appear, and in the mean while we shall proceed with 
the sketch of Joseph’s Autobiography, which will carry us on to 
the period when the Correspondence takes its new character—that 
is, to Joseph’s intrusion into the kingdom of Naples. 

As soon as Napoleon took the command of the army of Italy 
he called Joseph to head-quarters; and when three weeks of 
rapid victories, crowned with that of Mondovi, enabled him to 
dictate an armistice to the Sardinian Government, he seized the 
occasion afforded by his sending his aide-de-camp Junot to 
present 22 stand of colours to the Directory, ofow Joseph 
to the triumph, by despatching him in the same post-chaise with 
^the more important mission’ of explaining the motives of the 
armistice. This fraternal job—the first public one done for 
Joseph—would be hardly worth notice, but for two characteristic 
circumstances. The following note, whether Joseph’s own, or 
only his editor’s, is a specimen of the puerile vanity which per- 
vades all of the work that is personal to himself 

‘ M. Thiers, in his History, says that it was Murat that brought the 
colouVs; and he seems to avoid menfiopibg tl^ nan^ of Joseph, who, 
however, was the person charged witht]te^nu>rie mission/ 

We doubt that he had any such mksion-*^i^ had, it was only 
as a cloak to facilitate a little schexQi^. of hlitiDiwn, for we have the 
private letter from Napoleon to Madame Buonaparte, which 
Joseph (who had never yet se^n hjfer,. the ^rmida whose wand, 
43it rather hand, had produced transformations) 

took 
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took with him on this occasion as an introduction to the powerful 
friendship of kis new sistcrnn-law:— 

* Ma douce Amie^ ‘ CarrUy 24 April, 1796. 

^My brother will deliver you this letter; I have the liveliest 
friendship for him; I hope he will obtain yours^he deserves it. . . . 
I write to Babhas to have him appointed Consul in some port in Italy. 
His wish is to live with his little wife at a distance from the whirl of 
the busy world and of public aiiairs. I recommend him to you. • . , 
Junot takes 22 colours to Paris. You must return with him—remem¬ 
ber tliatr—Tom. i., 420. 

That the future king of so many kingdoms should have enter¬ 
tained views so moderate, and yet should have been unsuccessful, 
may surprise those who have been so long accustomed to see 
and hear of the boundless power of Buonaparte; but we must 
recollect that he was now only in his dawn—but just above the 
horizon—that it was only six weeks since his marriage, and but 
twenty, literally twenty, dftys since he had taken the command of 
his army. So that it is less surprising to find that Joseph did 
not obtain the Consulship than that he was able to employ his 
sojourn at Paris in buyiiuf an estate in the neigldourhood^ (i. 63.) 
But the journey raised him to notoriety. It procured him, he says, 
an enthusiastic reception from all the populations he passed 
through, and in Paris the most flatteidng distinctions—one of 
these was of a singular nature. The Director Carnot gave him 
a congratulatory banquet, at the close of which, before all the 
guests, 

^ he unbuttoned his waistcoat, and ^owed us the portrait of Napoleon 
which he wore next his heart, exclaiming, Tell your brother that he 
is there, because I foresee that he will be the saviour of his country, and 
that he may know that he has in the Directory none but friends and 
admirers.” *—i. 63. 

To those who recollect the austere and inflexible Carnot’s 
anterior and subsequent history, this anecdote will appear addi¬ 
tionally droll; but wc must say that, if it be true, ^ le vrai nCest 
pas toujours vraisemblahle* Joseph tells us, that on his return 
to the army he escorted Madame Buonaparte to head-quarters, 
but he does not tell us, what it seems be told to Mr. Ingersoll, 
that she was also 

‘ escorted by Barrads eeeratery, Chiles Bottot, a young ofRcer of 
whom during Buone^parte’eabse^ in x&gypt he was induced to become 
furiously jealpus.’— Ingersoll, i. 189. 

* The GompiUdon caUad ‘ SneuTS de Bourrieime/ to which Joseph was an 

avowed contributor, states at 4»is very visit to Paris, when we see that he 

solicited and could not an Italian consulship, he was offered and modetily 
rrfHsed the emtoty to luriju"' Autobiography does not venture toTVproduco 
this rodowoato*. 

But 
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But long before the expedition to Egypt, and indeed very soon 
after the lady’s arrival at Milan, she began to gh^e, as another 
Joseph says, * the worthy man grounds for great uneasiness.’ 

Joseph was now attached to an expedition sent by Napoleon 
to Corsica to re-establish the French power in that island. He 
dwells on the friendly spirit with which he was received by his 
countrymen, and is proud of having recovered possession of the 
family residence in Ajaccio, the only property, it seems, that the 
BuonapaAes had in the island. 

After some months’ absence on this duty he was appointed 
(March 1797) Minister to the court of Parma, and soon after 
(May 1797) Ambassador to Rome, whither he was accompanied 
by his wife and her sister Desiree, and General Duphot, who 
was a suitor to the latter, and was to have been married to her in 
a few days, when an event occurred which deranged their plans 
and terminated Joseph’s embassy. In the last days of December 
1797 the partisans of the French, headed by some French inha¬ 
bitants, attempted a revolution in Rome. The attempt was as wild 
and foolish as it was criminal, and easily repulsed by the Pope’s 
troops in the streets; upon which the insurgent's, all decked in 
tricoloured cockades, sought—not merely an asylum, but a mili¬ 
tary post, in the Ambassador’s palace, whither they were pur¬ 
sued ; Joseph and Duphot now advanced for the purpose, as 
they pretended, of defending the ^jurisdiction ’ of the ambassa¬ 
dorial residence ; but, not content with receiving and endeavour¬ 
ing to protect the insurgents, ^the brave Diiphot^^ Joseph, 
‘ accustomed to victory^ dashed forward into the town,’ followed by 
Joseph and others of the French embassy, and was killed by a 
shot from one of the soldiers. Joseph and his other followers 
were now too glad to make their escape by a back way to the 
palace, where he found the insurgents bolding out in one wing of 
tjj^e building—the troops having possessed themselves of the 
other—and the courts and porch * deluged with blood like a field 
of battle, and covered with killed and wounded,’ It is evident 
that in this affair the French party were altogether the aggressors, 
and Joseph’s conduct, even as stated in his own long apologetical 
letter, flagrantly culpable. He confesses that, early on the morn¬ 
ing .before the insurrection, three individuals, all it seems French, 
and one a French artist spgcially recommended to him by the 
Government at Paris, waited on him^ i^prbed him of the intended 
insurrection^ and stated «, « 

^ they wished for my advice to know vAtCCfi^'the French Government 
Would protect their revolution when aceottipli^ed; I answered, that, as 
an impartial spectator of the event, give tny government a 

ihithiul account of what should 175. 


V 


But 
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But he kept their secret, and, as might be expected, when the 
revolt broke out next morning, it was under the Fiench cockade 
and the same leaders who had visited Joseph the preceding morn¬ 
ing, and the first i allying point was the French embassy—of 
which they possessed themselves, and which was only imadcd 
by the police and the troops in pursuit of them; and the number 
ol killed and wounded of both parties within the precincts of 
the palace proves the military use that the insurgents made of 
the position. We need add nothing to this simple statement, 
except that, when Joseph complains that the Roman Govern¬ 
ment did not send troops to protect his residence, he chooses to 
foiget that he had not apprized them of the danger, that he had 
at lead connived at the insunection, and tlmt, when it bioke out, 
the Goveinment could do nothing better, and in fact nothing else, 
for hjs safety and that of the city, than endeavouring to put it down, 
which is all that Joseph has to complain of. Conduct so 
treacheious, so contrary to the laws of nations, so incompatible 
with the internal safety of states, rendered Joseph's position in 
Rome politically untenable and personally dangerous, so he made 
a hasty retreat to Florence and subsequently to France, with, as he 
says, the private approbation of his conduct by his government, 
but not (|uite, it seems, with that of his brother:— 

‘ I found, on ray return to Paris, my brother Napoleon much annoyed 
{contrane) at the result of my embassy, and forced to conclude that 
diplomacy is a very uncertain science, &c. &c.’—i. 68. 

Our readers may be surprised at Joseph’s or Napoleon’s ven- 
tuiing to palliate this scandalous i^air as a diplomatic failure; it 
seems, as Joseph tells his stoiy, to have no more to do with 
diplomacy than with pharmacy—but the word is not without a 
meaning. We find in the Correspondence a letter of confidential 
instructions from Napoleon to Joseph with regard to Rome and 
Naples, which explains the bad faith of Joseph’s statement, and 
the reason why Napoleon was ‘ contrarW by the failure of a cleep- 
laid scheme of treachery and violence. The whole correspond¬ 
ence from Joseph’s arrival at Rome reveals Napoleon’s arrogant 
• resolution to twe every underhand as well as openly-insulting 
means to drive the papal government to extremities, but the point 
wc particularly refer to is a passage in a long letter of the 29th 
September, when the Pope was supposed to be dangerously ill 

^ If the Pope should'indeed) do all you possibly can to prevent the 
nomination of another, and U> bring about a resolution *—L 168. 

He then desires him, in cwfe the rewlvtion should be got up, to 
declare ^the Roman pettjf^tynder the protection of the French Re^ 
public;* and he instru^li'him how to deal with the opposition 
that might be expected'ltoish Neples; but he adds^ the Pope 
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is (lead, and that there has been no movement in Bome^ then that he 
should oppose the nomination of Cardinal Albanl/ &c. (i. 16.) 
This is all the Correspondence gives; but who can doubt that it 
—besides what mag have been suppressed (as much evidently has 
been)—gives the key to Joseph’s countenance and protection 
of the Insurrection of the 28th December? But Napoleon 
wanted a Roman insurrection, and Joseph had made only a 
French one. 

Joseph consoles himself for this failure by stating that the 
Directory not only expressed the strongest approval of his con¬ 
duct, but also offered him as a mark of approbation the mission 
to Berlin. He tells us that he preferred remaining in Paris, a& 
representative of one of the departments of Corsica in the Coun¬ 
cil of Five Hundred. This probably agreed with his own self- 
indulgent tastes and with Napoleon’s policy; for we are told that 
he setup a ^ grand train de maison* —a large establishment and 
style of living—in Paris, where, as well as at Morfontaine, he 
laid himself out to receive and conciliate all the most influ¬ 
ential personages of the day. 

His history from this period to the ^ 18 Bmmaire ’ occupies 
but two or three pages, and tells nothing of any importance or 
novelty; and even for some time after the Consulate he seems to 
have contented himself with <x>ntinuing to play the Amphitrgon^ 
in which character he gravely claims the merit of having ^ done 
the State some service,’ 

^ At this epoch of our history I flatter myself that I rendered some ser¬ 
vice. Napoleon wished extrem^ to know the state of public opinion, 
and, having the greatest reliance on my fraternal affection, he thought 
that, having accepted no official part in his government, I was the best 
person to enlighten him on this point. I accordingly saw a great deal 
of company, both in Paris and in the country, and, free from all details 
of business, I employed myself in an accurate observation and study of 
the views and wishes of the various classes of society. How often have- 
I not been consulted on what such or such a person, or such or such a 
class at Paris, Lyons, or Marseilles, would think of such or such a 
measure of legislation or government!’—i. 82. ^ 

To this dose imitation of Clerk of this parish^ he 

adds,— 

^So much WHS this tho case that English peUee at this period 

designated me as VbfbsmV —^i. 82. 

We wish for our own sakes hsd told us where we could 
find the English word by wdiich diw "‘PoKca’ designated him* 
But in truth it would be better personal ebaraev 

* ter to leave him in his long^-estaMillllsd reputation of having;^ 
been no worse than a tool. As was employed in the 

negociation 
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negociation of the Concordat and of the treaty of Amiens. 
We—who ki\pw that Napoleon prescribed, even to Talleyrand^ 
how he should look, in what tone he should speak, and in 
what part of the room he should stand in an interview with 
Lord Whitworth (see Qliujtrt. vol. xxviii. p. 255) — are not 
surprised that he should have availed himself of the occasion 
of bringing forward the name of Buonaparte in connexion with 
the two great objects of his then policy, the rc-establishment of 
religion and the peace with England—and this he might safely 
do, as the negociations were to be conducted within reach of 
his personal directions. That he had as real an affection for 
Joseph as his nature was capable of cannot be doubted; but it 
is equally certain that he had a contempt for his abilities, which 
seems, even to us, somewhat excessive; and we are therefore 
warranted in concluding that it was Joseph’s name, and not his 
talents, that procured him the diplomatic employments as well 
as the higher elevations which he is so desirous of ascribing ta 
his personal merit. 

We now arrive at the most important point, not only of the 
Autobiography, but, we may say, of Napoleon’s life— the murder 
of the Duke dUEnghien; and, if the rest of the work appear trite 
and jejune, there are some points in Joseph’s account of this 
most foul assassination that will astonish our readers :— 

* The catastrophe of the Duke d’Enghien demands from me some 
details too honourable to the memory of Napoleon to be passed over 
in silence. On the arrival of the Duke d*JEnghien at Vincennes I was 
h ma terre de Marfontaine. I wa^ummoned to Malmaison; I had 
hardly arrived in the court-yard wh^ Josephine came to meet me, in 
great trouble [ioute emue\, to announce the event of the day* —i. 97. 

We will not dwell on some impossibilities as to some dates 
and distances which this statement presents. The Duke 
d’Enghien did not arrive at Vincennes till hdlfpast five in the 
evening oi the 20th March, 1804. Morfontaine and Malmaison 
are about 36 miles apart. There was therefore a physical im« 
possibility that the events related by Joseph could have hap¬ 
pened efier the arrival of the Froice. But let us for a 
moment suppose that Joseph’s memory or veracity has 
failed him on the suborclmate points, as they have done on 
so many others, and that, in fact, Napoleon bad summoned 
him early on the morning of the 20th in the expectation of 
hearing of the Prince’s arrival in the course of the day—^bow 
was it that Josephine flmuld meet him in the court-yard ta 
tell him * the event of —an event that had not yet hap¬ 

pened, and that, when,^ om happen, several hours later, was 
kept a most profound, But we pass that also as a mere 

inaccuracy of expression. Joseph proceeds— 

* Napoleon 
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* Napoleon had consulted Canibaceres and Berthier, ivho were both 
ikvourable to the prisoner; but Josephine said that she was afraid of 
' the contrary influence of Talleyrand, wiio had been for some time 
walking in the park with the Consul. **Your brother,” she said, 
has l»en often asking for you. Make haste to interrupt this long con¬ 
versation —that lame fellow frightens me 1 ” When I arrived at the 
door of the salon, my brother dismissed Talleyrand and called me in. 
He expressed his astonishment at the extreme contradiction of opinion 
between the last two persons he had seen, and asked me mine.*— ib. 

Joseph says he advised mercy, and recalled to Napoleon’s recol¬ 
lection the kindness which the Prince de Conde had shown the 
school of artillery at Autun when Joseph was there in 1783; 
and he recited some verses that had been addressed to that 
Prince on the occasion. The result of this worse than puerile 
way of treating so awful, so appalling a question was, that at 
the close of the stanza — 

tear escaped from the eyelid of Napoleon; and he told me, with 
a nervous movement that with him always accompanied a generous 
thought, “ His pardon is in my heart—since I can pardon him. But 
that is not enough for me—the grandson of the Great Conde must 
SERVE IN OUR ARMIES. Ifeel wyselj strong enough for that.’— lb. 


This, for history, is much the most important point of Joseph’s 
narrative. Our readers know that Napoleon himself at St. 
Helena and all his former apologists have accused the young 
Prince of the baseness of having written a letter to Napoleon 
‘ soliciting to be allowed to serve as his aide-de-camp* and that 
this letter would have secure^iis pardon, but that Talleyrand 
had delayed its delivery to ensure the catastrophe. This false¬ 
hood was long ago disproved (Q, R. xxi. p. 566) by reasoning as 
strong as any negative evidence could be; but here we have the 
origin of the calumny. The idea was Buonaparte’s own — 
announced to Joseph, before there had been any personal com¬ 
munication whatsoever with the Prince^ as the price at which only 
his life would be spared. Whether the insulting proposition 
was made to *lum in the short interval between bis arrival and 
bis death, is not and probably never can be known; if it was, 
it was rejected—Napoleon found that he was not ^strong enough 
for that *—the murder of the Duke’s person was consummated— 
that of hb character failed I ^ 

But there is another and most important inference to be drawn 
from all that is credible of Joseph’^ 9^ which he seems 

Quite unconscious. All that he saysp^t these various inter- 


^fjlffiepositions ^de faire 


quite unconscious. — 

cessions for ^pardon*•—eil Napow ^_ 

^roce *—nay, the ‘ tear thatescsM[>od these circum¬ 
stances would be applicable 6tAy a pHsbner already 

condemned and an olgect of grace^vnf^tf^ but here they are 

applied 
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applied to a person, not only not condemned—not tried, but not 
yet legally accused—not arraigned—not examined—not identi¬ 
fied—not even arrived within the jurisdiction in which he was 
to be tried I The grave, we know, was dug at Vincennes, before 
the sentence was pronounced—the sentence, we see, had been 
passed at Malmaison, before there was either charge, court, or 
culprit. 

Joseph proceeds to say that he returned to dinner at Morfon- 
taine (on which we shall have a word to say presently), in the 
belief that the Prince was to be spared, but that on returning to 
Malmaison next day he found Napoleon enraged {furieux) against 
the Count Real (liis Minister of Secret Police), who influenced, 
Napoleon said, by his originally Jacobinical principles, had caused 
the prisoner to be executed even before Napoleon had heard of his 
condemnation. It is true enough that the execution took place 
before Napoleon could hear of the sentence, but that was only 
because of the nefarious resolution that execution should follow 
the senUmee so rapidly as to leave no interval, Joseph says that 
he also at first blamed Real, but that, meeting him afterwards 
in America, Real exculpated himself by what Josepli produces 
as a suflicient apology for both Napoleon and his minister;— 

^ Count Real was the Counsellor of State charged with the police of 
Paris, including Vincennes; it was to him that the despatch, announc¬ 
ing tlie sentence of tiie Prince, arrived during the night. The clerk 
of tiie police, who was sittiil^up in the ante-room of his bedroom, 
had already twice waked him up for matters of little importance, wliich 
had vexed {impatientt) M. ileal. ^This tliird des])atch was placed 
upon his chimney, and did not mee^is eye till very late in tlie day; 
luLving opened it, he hastened to Malmaison, where, however, he was 
anticipated by an officer of Gendarmerie, who had brought intelligence 
botii of the sentence and its execution, the commission [court-martial] 
having concluded, that since the Government was silent there was no 
hope of mercy. I will not expatiate on the regrets, the impatience, the 
indignation of Napoleon* —i. 101. 

Now, if every word of this were true, as it assuredly is not — 
it would make no diflerence whatsoever in the case ; for Real, the 
Minister of Civil Police, had officially nothing whatever to do 
with the affair, which was altogether military; court—charge— 
tidal—sentence—execution—all were under martial law, or rather 
affected to be; for even the lex rules of that law were scanda¬ 
lously disregarded, and flie whole proceeding from first to last 
was, as M. Dupin just^ characterizes it, ^ a monument alike 
of ignorance and We can have no partiality for Real 

—the tool of Dautplftwj^# first Pt^lu: Accuser of the Revo¬ 
lutionary Tribunal, the colleague of Aoae 

. VOL. xciv. Ko. cL3(icxitil« 8 mousters 
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monsters Chaumetie and Hebert as joint Procureurs de la Com¬ 
mune of Paris during- the Reign of Terror, but we^ cannot under¬ 
stand what should have induced him not merely to accept, but 
even voluntarily to assume, as Joseph describes, any responsi¬ 
bility in a crime in which it seems that he could have had no 
direct concern. We therefore have no hesitation in saying that 
we totally disbelieve Joseph's personal assertion that he had this 
story from Real himself. We have many cogent reasons for 
this disbelief—one will suffice, that Napoleon, in the various 
versions, meant as exculpatory, that he gave of the matter, never, 
that we recollect, thought of making Real a scapegoat, or ever 
alleged the delay of any letter but the fabulous one alleged to 
have been written by the Duke. 

Joseph winds up his long, incoherent, contradictory, and 
utterly futile apology for this enormous crime, by a phrase which, 
even from the pen of a Buonaparte, surprised us:— 

* Napoleon never shone with a more brilliant Glorv 
THAN ON THIS SAD AND CALAMITOUS OCCASION.’—100. 

But we have not done with Joseph’s own share in this terrible 
affair. He adds a peculiarity that enables us to convict him of 
the most deliberate falsehood. We have seen that, having been 
summoned and consulted by Napoleon on the day of the Prince’s 
incarceration at Vincennes, he returned to dinner at Morfontaine, 
where he had a large party, including some distinguished names 
of the old noblesse; and, with the invidious object of exhibit¬ 
ing such guests as making light of the danger of the unhappy 
Prince, he gives us the following narrative:— 

returned to Morfontaine^ my guests were already at table; 
I sat down by the side of Madame de Stael, who had M. Mat- 
thieu de Montmorency on her’left. On my assuring Madame de 
Stabl of the intention of the First Consul to pardon Quire grace) a 
descendant of the great Condd, she replied with this woman’s phrase 
{jpropos de femme), Ahl so much the better, else we should lose the 
company of our friend Mattbieu.” {Ah I tant mieux; s'il en itait 
atUremeni nms ne verrions plus id Mattlneu.) M. de C.. •. B.. 
who had not emigrated, said to me, on the contrary, “ What, then, 
shall the Bourbons be allowed to make such conspiracies with impunity ? 
The First Consul is much mistaken if he thinks that the noblesse who 
havet not emigrated, and particularly the noblesse historique, take any 
great interest in the Bourbons: see how they treated Biron and my own 
ancestor (atW)». and so many others.” And then, calling with a loud 
voice to the Comte de Clermont-Tonuerre, who was one of my guests, 
Tonnerre, Tonnerre! ” he cited him as a witness to the truth of hfs 
assertion.’—i. 98* * . 

We will not take the trouble of e^lain&g to our readers the 
peculiar malignity with which Madatue de 3tael and M. de Mont¬ 
morency 
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morency are mixed up in the cruel frivolity and indifference 
exhibited on, this occasion; but it is more important to expose 
the fraud with which Joseph endeavours to represent two of the 
ancient historical noblesse of France as approving—the one 
the other tacitly—this atrocity. And it is certainly very 
singular that the two names he introduces should have been those 
of two of the most remarkable and most deplored victims of the 
earlier revolution. We presume that M. C . . . B . . * means M. 
Coss^-Briscbc^ a name honoured by the loyalty and gallantry of 
the venerable Duke of Cosse-Brisac, massacred at Versailles in the 
fatal days of September, He left no son—but a distant relation, 
calling himself at first Citoyen and afterwards Comte de Cosse- 
Brisac, had degraded ‘ a name illustrious till it was his/ by his 
servility to the Buonapartes, and by descending even so low as to 
accept an office in the household of Madame Mere ; if this was the 
person meant by ‘ M, C . . . B . . we cannot be surprised at 
the sentiments Joseph attributes to him. In the same way his 
Monsieur de Clermont^Tonnerre^ a cousin, we know not how near, 
of that amiable and able Count de Clermont-Tonnerre, massacred 
on the 10th of August—who was not ashamed to attach 
himself in a very inferior rank to the service of Joseph himself 
These are the specimens of the old historic noblesse whom Joseph 
cites as countenancing the murder of the Duke d’Bnghicn! 

We must now beg our readers to observe the minute accuracy 
of Joseph’s recollection of the whole scene: he remembers who 
sat on Madame de Staefs right and left-—the * woman’s sneer’ 
with which she pointed out the qnly inconvenience that she could 
apprehend from the murder of wie Duke d’Enghien; nay, he 
recollects the tone of voice and the style of address in which 
M. de C . • B , . appealed to M. de Clermont-Tonnerre. But 
mark the fact—Madame de Stagl was not then in France. She 
had been exiled some months before, by a violence as despotic, 
though not so blooily, as the murder of the Duke d’Enghien. 
It was at Berlin, whither she was obliged to fly for refuge, that 
she first heard of this terrible atrocity; and she herself, in her 
work of ‘ Dix Annies Exited tells us how she heard it. The 
19th chapter of that work is headed ^ Mujuder of the Duke 
d’Enquien/ And it proceeds :~ 

* I resided at Berlin, on the Quay of the river Spree. My apartment 
was on the g^round-floor. One morning at eight o’clock my servants 
woke me to say that Prince Louis Ferdinand was on horseback at my 
window and wished to speak to me. Very much astonished at so early 
a viesh, I hastened to ^ um and went to the window. He seemed 
much agptated, Xh said Im, that the Duhe dfBnghien 

has been catried off litOr territory of Baden^ brought before a 

s 2 fniUksrg 
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military commission^ and shot within twenty-four hours after his arrival 
^ at ParisV^ [in fact, within twelve hours]. I confess that iny hatred of 
Buonaparte, strong as it was, did not go to the extent of making me be¬ 
lieve in the possibility of such a crime. “ As you doubt what I tell you,” 
replied the Prince, “ I will send you the Moniteur, where you will 
read it all.” ^— (Euvres de Staely vol. i, p. 98. 

There our limits oblige us for the present to leave worthy 
King Joseph and his veracious Autobiography. Before our next 
number we hope to receive the rest of the volumes, and to be 
able to pursue to its conclusion our examination of this curious 
work, which becomes more important as we escape from the 
equivocations of the Buonapartes, to the less fallacious docu¬ 
mentary evidence of their acts. 


Art. VIII,— 1. The Progress and Present Position of Russia in 
the East: an Historical Summary. 3rd ed,, continued down 
to the present time, London. 1854. 

2. Lettres sur la Turquie; ou Tableau Statistique^ Religieux^ Poli¬ 
tique, Administratif Militaire, et Commerciale de VEmpire 
Ottoman de^is le Khatti-Cherif de Gulhhan6 (1839) jusqu^a 
nos jours. Par M. A. Ubirini. 1854. 

3. La Question d^ Orient devant VEurope. Documents Officiels, 
Manifestes, Notes, Firmans, Circulaires, etc., depuis V Origins 
^u Differend; annates etpr6c6d68 d^une Exposition de la Question 
des Lieux-Saints. Par M. Ubicini. 1854. 

S INCE the settlement of tlie great conflicting political interests 
of Europe by the Treaty of Vienna, and the consequent esta¬ 
blishment of the balance of power, statesmen have looked to the 
East as the most probable source of the next general war. The 
jeasons are evident enough. In the first place, Turkey, from 
circumstances into which it is scarcely necessary here to enter, 
was not consulted in the j)olitical combinations contemplated by 
the Treaty of Vienna, and was not admitted into the so-called 
European family: in the second, the anomalous condition of * 
that empire, its increasing weakness, its liability to foreign 
influences, and the antagonistic nature of its component parts, 
rendered its rapid decline almost inevitable. Still the imme¬ 
diate occurrences which were to bring about its dissolution re¬ 
mained a matter of doubt. The war with Mohammed Ali 
Pasha, and the death of the Viceroy of Egypt, were at one 
time looked upon as events which would hasten, if they did not 
actually cause, the fall of the Ottomam Empire. The corruption 
of the government itself, the embarrassed state of the finances, 

the 
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the introduction of reforms inconsistent with Mussulman dominion 
over a Christian population, vastly exceeding in the most im¬ 
portant provinces the dominant race,—were confidently brought 
forward as inevitable precursors of a final crisis. Those, how¬ 
ever, who had studie<l this all-important question, and who had 
endeavoured with a knowledge of the true condition of the 
Turkish Empire to trace the various sources of its weakness and 
decline, had long looked upon the relations between Russia and 
the Porte, and the influence claimed and exercised by the Czar 
upon the subjects of the Sultan professing the Greek religion, 
as the real danger which must sooner or later threaten the very 
existence of Turkey. The moment has at length coinc when 
these fears liave l)een realized; and unless success—scarcely to 
be hoped for—attend the last efforts of the four Powers in favour 
of peace, wc arc on the cve of a war which may lead to changes 
of the utmost importance in the political condition of Europe, 
and may even seal the fate of the Ottoman Empire. 

Sucli being the case, three questions, upon which it is desirable 
that wc bliould lia\c the fullest and most satisfactory information, 
naturally suggest tlicmselvos. 1. What are the causes which 
have led to the present difficulties, and are the interests at stake 
sufficient in themselves to warrant our supporting the 'lurks in 
resisting the demands of Russia even to the extent of war? 
2. Are the resources of Turkey such as to allow her, even 
with our aid, to offer a successful resistance to her powerful 
neighbour? And, 3. Supposing Russia to be defeated, and the 
independence of Turkey guarantijed, what hopes have we that 
the Ottoman Empire will preserv^ sufficient strength to main¬ 
tain that independence, or under what new conditions can a 
powerful state be raised up in her stead ? We will endeavour to 
answer these questions with strict impartiality, referring our 
readers to those documents which have been published officially,* 
and to such independent information as, we have every reason 
to believe, may be most fully relied on. 

1, It is scarcely necessary at this time to inquire into the 
• origin of the disputed claims of France and Russia to certain 
privileges connected with what are commonly called the Holy 
Places. However much the just demands of Russia may have 
been disregarded—whatever may have been the bad faith of the 
Porte—we will shortly show that they have note nothing whatever 
to do with the matter. Russia herself has placed the controversy 

* We shall quote firom the State Papers published by the Freni^ Government 
and its official organ the ^Moniteur,* and collected bv M. Ubicini, Our own 
Government has Idtherto^ with one exception, refused to communicate any of 
these documents to the public. 
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upon a different basis. But still, in order that our readers may 
have a complete view of the whole subject, we will, as concisely 
as possible, narrate the events which preceded, and may have 
afforded a pretence for, the present difficulties. 

So far back as the year 1535, Francis I. obtained from the 
Ottoman Sultan Soliman a capitulation or treaty, conceding to 
France, fimongst other privileges, the right of Catholics, or 
‘ Francs,^ residing in Jerusalem, to certain sanctuaries. These 
sanctuaries were not described, and diffei'ent writers have endea¬ 
voured to classify and determine them. The capitulation of 1535 
was renewed and confirmed by a further treaty in the year 1740, 
in which the claims of France to the same Holy Places were again 
recognised, and an additional power given to her to repair such 
of them as might have fallen into decay on an application through 
her! ambassador. Still the sanctuaries were not specified, an 
omission which gave rise to endless disputes between the Roman 
Catholics and the Greeks, who also possessed sanctuaries and had 
a share in those claimed by France. The Greeks succeeded in 
obtaining, at various periods, firmans from the Porte, and decrees 
from the local tribunals, conferring upon them the possession of 
sacred spots held by tlie Francs or Latins (as those professing the 
Roman Catholic faith are called), and contradictory or inconsistent 
firmans were as continually granted to their opponents. The 
scandalous state of things to which these dissensions gave rise 
is well known to travellers in Palestine. When, as happens 
periodically, the feast of Easter was celebrated simultaneously by 
both sects, and when pilgriin|^rom all parts of the East were 
gathered together in Jerusalem, the most bloody contests took 
place on the very spot which tradition had assigned as the 
sepulchre of the Saviour. So fatal were these disgraceful con¬ 
flicts that the Turkish authorities were compelled to interfere, 
and in order to .prevent bloodshed the entrance to the Temple 
was guarded by Mussulman troops during the celebration of 
Christian worship. 

In 1847 an event occurred which, if possible, exasperated 
still further the religious animosities of the two sects, and 
led to the direct interference of the French Government. In a 
sanctuary claimed by the Latins, a silver star suspended in the 
air marked the spot of the Saviour’s birth. On the 1st of 
November it was secretly removed, and the Greeks were accused 
of this act of sacrilege. Complaint was made to the French 
embassy, and gave rise to a reopening of the whole question 
concerning the Holy Places. M. de Lavalette was unfortunately 
at that time the French representative at Constantinople. He 
was known to be a man of an intriguing and ambitious tempe¬ 
rament, 
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rament, anxious to bring himself into notice by engaging in a 
diplomatic struggle with the Porte, and to increase his reputation 
by successfully advocating the claims of the Roman Catliolics in 
the East. 

His first step was to ask formally of the Porte whether it 
recognised the treaty of 1740?—a question to which only an 
affirmative answer could be returned. He then demanded that, 
in order to settle definitely the nature and number of the sanc¬ 
tuaries claimed by France, a mixed commission should be 
appointed to inquire into the respective rights of the Greeks 
and Latins, It was composed of Emin Effencll, an officer of high 
rank in the service of the Porte; M. Botta, the French consul 
at Jerusalem; M. Schoeffer, the interpreter to the French em¬ 
bassy ; and M. Aristarki, the grand logothetc of the Greek 
patriarchate. The selection was not unfair; for though there 
were two Frenchmen in the commission, and but one Greek, 
the latter, by his high position, his great influence amongst his 
co-religionists, his long connexion with Russia, and his intimate 
knowledge of the matters in dispute, was fully competent to put 
forward and defend the rights of his party. 

Eight sanctuaries were claimed by France; hut whilst the 
commissioners were discussing the evidence upon which her 
pretensions were founded, the Emperor Nicholas took the extra¬ 
ordinary step of addressing an autograph letter to the Sultan, 
accusing his Ministers of bad faitb, and demanding the strict main¬ 
tenance of the religious privileges of the Greeks in Jciaisalem, 

The Porte, alarmed at the dire^^nterference of the Emperor, 
and fearing to offend so formidable a neighbour, dissolved the 
mixed commission, and appointed a new one composed entirely 
of Ulemas, or doctors of the Mussulman law. And here, on 
t3»e part of the Porte, commenced that course of double-dealing 
mid shuffling which her fear of quarrelling with Russia on the 
one hand, and with France on the other, unfortunately led her to 
adopt. It would be profitless to describe the various phases 
through which the question passed. Suffice it to say that the com¬ 
mission, by its report, confirmed some of the claims of France; 
and that shortly after, to satisfy the Emperor of Russia, it issued a 
firman in favour of the Greeks, which was believed by France to 
be inconsistent with that already accorded to herself. M. de Lava^ 
lette was sent bade to Turkey to demand the revocation of this 
document, and appeared, as it is well known, in a somewhat 
menacing attitude, having entered the Dardanelles contrary to 
treaty in a ninety-gun war steamer—the Charlemagne.* The 

.- --f .-, - I.- ■ ... I , ■ 

* Each embasBT is prohibited by treaty finom haTiiig more tbau one ship of war 
in attendance at Consta&fino|de, and the Charlemagne was a supernumerary. 

planations 
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planations of the Porte were, however, accepted, and the fiiman 
remained in force. Fresh difficulties ncvcitlieles& arose on its 
public promulgation in Jerusalem, and especially as to the deliver¬ 
ing of a key to the Church of Bethlehem to the Latins, who 
wished to make the building a thoroughfare to a sanctuary of their 
own in connexion with the main edifice, which is in the possession 
of their rivals. The French Government addressed fresh represen¬ 
tations of a menacing character to the Porte, and the Russian 
mission as vigorously insisted upon the privileges of the Gieeks. 
At length a compromise, to a certain extent satisfactory to France, 
was agreed upon. The Porte itself consented to replace the 
missing star, and the key of the Cliurch of Bethlehem was con¬ 
ceded to the Latins. The French Government, wearied with the 
dispute to which a question, in itself so ti'hial, had given rise, 
and anxious to bring about a final settlement, recalled M. de 
Lavalette, to whose violent and injudicious proceedings the dif¬ 
ficulties which had arisen were justly ascribed. 

In the mean while the affairs of Bosnia, the war in Montenegro, 
the alleged ill treatment of the Catholic Christians in the western 
provinces of Turkey in Europe, and other cJuses, had furnished a 
pretext for the interference of Austria. Count Leiningeii was 
sent to Constantinople with a series of categoiical demands, 
delivered in the form of an ultimatum, and arcompanied by 
a threat of ulterior consequences in case of a refusal. Tliis 
mode of proceeding was as objectionable as the demands them¬ 
selves were, on the whole, unwarrantable. As the Porte, under 
the threat of war, conceded thp^i, it is now of little consequence to 
discuss them; and Leiningen’s mission is only mentioned to show 
that the interference of France in behalf of the Christians of the 
East was probably not the only cause of the appearance of Prince 
Mensebikoff. Austria arrogated to herself the protection of the 
inhabitants of the provinces bordering upon her own dominions 
who professed the Roman Catholic faith, and these for the most 
part not strangers, orscceders from various sects, like those at Jeru¬ 
salem, but constituting a considerable portion of the very popular 
tion itself, and that population a Sclavonian race, over which Russia 
has long considered herself to have exclusive rights. However 
much the mission of Prince Leiningcn may have hem lost sight 
of in subsequent proceedings, there is no doubt that these preten¬ 
sions of Austria to interfere on behalf of a part of the popula¬ 
tion of Bosnia and Herze^vina, and of the tribes of Montenegro, 
were the cause of great jealousy and alarm to Russia. To the 
arbitrary and violent conduct of Austria in this matter, as much 
as to the mission of M. de Lavalette, may perhaps be attributed 
the embassy of Prince Mensebikoff. 


There 
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There were other reasons which, if not immediately, certainly 
remotely, induced the Emperor of Russia to make a great effort 
to recover, and establish on the surest and most extensive basis, 
his influence over the subjects of the Porte professing the Greek 
faith, viz. the spread of Roman Catholic, and of liberal or 
Protestant opinions among the Christians "of Turkey, and the 
increasing prosperity of the Greeks themselves. We shall enlarge 
hereafter upon these subjects. 

It is not to be denied that the Porte, by its want of straight- 
forwardnes and its vacillation, had given real cause of offence 
to Russia. Patting aside the legality and justice of her claims, 
Russia had a right to insist that the Porte, having once enter¬ 
tained, and indeed, to a certain extent, admitted them, should 
act towards her with good faith. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that the government of the Sultan was cx})osed to 
the pressure of two great Powers, who in their turn threatened it 
with consequences almost fatal to its very existence in case it did 
not comply with their imperative demands, which were at direct 
variance with each otlicr. While the quancl in fact was entirely 
between Russia and France, the Porte unfoitunately bad to bear 
all the consequences.* If any Christian Power wore to enjoy 
certain privileges at Jerusalem, and to possess certain sanctuaries, 
it signified little to Turkey whether the Latins or the Greeks 
were the favoured sect. She would willingly have excluded 
both of them from Jerusalem; as it was, she could scarcely de¬ 
termine which had the better right to particular spots, which was 
the most orthodox, which the m^st pious. Consequently she had 
recourse to the usual resources of'Oriental diplomacy ; she played 
off one party against the otbei, hoping to gain time, and trusting 
to events to settle disputes, in which she was in no manner directly 
interested, in any way in which she would not herself be the 
sufferer. 

Had the Emperor of Russia in this stage of the question dis¬ 
patched an ordinary mission to Constantinople to demand a 
guarantee for the privileges in dispute —had he insisted that, 
^ter the want of good faith displayed by the Porte, the ques¬ 
tion of the Holy Places should be put upon such a footing that 
conflicting claims should never again arise and no uncertainty 
prevail as to the precise rights of the Greek Church—there can be 
little doubt that, however objectionable such a step might have 
been in principle, however dangerous in its ultimate results, the 
Forte must have acceded to his demands, and would not have been 
supported, in case of a refusal, by its allies. No better proof of 

* M. Drottjm de Lhuys list very hoboiuabty admitted tiie difficult position of 
the Porte in nis drcolar of the SSm JsaSh 

this 
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this can be adduced tlian the selection made by the French Govem- 
^ ment of a successor to M. de Lavalette. M. de Lacour was known 
for his conciliatory manners and moderate opinions. He had 
represented the interests of France at the court of Vienna during 
a critical period, in a manner so satisfactory to the Austrian 
government, that his political tendencies were not viewed without 
suspicion in his native country. It was known that M. de Lavalette, 
on his return to France, had met with little favour, and that the 
Emperor had openly expressed his disapprobation of tlie policy 
which had led him into the difficulties connected with the Holy 
Places. The instructions given to M. de Lacour were in keeping 
with this declaration. liis conduct during his mission aj)pears 
to have been in every respect true to their sjnrit, and he acted cor¬ 
dially with the British ambassador in endeavouring to smooth 
the way to a settlement of the disputes with Russia. Many of 
the claims of France were quietly withdrawn—objections, which 
might fairly have been raised against those put forward by 
Russia, were left unurged—and the French Government was 
accused by the clergy and a large party in France of betraying 
the interests of the Church, and omitting to insist upon its just 
rights. 

The Emperor of Russia selected Prince Menschikoff—a 
nobleman of the highest rank, a minister, the organ of a very 
influential national party, and a general who had distinguished 
himself in the wars between Russia and the Porte—as his 
ambassador-extraordinary to proceed to Constantinople. Thus 
from the very commencement was evident that this was no 
common mission, and that its objects were of such vital im¬ 
portance that the Emperor was prepared to run almost any risks 
rather than fail in obtaining them. For some time previous 
extraordinary military and naval preparations were being made 
in the south of Russia—corps-d’armees were ready to march— 
the fleet wag manned and victualled for sea. That these pre¬ 
parations were known to the French Government, and it may 
consequently be presumed to our own, is now proved by the 
statement to this effect contained in the last circular of M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, officially published in the ‘ Moniteur.’ It 
is indeed a matter of surprise that such indications of a coming 
storm should have been overlooked by the British Government, 
and that no efforts whatever were made at .that time to meet or 
to avert it. 

On MenschikofTs arrival at Constantinople (28th February), 
his conduct at once proved the character of his mission. It has 
been urged in extenuation that it was not authorised by his 
Government. But the insufficiency of the excuse must be evi¬ 
dent 
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(lent to any one acquainted with the relations which exist between 
the Emperor* and his agents, even if his proceedings had not 
afterwards been fully approved by liis Imperial Master. (See Nes¬ 
selrode’s Circular of May 31.) The ambassador was accom¬ 
panied by a general ofTicer, an admiral, and a very numerous suite. 
On his arrival every effort was made to get up a demonstration on 
the part of the Greeks of Constantinople—the subjects be it re¬ 
membered of the Sultan—and at his disembarkation a large con¬ 
course of people were collected together through the exertions 
of the Russian mission. Not satisfied with this first step so 
offensive to the Porte, he followed it up by paying his visit of 
ceremony to the Grand Vizier in plain clothes, and by rudely 
turning from the door of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, upon 
whom, according to usage, he should also have calleil. In conse¬ 
quence of this insult Fuad Effendi resigned his office, and was 
succeeded by Rifat Pasha. Shortly afterwards the general and 
admiral who had accompanied the Prince were sent on special 
missions to Egypt and Athens, and rumours began to prevail 
that efforts were being made on all sides to excite rebellion 
among the Greek and Sclavonian subjects of the Porte. 

The first communication made by Mcnschikoff consisted of a 
note addressed to the Porte on the 16th of March, in which the 
Ministers of the Sultan are accused of having acted in direct 
violation of the finnans issued in favour of the Greeks, of having 
wounded the religious convictions of the Emperor, and of having 
been wanting in due respect to his person. It concluded by 
declaring that the l^ince was idstructed to demand not only the 
redress of these grievances, but also the condusiem of an arrange¬ 
ment which would put an end to the dissatisfaction of the Greek 
subjects of the Sultan, and would give them for the future certain 
and inviolable guarantees- 

^ Le Prince est eharg^ de demander non seulement le redressement 
de ces griefs, mais encore la conclusion d’un arrangement qui mette 
fki au m^contentement des sujets Grecs du Sultan, et leur donne, pour 
I’avenir, de sdres et inviolables garanties.’ 

This communication it appears was accompanied by a threat, 
that any mention of the treaty or arrangement to be concluded 
between Russia and the Porte to the representatives of France 
and England would be considered an act of hostility to the 
Emperor. The .Port?, however, hinted the contents of the note 
to the representatives of its allies, expressing its alam as to the 
nature of the secret treaty demandra. intimation, as is 

well known, induced-Colcmel Rose, her Majesty^s chargd d’affaires, 
to summon the Brkish fleet to the Dardanelles. 

The British Government 1ms been condemned for not sending 

the 
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the fleet to Besika Bay at this stage of the proceedings. Un¬ 
doubtedly the naval preparations which were in«progress at 
'Sebastopol, and the extraordinary nature of Prince Menschi- 
kofTs mission, fully warranted any precautionary measure that 
could be taken. But at the same time the fears of the Porte 
were liable to the suspicion of so much exaggeration, and 
the statements concerning the treaty appear to have been so 
vague, owing to the ambiguity of the Russian note, that there 
were scarcely grounds for taking a step which might have been 
construed into an act of hostility, and have rendered still more 
embarrassing the relations between Russia and the Porte. 

At the beginning of April Lord Sti'atford and M, de Lacour 
arrived at Constantinople. On the 19th Prince Menschikoff, 
by a note addressed to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
couched in arrogant terms, utterly unusual in such diplomatic 
communications, categorically stated the demands he was in¬ 
structed to urge upon the Porte. 

They were: 1. a firman concerning the key of the Church of 
Bethlehem, the silver star, and the possession of certain sanc¬ 
tuaries; 2. an order for the repair of the dome and otlier 
parts of the Holy Sepulchre; and 3. ‘ a Sened or convention 
guaranteeing the strict status quo of the privileges of the Catholic 
Greco-Russian faith, of the Eastern Church, and of the sanc¬ 
tuaries which are in the possession of that faith^ exclusively or in 
participation with other sects at Jerusalem.* 

l^on the communication of this note, negotiations, in which 
the British representative took a^prominent, though not official 
share, as a mediating party, \fere actively carried on with the 
Porte. Certain firmans were agreed to, conceding the precise 
demands of Russia, with the exception of the conventiony upon 
which it was generally believed the Russian Government would 
no longer insist, and which was couched in such vague and 
general terms that it scarcely appeared to form part of the de¬ 
clared object of Prince MensebikofTs mission. The firmans 
were officially communicated to the Russian ambassador on the 
morning of the 5th of May; and up to a late hour of that 
day no suspicion whatever appears to have been entertained 
that ^ny further demands were to be enforced—more particularly 
in a peremptory manner, or in the form of an ultimatum. In¬ 
deed it would appear that at St. Petersburg the question was 
considered to be settled, and it was declared to be so by Count 
Nesselrode himself, not only to^ the French ambassador, on the 
10th of May^ as stated in M. Drouyn de Lbuys’ circular of the 
15th July, but, we have reason to believe, to the other members 
of the diplomatic body.. It is quite clear that this expression 
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of satisfaction was founded upon the terms of the firmans^ the 
drafts of whith had been forwarded to St. Petersburg, and must 
Lave been deemed satisfactory ; for the form of the convention 
had not been even discussed. 

In the evening, however, of the 5th of May MenschihofF pre^ 
sented a note to the Minister for Foreign Affairs^ which, al¬ 
though followed by other communications, and notwithstanding 
the assertion of Count Nesselrode, could be considered at the 
time in no other light than as an ultimatum. In this document 
he declare 1 his acceptance of the firmans, but demanded the im¬ 
mediate conclusion of a sened, or convention—a solemn engage¬ 
ment as it is termed—having the force of a treaty. He gave 
the Porte at the same time until the following Tuesday, 
the 10th of May, for its answer, with the menace that any 
further delay would be considered * comme un manque de pre¬ 
cedes covers son gouvemement, ce qui lui imposerait les plus 
pcniblcs obligations.’ Accompanying this note was a draft of 
the convention which the Porte was required to accept, without 
being even suffered to make it a matter of negotiation—a pro¬ 
ceeding no less arbitrary and unusual than the language in which 
this document addressed by Prince Mensebikoff to an inde¬ 
pendent power was couched. 

The contents of the note were communicated to the British 
Ambassador on the same evening, while the members of the 
Embassy were at a ball given by one of the principal Greek mer¬ 
chants of Pera. The sudden withdrawal of the Embassy from 
this entertainment, and the depat’ture in the course of the night of 
the war steamers attached to the Bfitish and French mission, pro¬ 
duced the most alarming rumours, and were the first indication of 
the critical character which the relations between Russia and the 
Porte had suddenly assumed. 

As the communication of Prince Menschikoff, regarding a con¬ 
vention, had hitherto been of so vague a nature that the preten¬ 
sions of Russia could not be correctly known, it is of great 
importance that we should turn to the demands upon which the 
Porte principally founded its refusal to enter into the proposed 
arrangement. The first and second articles of the document were 

couched in the following terms;— 

% 

^ 1. II lie sera apporte aucun changement aux droits, privileges, et 
immunites dont out joui, ou soot en possession ab antiguoy les cgli^, 
les institutions pieuses, et le clerge orthodoxe dans les etats de la 
Sublime Forte Ottoniane, qui se pfatt a les leur assurer a tout jamais, 
sur le base duftoto gno strict exut^nt aujourd’hui. 

* 2. Les droits et avatita^‘ ebbe^d^s par le Gouvemement Ottoman, 
qui le seront k kux autres bultes Chretiens, par tiait^s, conven¬ 

tions. 
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tionsy ou dispo^tions particulieres, seront consid^s comme appartenaut 
aussi au. culte orthodoxe.’ 

Now it will be observed that in neither of these articles is any 
reference whatever made to the matter hitherto under discussion 
between Russia and the Porte, viz, the Holy Places. The name 
of Jerusalem does not even occur in them. The first declares 
that no cliange whatever shall be made in the riyhtSf privileges^ 
and immunities which have been enjoyed or possessed ab antique 
by the Church, the pious institutions, and the clergy of the ortho¬ 
dox faith in the Ottoman states; the second provides that all the 
rights and advantages conceded by the Porte to other Christian 
sects, by treaty, convention, or special grant, shall be considered 
as also belonging to the Orthodox Church. The terms of the 
proposed semd, contained in Prince MenschikofTs note of the 19th 
of April, are utterly irreconcileable with those of the articles cited. 
An instrument having the force of a treaty is now demanded, 
which shall affect all the rights and privileges of the Greek 
Church; and advantages, which might be granted by the Sultan 
as a special favour to a few members of a se^ residing as strangers 
in his dominions, are claimed for the greater part of the 
population of Turkey in Europe. This demand is not confined 
to religious, but extends, as we shall show hereafter, to political 
privileges. It is evident that the Sultan could not enter into 
such a convention as this without renouncing his independence 
and transfciring the allegiance of a large portion of his subjects 
to Russia, and accordingly Rifat Pasha, in a temperate note, 
dated the 10th of May, declared'the impossibility of acceding to 
Prince MenschikofTs propossfis. 

In consequence of this refusal the Prince addressed a second 
note to the Porte, reiterating bis demands, and prolonging the 
time for an answer to the i4th of May. 

The Ministers of the Sultan, although still determined to reject 
the ultimatum, endeavoured once more to bring the question to 
an amicable termination, and invited Prince MenschikofT to a 
Gcmference, At the time appointed the Ambassador passed in his 
steamer before the house of the Grand Vizier, where the Ministers 
were waiting to receive him, and, without stopping, proceeeded 
at once to the palace of the Sultan, and demanded an immediate 
audience. It was in vain that the attendants of bis Majesty re¬ 
presented to him that the day was Friday, upon which business is 
not transacted, and that, owing to the recent death of his mother, 
his Majesty could not leave his wartments« MenschikofT in¬ 
sisted, *and, after waiting for three hours, was at length received 
in the Imperial apartments. Notwithstanding the violent pro¬ 
ceeding of the Ambassador, the Sultaa remained firm, and referred 

hixn 
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him to his Ministers. After the interview, which is said to have 
been suddenly cut short by the drawing of a curtain before the 
Sultan, his Majesty sent for the Grand Vizier and the Minisler for 
Foreign Affairs, who, justly offended by the indecent and violent 
conduct of the Russian Ambassador, at once resigned their offices. 

The new Ministry—of which Mustafa Naili Pasha, a man 
skilled in political functions, of a liighly honourable character^ 
and much beloved by Christians and Mussulmans, was the head, 
and the Avell-known Reshid Pasha the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs—summoned a council of all the great dignitaries of the 
empire, in and out of office, to deliberate upon the rejection or 
acceptance of the Russian note. Although men of every party 
were included in this extraordinary assembly—those who were 
believed to be partizans of Russia, if not something more, as 
well as those who were supposed to be subject to other influx 
ences—it determined, almost without a dissenting voice, that the 
proposals of Prince Menschikoff should be rejected. ISven the 
three or four who did not acquiesce in this decision appear only 
to have stood aloof because they were incapacitated by age and 
infirmities from taking part in the deliberations. 

Nevertheless, a further delay of five days was requested by 
the Ottoman Ministers, in the hopes that some satisfactory ar¬ 
rangement might be devised. In a note no less charcterized by 
its overbearing and insulting tone than his previous communica¬ 
tion, Prince Menschikoff replied that he could only see in this 
request a fresh excuse for delay; that he consequently considered 
his mission as ended, and should immediately leave Constanti¬ 
nople ; adding that the refusal t9 guarantee the rights of the 
Greco-Russian* orthodox faith would compel the Imperial 
Government to seek that guarantee in its own power (dans son 
propre pouvoir). 

On the 21st of May Prince Menschikoff left Constantinople, 
but, before embarking, be addressed a final note to Reshid Pasha, 
in answer to a last attempt made by the Porte to satisfy his 
demands. This document is so important, and so completely 
sets at rest any doubts that might exist as to the meaning and 
extent of the claims put forward by Russia, that we reproduce it 
entire 


* The use of the word 6ir$e<hEuman in the communieafions of Prince Mensebi- 
koff is espedally to be remarked. We bdleve it to be quite new, and impUed 
of itself political elaims utterly ineonsistent with the independence of the Porte. 
It is obvious that it is totally inapplicable to the Christians of Turkey professing 

the Greek fhith. Theword *Gr^/ from long usage, has becoine the name 
frith and sect, fike the word Moman Catholic; it convejm no political significa- 
fion, whereas the term ‘Bussian^ undoubtedly does. The French might,with 
equal right oali the GathoHo Ghareh die €atholie>F]renoh Chovok. 

* Au 
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^ Au moment de quitter Constantinople le soussignd, a appris 
que la Sublime Porte manifestait Tintention de proclainfer une garantie 
pour Texercice des droits spirituels dont se irouve investi le cierge de 
rEglise d’Orient, ce qui^ de fait, rendrait douteux lo maintien des 
autres privileges dont il jouit. 

* Quel que puisse etre le motif de cette determination^ le soussigne 
se trouve dans ^obligation de faire connaitre a son Excellence le 
Miiiistre des Affaires Eltrangeres qu’une declaration ou tel autre acte 
qui tendrait, tout m maintmant Vintegrite des droits purement spirit 
tuels de VEglise Orthodoxe rf’ Orient^ a invalider les autres droits^ 
privileges^ et immunity accordes au culte orthodoxe et a son cierge 
depuis les temps les plus anciens^ et dont ils jouissent encore actuelle- 
ment, serait consideree par le Cabinet Imperial comme un acte hostile 
a la Russie et a sa religion/ 

We might, indeed, have spared our readers the recital of all 
the events which occurred before the presentation of this note, 
so completely does it justify any resistance that the Porte may 
have made to the demands of Russia, and prove the obligation 
under which tlie nations interested in the balance of power in 
Europe, and pledged to maintain the independence of Turkey, 
are to support her in her refusal to' accede to the pretensions of 
her ambitious neighbour. In this important document Prince 
MenschikofF removes the veil from all that was dubious before ; 
there is no ambiguity nor vagueness: Russia declares that it is 
not alone the spiritual privileges of the Greek clergy that she is 
determined to assert, but all tlie other rights, privileges, and im¬ 
munities of those professing the orthodox faiths and of their clergy y 
dating from the most ancient times: that is to say, all the 
political privileges they may have enjoyed perhaps even before 
the very existence of the Russian empire, certainly before 
any treaty or any political connexion existed between it and 
Turkey. 

It is obvious that, if such a claim as this were conceded, those 
who are the objects of it would become little less than the actual 
subjects of the Emperor of Russia, who would have a right oi 
interference in all their affairs; and that the greater pordon of 
the inliabitants of Turkey in Europe would soon be induced to 
renounce their allegiance to the Sultan altogether. 

^Before his departure from Constantinople, Prince Melischikoff 
bad so far modified his demands^as to consent to accept a note, 
signed by the Turkish Minister fur Foreign Affairs, instead of a 
bilateral engagement. But this document, On the other hand, 
was worse in substance than the proposed, convendon, for it was 
more explicit as to the extent of the claims of Russia. Indeed it 
will be perceived that in this last, as in every successive coin* 
munication, the Porte nms called upon to make more important 

concessions 
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concessions and to subscribe to harder terms. It not only ensures 
for those profifessing the Greek faith the enjoyment of their own , 
ancient rights and privileges, and of those granted to other sects, 
but insists upon their also participating in all the advantages idnch 
may hereafter be conferred^ even by special favour^ upon the 
FOREIGN LEGATfONS ACCREDITED to the SubKme Porte (participeront 
aux avantages accordes aux autrcs rites Chretiens ainsi qu’aux 
legations ctrangeres accreditees pres de la Sublime Porte par con¬ 
vention ou dispositions particulieres.—Nesselrode^s Circular of 
11th June). The meaning of this demand and its practical 
importance will be hereafter explained. The new proposition 
was, of course, rejected. 

On the 31st of May—and this date should be borne in mind— 
Count Nesselrode made another effort to intimidate the Porte, 
and to induce it to accede to these demands. He addressed an 
autograph letter to Reshid Pasha, in which he formally declared 
that in a few weeks the Russian troops would receive orders to 
cross the Ottoman frontier^ not to make war, but to obtain a ma¬ 
terial guarantee as a security for the rights claimed by the Em¬ 
peror. The Turkish Minister was therefore called upon to sign 
without delay, and without any change whatever (sans variantes), 
the note delivered by Prince Menschikoff before his departure. 

The Porte, in reply, announced the promulgation of an im¬ 
perial Haiti Sheriff, or ordinance, confirming the privileges, 
rights, and immunities which the clergy and the churches of the 
Greek faith had enjoyed ab antiquo; asserted that the declaration 
that Russian troops should croiSs the frontier was incompatible 
with the Emperor’s assurances of peace; and offered to send 
an ambassador to St. Petersburg!! to renew the negotiations, and 
to endeavour to bring about a satisfactory arrangement. 

No answer to a document of so violent and arbitrary a character 
as that signed by Count Nesselrode could be more temperate than 
that returned by the Porte. It could riot accept a declaration— 
inconsistent with the rights of every independent government, and 
utterly at variance with the law of nations, and with the very 
basis of the conditions which regulate the relations of states— 
that an invasion and hostile occupation of territory by the troops 
of a neighbouring power were not to be regarded as a cause of war. 
It again drew the distinction between the religious and political 
rights of those professing the Greek faith—a distinction which 
Russia herself had made in all her early communications, and to 
which she ostensibly professed to adhere. 

The relaticms' between Russia and Turkey had now ceased, 
and to all intents anci purposes were succeeded by a state of war. 
In order to justify the proceedings of the Emperor, Count Nes- 

voL. xciv. NO. CLXxxvii. T sclrode 
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selrode addressed, on the 11th of June, a circular to the agents 
^ of bis Government, to be communicated to the Courts to which 
they were respectively accredited. This docummt was the first 
of a series which, we will vrature to affirm, is unequalled in any 
collection of State-papers the world can produce. We are 
utterly at a loss to understand how a statesman of the established 
reputation of Count Nesselrode—one who, whatever may have 
been his political opinions and conduct, has always been looked 
upon as a man of honour and integrity—could affix his name to 
statements which bore on their very face the impress of most 
palpable falsehood, and which furnished materials for their 
own exposure. Never were assertions so rashly made—never 
was the common sense of Europe so grossly insulted. The do¬ 
cument before us is full of deliberate untruths and of the most 
extraordinary contradictions. It pretends to set in a true light 
the history of the negotiations carried on by Prince Mcnschi- 
kofT, and the cause of his abrupt departure from Constantinople, 
which, it asserts, had been misrepresented. It declares that 
his mission had no other object than the arrangement of the 
affair of the Holy Places; and in specifying the two demands 
made by the ambassador, it completely alters the sausc of the 
second, as communicated to the Porte, by making it refer exclu¬ 
sively to the first. The words are ‘corroborer cet arrangement^ 
— i, e, concerning the Holy Places — ‘par un acte authentique 
qui put nous servir a la fois de reparation pour le passe, de 
garantie pour Tavenir.’ And tlie same is again declared expli¬ 
citly in a subsequent paragraph. It asserts that the objects 
contemplated by the proposed‘wzed were already attained as far 
as the religious protection was concerned (a somewhat remarkable 
expression after what precedes) by the treaty of Kainardji, and 
that no new advantages were demanded.* 

On the 27th June appeared, in the Official Gazette of St. 
Petersburgh, the celebrated manifesto of the Emperor Nicholas^ 
announcing to bis subjects that the Russian troops had entered 
the Danubian I’rincipalities, and declaring tliat, if the Porte still 
persisted in her obstinate and blind opposition to his just 
demands, be should call God to his aid, and, leaving to Him 
to decide upon the question in dispute, and relying on his all« 
powerful arm, should march to the defence of the orthodox 
faith. This manifesto was follow^ by a second circular from 
Count Nesselrode (2nd July), which contain^ the astounding 


^ This circular was answered, and its coatradi(^oiis and incondstencies ably 
pomted out, hy M. Drouyn de Uuiys ia a cosniauiucat^n dated the S5th June, 
aud immediately afterwards publiahM iii the official orgui of the French Govem« 
meat. ’ r 
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assertion tb^ th.e occlipation of the Danabian Principalities 
had been decided upon became the allied fleets had proceeded* 
to the anchorage of Constantinople (dans les parages de 
Constantinople) — an assertion at once contradicted by Count 
Nesselrode’s note of the 31st May, to which we have already 
called the attention of our readers. The Governments of France 
and England at once indignantly exposed the glaring falsehood, 

* It is impossible to express the astonishment and regret,’ wrote 
the Earl of Clarendon to Sir Hamilton Seymour on the 16th 
July, ‘ with which her Majesty’s Government have read in 
this despatch the declaration that the Principalities have been 
invaded and occupied in consequence of England and France 
having disregarded the recommendations of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment and having sent their fleets to the waters of Turkey.’ 
And his Lordship then proceeds to point out, by a comparison 
of dates, that not only is the assertion untrue, but that it was im¬ 
possible that one event could in any way depend upon the other. 
Both France and England emphatically denied in addition * that 
any resemblance existed between the position of the combined 
fleets in Besika Bay and that of the Russian armies in the 
Principalities.’ In the one case there was a direct and hostile 
violation of the territoritics of a neighbouring state—in the 
other, the fleets of the frientlly Powers cast anchor in an open 
bay; their presence in which ‘ violated no treaty nor territory, 
nor infringed any international law.’ 

This second circular admits, in direct contradiction to that of 
the llth June, that the demands cj Prince Menschikoff involved 
other matters besides those connected with the Holy Places 
(independamment des dispositions plus particulieres aux Saints 
Lieux); but reiterates that no privileges are claimed to which 
Russia by treaty is not already entitled. 

The French fleet, as early as the 20th of March, had left the 
Port of Toulon and had proceeded to Athens, At that time, we 
have reason to believe, the French Government, anticipating the 
gravest results from the menacing attitude assumed by Russia 
was prepared to co-operate with England in energetic measures, 
and would have sent her fleet beyond the waters of Greece. 
Her distance from the theatre of the important events then 
threatening the peace of the East may have warranted the de¬ 
spatch of her ships of war to a friendly port in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Any stronger measures at that period may have 
been premature. It was not until hostilities mi^t be said to 
have actually commenced by the passage of the I^th that the 
allied fleets proceeded td Bes&a my. 

And now comes the question whether this demonstration was 

T 2 sufficient, 
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sufficient, and whether it was not the duty of the British Go¬ 
vernment to send the fleet at once to Constantinople,* and not to 
rest satisfied with the half-measure of anchoring in Besika Bay. 
We know not what private and unavowed considerations may 
have prevailed with her Majesty^s Ministers; but it appears to 
us that the obvious and truly wise course would have been to 
have declared formally and emphatically to Russia, as soon as we 
had been informed of the note addressed by Count Nesselrode 
on the 31st of May to Reshid Pasha, that the entry of the Russian 
troops into the Principalities would be considered a casus belli^ 
and would at once be followed by the presence of the combined 
fleets in the Bosphorus. Had this declaration been energetically 
made, we deem it almost certain, and appeal to the subsequent 
conduct of the Emperor in support of our conviction, that the 
Russian troops would not have crossed the frontier, and that 
peace would have been insured. It w'as of the utmost import¬ 
ance to Russia that the occupation of Moldavia and Wallachia 
should not be considered a casus lelli. So long as the Porte and 
her allies did not declare it to be so, the Dardanelles were 
closed by treaty against the vessels of war of foreign powers, and 
the Emperor was able to issue manifestoes to his subjects, in 
which he announced that Turkey had forfeited the sympathy 
and support of her allies (Manifesto of t)ie 31st of October). 
He hoped, morever, to establish a ])reccdent Avhich would in the 
end have secured him the undisputed possession of these im¬ 
portant provinces. In England, unfi^rtunately, the conduct of 
the Ministry tended to encourage the Czar in the belief that 
there existed no serious intention on our part to afford the 
Sultan any effective assistance in resisting his demands, and the 
Porte itself was brought to despair of any real aid from those 
allies upon which it mainly depended in opposing pretensions so 
fatal to its indraendence. 

A further effort was made by the four great Powers to prevent 
an open rupture between Russia and the Porte. The latter was 
induced to permit the uninterrupted occupation of the Princi¬ 
palities, and to suspend all hostilities, until a conference, as¬ 
sembled at Vienna, could devise a compromise which might be 
acceptable to both parties. The Ottoman Government showed 
the greatest forbearance, notAvithstanding the provocation it had 
received—a provocation heightened by the most insultiiig pro¬ 
clamations issued by the Russian generals within the Sultan's 
dominions, in which his Mussulman subjects were designated as 
pagans to be exterminated, A note was prepared by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the four Powers,' and^submitted to the Porte for 
its acceptance. In drawing up t^s document two 'fatal errors 

were 
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were committed: in the first place, Turkey, whose rights and 
interests were at stake, was not consulted; in the second, the 
acceptance of Russia was obtained before even the note appearl 
to have been communicated to the Porte. The result might 
have been foreseen. Certain passages were objected to by the 
Turkish Government, and amendments proposed, which were at 
once admitted to be reasonable and just; but the Powers were 
pledged, by the course they had pursued, to force the accept¬ 
ance of the document as presented by them. Various schemes 
were suggested to induce the Porte to withdraw the modifica¬ 
tions, and to leave the interpretation of the note to its allies. 

In fact, the document was carelessly drawn up, and would lead 
one to believe that the parties to the conference were ignorant 
of the real questions at issue. It would seem tlftit, under the 
threat of the withdrawal of their further sympathy and support, 
the four Powers were about to compel the Porte to sign the 
original note, when a despatch from Count Nesselrode saved 
them from committing an act of the greatest injustice, and preg¬ 
nant with the most dangerous consequences. 

It is unnecessary to reproduce here the precise terms of the 
Vienna note, and tlie modifications suggested by the Porte. We 
need only observe that the chief objection, and the one to which 
Russia attached the greatest importance, related to the clause 
which declared that ‘ those professing the Greek faith should 
participate in the advantages conceded to other Christian sects 
by convention or special grants’ (aux avantages concedes aux 
autres rites Chretiens par convention ou dispositions particu- 
lieres). The Porte naturally objected that by this concession 
a large portion of the Sultan’s subjects would be placed upon the 
same footing as any small favoured community of strangers dwell¬ 
ing within bis dominions. That such was the meaning of the 
Russian Government Count Nesselrode’s despatch unhesitatingly 
avowed. And it is of great importance to mark the words used 
by the Russian Minister: ‘ The Ottoman Government,’ he de¬ 
clares, * will only undertake to allow the orthodox Church to par¬ 
ticipate in the advantages accorded to other Christian commu¬ 
nities also subjects of the Porte \ but if these communities, whether 
Catholic or professing any other faith, did not consist of Turkish 
subjects—such being the case with respect to nearly all the Latin 
convents, hospices, seminaries, and bishoprics in Turkey—and it 
pleased the Sultan to confer upon them any fresh religious ad¬ 
vantages and privileges, then, according to the modifications 
inserted in the note, the orthodox (or Greek) communities, being ' 
'Subjects of the Porte, would have no right to claim the same 
favours, and RussU no right to interfere on their behalf/ (De¬ 
spatch to Baron de Meyendorff, Sept. 7.) Whilst 
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Whilst rejecting the modifications proposed by the Porte, and 
thus openly declaring his intentions, the Emperor, ^through his 
<iMinister, bad the assurance to call upon the four Powers to 
abandon their ally, and to leave to Russia alone the task of com¬ 
pelling her to accept the note as originally prepared! 

The rejection of the Turkish modifications by the Emperor 
was followed by a formal declaration of war on the part of Turkey. 
Omar l^asha, at the head of one army, crossed the Danube and 
obtained considerable advantages over the Russian forces sta¬ 
tioned in the Principalities. In Asia the war was commenced 
with A'igour, and was at first crowned with a success, which 
appears, however, to have been but of short duration. The 
Emperor, by a last manifesto, dated the 31st of October, de¬ 
clared that ^ the principal Powers of Europe had in vain sought 
by their exhortations to shake the blind obstinacy of the Ottoman 
Government! that the Porte, enrolling in the ranks of its army 
revolutionists from all countries, had commenced hostilities on 
the Danube! and that, Russia having been provoked to war, it 
only remained for her to place her confidence in God, and to 
light in defence of the Orthodox faith.’ He appealed to his 
faithful subjects to join in the fervent prayers whicli he addressed 
to the Most High, that His hand should deign to bless his arms 
in a holy and righteous cause, which at all times had found 
ardent defenders in his pious ancestors. This proclamation, 
though it might be w'ell calculated to impose upon his deluded 
subjects, must be numbered among the most dishonest state¬ 
ments upon record —equally contrary to truth and common sense 
—and is rendered doubly flagrant by the quotation from the 
Psalms with which it concludes: ‘ In te, Domine, speravi: non 
confundar in aetemum.’ 

This proclamation was followed by more active hostilities— 
the arrival of the allied fleets at Constantinople, the untoward 
catastrophe of Sinope, the entry of the fleets into the Black Sea, 
and the last efforts of the allied Powers to put an end to the 
war by submitting the final terms of the Porte, by way of an 
ultimatum, for the acceptance of Russia. The whole question 
has been summed up, and the determination of the French 
Government to proceed to extremities in case of the refusal of' 
the Emperor to accede to the proposed compromise has been 
declared, in an able circular, addressed by M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
to the various diplomatic agents of France—the last state-paper 
which has been issued on this important subject. 

Such, then, is the history of the transactions which have led to 
the present critical state of. our relations with Russia, and to 
almost inevitable war. We ,havp entered somewhat fully, though 

at 
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at the same time as concisely as possible, into the question, in 
order that our readers may have a complete insight into the 
subject-matter in dispute, Mid may fairly appreciate the efforts 
which have been made to preserve the peace of Europe, and the 
unwanrantable pretensions which have compelled us at length 
to adopt measures that can scarcely be considered in any other 
light,, whatever may be their immediate consequences, than as 
direct hostilities against Russia. On examining the various 
documents which have been issued by the belligerent, as well as 
by the mediating, Powers, and on calmly considering their con¬ 
duct throughout these important transactions, the most prejudiced 
reader will scarcely be able to deny that Russia has shown unex- 
amjilcd arrogance, the Porte extraordinary moderation, and Eng¬ 
land and P'rance an almost culpable forbearance. 

Let us now examine what the demands of Russia really involve. 
They may be reduced to these two points :—1. A confirmation 
of all the rights, privileges, and immunities enjoyed from the 
earliest times by those professing tlie Greek faith and their 
clergy; and 2. The concession of all privileges which may 
herezifter be conferred by the Porte, either by treaty or by 
special favour, on any community, subjects of the Sultan, or 
foreigners. It must be borne in mind, while considering the 
first demand, that Russia, although challenged to do so, has 
not been able to adduce a single instance of an infraction, 
either of a^ treaty or of a firman, or any act of persecution or 
oppression towards the Greek Church or its followers, on the 
part of the Ottoman Government, excepting such as may be 
referred to the disputed questions relating to the Holy Places, 
which even Russia admits were satisfactorily settled by the 
Hatti Sheriffs delivered to Prince Menschikoff, Moreover, 
Count Nesselrode himself repeatedly asserts that all the rights 
and privileges claimed by Russia are fully guaranteed by the 
treaties of Koinardji and Adrianople; and that, whatever may 
be the objections entertained by the Porte, the Emperor does, 
ipso factOy enjoy a protectorate over *^the subjects of the Sultan 
professing the Greek faith, extending even to ^ a secular inr 
fiuenceJ (Circulars of 11th June and 2nd July.) It may, there¬ 
fore, be asked, if these privileges are secured by treaty, are, ifso 
facto^ enjoyed by Russia, and have not been infringed by the 
Porte, what necessity is there for any fresh guarantee, or any 
new engagement? The answer is simple enough! We deny 
that what Russia claims is secured by treaty; although, by 
taking advantage of her positiem, £Uid of the unfortunate indit- 
ference hitherto displayed by the rest of Europe, she has un¬ 
doubtedly succeeded in M^fbrcitig, to a certain extent, her preten¬ 
sions 
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sions with respect to the Greek Church and its followers. She 
now seeks to confirm, by formal engagement, -that^ which as yet 
can only be looked upon in the light of an encroachment. By the 
treaty of Kainardji { 7th Art.) the Porte promised to protect the 
CkrisHaninoi the Greek) religion and its churches, and permitted 
the Russian Minister to make certain representations in favour 
of a specified Greek church and its attendants. The treaty of 
Adrianople merely confirms the articles of the previous treaty. 
No mention whatever is made of the Greek or any special com¬ 
munity. But admitting that, justified by the interference of 
France on behalf of the Latins, warr^^ited it must be remembered 
by treaty, Russia naturally made use* of her influence to protect 
those who professed the same creed as herself, how far would 
her claim, as now put forward, be inconsistent with the political 
rights of the Porte? If religious privileges of the Greek 
clergy were alone concerned—if perfect freedom of worship 
and of conscience were alone demanded — Russia would ask 
little more than has been conceded to France, But, unfor¬ 
tunately, the general privileges, rights, and immunities of the 
Greek Church extend far beyond those which relate to reli¬ 
gious worship. The Greek clergy, in fact, are almost the 

? olitical, as well as spiritual, heads of their flocks. After the 
'urkish conquest, what the eccentric author of ‘ the Spirit of 
the East’ has termed ‘the Turkish Municipal System/ was, 
in some degree, enjoyed by the Christian subjects of the Porte ; 
that is to say,—the conquerors, after having assessed a certain 
sum on the Christian villages or communities, were willing to 
leave its collection as a matter of convenience in the bands of 
the local chiefs. As long as the tribute was punctually paid, 
the Turkish authorities cared very little how it was raised, or 
how the affairs of the pommunity were administered; they were 
willing that all matters in dispute between Christians, in which 
.Mussulmans were not concerned, should be settled by the heads 
of the respective sects. ^The collecting of the taxes, smd the 
administering of justice, were ostensibly exercised by the clergy 
and the officers of the community elected by the popular voice; 
but the whole power virtually rested in the bands of the clergy, 
and the Greek bishops became the real political chiefs of their 
flock. They exercised, indeed, a criminal as well as a civil 
jurisdiction; for, although they could not inflict capital punish¬ 
ment, yet by imprisonment, and even torture, they could procure 
the death of their victims. The terrible threat of excommunica- 
tion Was always ready in case of disobedience; and the influ¬ 
ence of the Greek clergy, backed by bribes, was always sufficient 
to ensure the support of the Turldsk authorities in carrying out. 
any arbitrary measures. No 
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No class of men could perhaps be found more notorious for 
the utter imihorality of their lives, their venality, and their igno¬ 
rance, than the bishops and clergy of the Greek Church in 
Turkey. We might cite a hundred instances in which, through 
the representation of British Consuls^ submitted to the Porte by 
the Ilritish Ambassador, Greek bishops have been removed 
or disgraced for the most flagrant oppression and violence. 
We defy the warmest defenders of Russia to produce a single 
instance in which any such real protection has been afforded by 
that country to the Greek Qhurch. In fact, we doubt whether one 
%ase can be pointed out iia»which the Russian Mission has inter¬ 
fered in behalf of a suffering Greek community, unless a direct 
political object was in view, or unless the political power of the 
bishop was questioned. The traveller in Turkey will frequently 
hear fur louder complaints on the part of the Christians against 
their bishops and priests than against their Mussulman rulers. 

The political power thus exercised by the bishops was liable, 
as we have shown, to the greatest abuses. The Porte, since the 
publication of the celebrated Hatti Sheriff of Gulhane, has endea¬ 
voured gradually to restrict it. By the admission of Christian 
bishops and heads of communities into the Provincial Councils, 
the administration of justice in purely Christian cases has been 
withdrawn, to a considerable extent, from the clerical tribunals. 
Although hitherto the declared intentions of the Porte cannot be 
said to have been carried out, and these mixed councils have not 
afforded very impartial justice, yet the principle has been esta¬ 
blished. In another very imjfortant respect the powers of the 
bishops have been curtailed. They can no longer punish those 
who may abandon their faith. It is well known that of late 
years Protestant doctrines have from various causes made con¬ 
siderable progress in the East, and that even whole Greek com¬ 
munities have left their Church—this has been especially the 
case in Syria. Until the Sultan issued his finnan in favour of the 
Protestants, and admitted them to the privileges of one of the 
recognised sects of the empire, the Greek clergy, supported in 
this case by the Russian mission and its agents, and especially 
by the Consul-General in Syria, M. Basilides, omitted no act of 
violence and injustice to compel those who had left the Greek 
Church to return to their own religious community. We could 
cite numerous cases of imprisonment, confiscation, and even 
torture. Although persons who have actually quitted the Church 
can now no longer be persecuted, yet their friends and those 
who may be suspected of similar designs are still within the 
reach of the bish<q>8. ‘The sentence of excommunication, more 
terrible and moM etulily put into execution in the Greek Church 

than 
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than in any other, can be issued against theiUj and its victims 
reduced to utter ruin. 

Russia has long viewed with the greatest alarm this progress 
of heterodox opinions, now encouraged by the gradual curtailment 
of the political powers of the Greek clergy; and her real motives 
in urging the objectionable conditions in the proposed treaty are 
sufficiently transparent. If she could induce the Porte to recog¬ 
nise, by any formal engagement, all the privileges, rights, and 
immunities enjoyed ab antiquo by those professing the orthodox 
faith and their clergy, she would have it in her power to insist 
upon the restriction of all the politic^ rights of which they have 
been gradually and most justly deprived. In fact, the Greek 
bishops and priests yould again become the actual political heads 
of two-thirds of the population of Turkey in Europe, and of very 
considerable communities in Asia Minor and Syria, with this 
additional danger—that their political power would be guaranteed 
by the Emperor of Russia, and preserved with all the abuses 
which the reforms promulgated by tlie Porte, and urged upon it 
by England and France as the only means of conciliating its 
Christian subjects, and of preserving its existence as an empire, 
are intended to remove. It is obvious that such claims as these 
could not for a moment be admitted, and that we arc as much 
called upon to resist them for the sake of the balance of power 
in Europe, and of civilisation, as Turkey is obliged to do for the 
preservation of her very existence. 

The second claim of Russia refers to the privileges which 
may be granted by treaty or special favour to any religious com¬ 
munity, whether consisting of Turkish subjects or of strangers. 
It is clear that such a demand could not be conceded without 
giving the Czar the right of insisting upon |;he extension to many 
millioxis of the Sultan’s subjects, of the same privileges which 
might be granted to any small society temporarily sojourning in 
Turkey. In fact, it would be opening up every treaty and capi¬ 
tulation which might confer a special privilege upon a chapel or 
the members of a foreign embassy. It would be a precisely 
parallel case if we demanded from Austria the same religious 
and political rights for all her Protestant sulnects as she by 
special favoor confers upon those of the Greek faith who may 

connected with the Russian Mission at Vienna. It would be 
a waste of w<H:ds to point out the utter unreasonableness of such 
a claim. 

Having thus shown that England had but one course to pursue 
in the question which has arisen between Russia and the Porte, 
we will now’ proceed to inquire into the second part of our sub¬ 
ject ; the resources of Turkey in the event of a war. 


2. In 
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2. In treating of the resources of Turkey we are surrounded 
by difficulties# owing to the want of well-es^blished facts, for as 
yet the Turkish Government has neglected nearly all statistical 
inquiries, and even such annual returns as might throw some 
light upon the question have never been communicated to the 
world. The very amount of her population is a matter of doubt. 
According to the latest writer on the subject it amounts to nearly 
thirty-five millions and a half; and without including the Da- 
nubian Principalities, Syria, Egypt, and the Barbary States, to 
about twenty-seven millions. M. Ubicini, however, admits that 
it has been variously estimated from seven to twenty-two millions. 
(^Ubicini^ Lettres^ p. 21.) the Turkish Government has no dis¬ 
tinct information whatever upon the suhjec^ and no means of 
obtaining it. A census for regulating the^conscription was a 
few years ago commenced, but it included only males of a certain 
age of the Mahommedan religion; and many important nomad 
tribes, together with all the Arabs of the Desert and Arabia 
Proper, were omitted altogether. The male Christian population 
above a certain age could be ascertained without much difficulty 
by means of the receipts annually issued for the capitation tax, 
Wc may roughly estimate the Mussulmans of Turkey in Europe 
as being somewhat less than half the Christians, whilst the 
Christians of Asia amount to scarcely one-fourth of the Ma- 
hommedans. In estimating the population of Turkey with refer¬ 
ence to its military strength, it must always be home in mind that 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan, and all those who pay the 
Kharqj or capitation tax, are siot permitted to serve in the 
imperial armies, and that the greater part of the wandering tribes 
of Asia, such as the Kurds, Turcomans, and Arabs, have hitherto 
evaded the conscription altogether, and are only available as 
furnishing irregular troqps, when under the immediate pressure 
of the Government. 

The present organization of the Turkish army may be attri¬ 
buted to Kiza Pasha, who has recently been named to the com¬ 
mand of the Ottoman fleet. However objectionable and dan¬ 
gerous may have been the political conduct of this statesman, it 
must be admitted that he showed a remarkable activity and intel¬ 
ligence in placing upon a substantial and effective basis the pre¬ 
viously ill-disciplined troops of the Sultan. Through his exer¬ 
tions the conscription was carried out on a far more equal and ex¬ 
tensive scale, the drawing by lot being substituted for the previous 
irregular levies, discipline was enforced, and the wants and com¬ 
forts of the men secured in a manner scarcely equalled in any 
European state. S|)acious barracks were erected in Constanti¬ 
nople and in the principal .citi^ pf the empire; military schools 

. were 
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were founded; foreign officers were engaged to introduce such 
modern improvements as had been adopted in European armies; 
the pay of the officers was increased, and the rations of the men 
scrupulously attended to. Another important alteration was 
the limiting of military enrolment to five years and the esta¬ 
blishment of a redijf or reserve, into which are incorporated 
those released from active service, and which, being periodically 
called out, becomes a second army. To Riza Pasha must un¬ 
doubtedly be assigned the credit of having raised the Turkish 
army from the deplorable state to which it had been reduced by 
the disastrous wars with Mohammpd Ali Pasha to that efficiency 
which, as recent events have pioved, has rendered it not 
altogether unequ^ to cope with the veteran troops of one of 
the most powerful nations of Europe. Unfortunately Kiza’s 
views for the re-establishment of the old Ottoman empire, and 
the re-acquisition of those provinces which it had either lost or 
over which it had gradually lost its authority, were of too am¬ 
bitious a nature, and threatened to bring fresh difficulties upon a 
state which had need of peace, and a good understanding with 
its neiglibours, to maintain its very existence. After a long 
struggle, in which he was supported by the powerful influence of 
the Sultan’s mother, Ijc was dismissed, through foreign influence, 
from the command of the army, and remained in disgrace until 
recent events called him again to office. 

The troops which he had organised were, however, speedily 
required for active service. Rebellions broke out both in the 
European and Asiatic provinces of the empire. The Albanians 
resisted the introduction of the Tanzimat, or reformed system, 
and refused to supply recruits for the army. A force greatly 
inferior to them in numbers was sent against them, under the 
command of Omar Pasha, whose name has since become so well 
known, and they were beaten in three pitched battles in the 
neighbourhood of Uscup. To the same general was subsequently 
confided an expedition against the celebrated Kurdish chief, Beder 
Khan Bey, which was attended by equally successful results, 
although, as in Albania, it was carried on against vastly superior , 
numbers, and in a district, from its mountainous character, almost 
inaccessible to the operations of a regular army. Tlie Nizam^ 
as the new troops are called, thus proved their efficiency against 
the undisciplined though warlike tribes which had previously 
owned only a nominal allegiance to the Sultan. There is no 
doubt that the Turkish Government was at length in a position 
to provide for the internal peace and tranquillity of its own 
dominions. 

We must refer bur readers to M. Ubicini (Lettre XIX.) for 

full 
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full details of the organisation of the Turkish army. That writer 
estimates the regular troops at 148,680 men, and the rediff^ or 
reserve, at the same number; the contingents or auxiliaries, 
to be furnished by Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Albania, and 
Egypt, at about 120,000 men; but upon these, or at least upon 
a large portion of them, from various reasons, very little reliance 
can be placed. We have then the irregulars amounting to 87,000, 
giving a tptal of about 500,000 men; of these, however, M. 
Ubicini states that only 220,000 could be brought into the 
field: and we fear that even this number is over estimated. 

No one who has witnessetKi Turkish campaign can withhold 
his testimony to the excellent qualities of the Turkish soldier. 
He is brave, hardy, patient, and docile. He will content himself 
with the humblest fare, and will cheerfully submit to any priva¬ 
tions. Under good officers he would be equal to any undertaking; 
but in this most important feature the Turkish army unfortu¬ 
nately is altogether deficient. With one or two exceptions there 
is scarcely an officer in the service fit to command, we will 
not say a division, but a regiment. Efforts have been made to 
educate officers both at home and abroad, but as yet the number 
supplied—even if the officers individually be equal to the duties 
required of them—is far from being adequate to the organisation 
of a single perfect regiment, Abde Pasha, who has recently 
shown his incompetency in Asia Minor, and appears to have 
endangered one of the divisions of the Turkish army, was edu¬ 
cated at Vienna, and was looked upon as one of the best of the 
Sultan’s generals. His successor, Kurd Mohammed Paslia, is a 
man of undoubted courage and daring, but utterly unskilled in 
European warfare. He has chiefly been employed in Turkish 
Arabia, and to him the Sultan owed the capture of Kcrbela, 
after a severe resistance, in 1842. Indeed, the only man who 
is probably equal to carry on a campaign against European 
troops is Omar Pasha, who is an Austrian Croat by birth, 
although he acquired his military education almost entirely in 
Turkey, iri whose service he has now been from his youth. 

The rediffs^ or reserve, appear to have answered to the appeal 
of the Sultan, and have been hurrying to the capital /roin all 
parts of the empire to shed their blood in defence of their 
sovereign and his religion. The troops on the Danube have 
performed their duty, and have shown themselves equal to 
cope with those hitherto brought against them by the Russian 
commanders. But, unfortunately, the utmost efforts of the 
Turkish Government have been made to collect this army 
together; the reserves themselves have been exhausted ; and we 
doubt whether much remains behind, llie application of the 
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conscription to Mussulmans only has produced ^lost fatal re¬ 
sults. It is difficult to describe the horror felt by the Turkish 
population to forced service in the army. It has been the cause 
of the utter ruin of hundreds of villages ; it has turned cultivated 
plains into deserts, and has indirectly checked, to an extent almost 
incredible, the increase of the Mohammedan population. On 
the other hand, exemption from the conscription has tended, to 
an equal extent, to strengthen and increase the Christians. 

The irregular cavalry, once the most formidable portion of 
the Turkish armies, is now no long^ a match for the Cossack. 
The neglect of this important brjinch of national defence has 
always appeared to us one of the most fatal errors committed by 
the Ottoman Government. The regular cavalry, which has been 
organised to supply its place, forms the weakest and most ineffi¬ 
cient portion of the Turkish troops. With the change of system 
in the tenure of land, and the destruction of all the hereditary 
fiefs, commenced by Sultan Mahmoud and carried out under the 
reigning sovereign, the sources from which the State was fur¬ 
nished with its irregular cavalry no longer exist. Formerly the 
land was chiefly held by military tenure, and the owners—the 
Spahis, as they were generally called—were compelled to serve 
the Sultan in war. An admirable breed of horses was kept up; 
the Spahis delighted in warlike amusements, so congenial to the 
national character, and were skilful in*the management of their 
horses and their arms. When the Ottoman Sultan warred with 
the infidels they rallied round him on all sides, and formed a body 
of daring warriors, who carried terror into the heart of Europe, 
They are now replaced by the miserable companies of Bashi 
Bozuks, collected together by a few chiefs, who are in the service 
of the Government, and who receive a certain number of teskeres^ 
or orders, for the pay and supplies of so many men, make their 
own bargains, cheat the Government, and bring together such 
only as are too miserable, infirm, or idle to seek any other 
occupation. The breed of horses has visibly deteriorated within 
the last few years, and the men are generally so ill-armed and 
mounted that they are almost unfit for regular service. The 
Albanian* irregulars, who fight on foot, are brave and skilful 
marksmen, but are of little use except behind walls or in moun¬ 
tain warfare. 

The only portion of the Turkish army upj^n which reliance 
can be placed are tho: imperial guards, the re^lar troops of the 
line, and the artillery. The latter, organised and partly com¬ 
manded by P^ssian oIBcers, is on all hanids admitted to be 
highly effective, and to bear comparison with the best artillery 
in Europe. In the recent battles on the Danube it appears to 
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have sustained its reputation, and from its steadiness and skill 
to have mainly contributed to the success of the Turkish arms. 

From what we have stated it will be perceived that, however 
willing we arc to admit the improvement that has been made in 
the Turkish army, and the efficiency of some of its branches, we 
are nevertheless of opinion that it would not be able to contend 
without assistance against the vast armies which Russia could 
bring into the held, and that a serious reverse would lead to 
disastrous results. The Turkish commanders have commenced, 
as they generally have commenced in similar wars, with partial 
success. It is perhaps regretted that Omar Pasha was not 
permitted to open the campaign in September last, when acting 
upon the information he had then received as to the real numbers 
oi the Russians in the Principalities—information which subse¬ 
quently proved to be substantially correct—he would probably 
have gained still greater advantages over his enemies. It may be 
even more to be deplored that the allies of Turkey have withheld 
their cfTectivc assistance when the successes of the Turks might 
have been followed up, and have thus exposed her to the risk of 
losing the results of her first victories. 

Now that the allied fleets are in the Bosphorus and Black Sea, 
we need say little on the subject of the Turkish navy. As mere 
floating batteries the vessels arc admitted to be efficient. The 
gunnery, under the instruf^tion of Captain Borlace, an officer of 
the British navy of acknowledged merit, has been of late greatly 
improved. But the ships are inadequately manned; the crews 
are almost unused to evolutions in an open sea, and, with one or 
two exceptions, the ofiicers are utterly incompetent. The dis¬ 
aster of Sinope has materially crippled the Turkish navy, and, 
in the event of a peace being concluded with Russia, this 
diminution of its strength must greatly affect the future security 
of the capital. 

It remains for us to say one word on the state of the Turkish 
finances.* In inquiring into this subject two important considera¬ 
tions should be kept in view—first, that the empire has hitherto 

* We must a^n refer our readers to M. Ubicini (LettreSf 12-15) for fbU de¬ 
tails on this subject They vill find in the Letters of that ^nUeman a sufficiently 
accurate and impartial account of the revenues of the Tumsh Empire, the mode 
of their ccdleefioa and administration, sources from which they are obtained, 
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been unincumbered by a debt; and, secondly, that the resources 
f of the country may be said to be almost unexplored. ^Of late years 
the revenues have been greatly embarrassed, chiefly on account of 
their inadequate collection, the enormous expenses attendant upon 
the organisation of the army, the sacrifices made to replace the 
old coinage by a new, and the state of trade. We have no hesi¬ 
tation in asserting that, were there no other causes to lead us 
to doubt the stability of the Turkish empire, we should liave little 
apprehension on the score of its financial difficulties. The national 
resources are so vast and so readily available that the commonest 
foresight, prudence, and economy ^ould shortly restore its 
finances to a liighly flourishing and healthy state. Notwith¬ 
standing the loss of confidence which the conduct of the Turkish 
Government, in repudiating its engagements last year, was calcu¬ 
lated to produce, its credit is still sufficiently recognised to war¬ 
rant a confident appeal to the European money-markets for a loan. 
Although, undoubtedly, on the occasion alluded to the Porte 
showed a want of prudence, and even of straightforwardness, yet 
there was no design either to defraud its creditors or to elude its 
engagements. It refused to ratify terms which had been entered 
into by Prince Callimaki, its agent at Paris, without its authority, 
which were contrary to the religious and political institutions 
of the state, and which were so palpably disadvantageous that the 
suspicion of unfair dealing could scarcely be avoided. 

M. Ubicini (p. 352) has suggested various changes and im¬ 
provements in the revenue, which might with advantage be 
adopted by the Turkish Govenfment, Many others might be 
pointed out, but none of more importance than those connected 
with the encouragement of trade, and of the investment of 
foreign capital, as well as the employment of native industry, 
in developing the vast natural resources of Turkey, which are 
probably unequalled. We shall, however, recur to this subject 
in considering the future prospects of the Turkish empire, which 
it more intimately affects. We will merely express our belief 
that, although the revenues of the empire are undoubtedly 
in a state of embarrassment, considerably increased of late by 
the vast efforts and sacrifices which have already been made to 
carry on the war, yet with the aid of a loan, or by a judicious 
management of the existing finances, any very serious diffi¬ 
culties may be avoided, and the action of the Government remain 
uncrippled. 

In estimating the resources of Turkey, and its means of resist¬ 
ance to Russia, we must not overlook one consideration of pre¬ 
eminent importance—the attitude that will be assumed by the 
Christian population in the event of the continuance of the war. 

We 
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We must, in the first place, observe that, as far as any active 
or direct assistance is concerned, none can be expected of the* 
Christian subjects of the Sultan. They are not admitted to 
serve in the army, and are only partially employed in the navy. 
They are, with the exception of a few tribes inhabiting one 
or two semi-independent districts, unused to arms, and by no 
mean^ of a waidike disposition. Even were they inclined to 
aid the Porte they would be of little actual use, unless in the 
case of a foreign invasion and occupation, when an adverse popu¬ 
lation woutd, of course, impede the operations of an army by 
withholding and interceptfeg supplies. 

When considering the relations of the Turkish Government 
to the Christians, we must take care to distinguish between the 
different sects and nationalities; and we shall, therefore, shortly 
allude to the inliabitants of each of the most important provinces 
of the empire. To commence, therefore, witli the Danubian 
Principalities, we will remind our readers that Russia by treaty 
enjoys a right of interference in their internal affairs, which she 
has exercised virtually to the exclusion of the Porte, and which 
has enabled her to assume almost the entire administration of 
their governmeht. Her armies have at various periods occujiied 
their territory. In 1848 she entered them in direct violation of 
treaty, changed the form of government, which had been recently 
proclaimed under the sanction of the Porte, and drove out all 
those who had been concerned in its establishment, and who 
formed the most educated, en^ghtened, and wealthy jmrtion of 
the nation. Each successive occupation has been more disastrous 
to the inhabitants. Their property has been seized, their houses 
invaded, and they themselves compelled to sei've the invaders. 
There is no national sympathy between the Moldo-Wallachians 
and the Russian nation. They belong to distinct races, speaking 
totally different languages. The sufferings and injustice to which 
these provinces have been exposed from those who pretend to be 
their protectors have taught them to look with dread upon a 
Russian occupation; and persons acquainted with this fact 
foretold long ago that they could be readily brought to oppose 
the invaders. Recent events have proved the correctness of 
these anticipations. The severest and most bloody measures 
have scarcely sufficed to keep down the peasantry; and we now 
learn that they have risen in various districts, and have killed 
or expelled the Russian troops and authorities. In the event 
of a retreat of the Turks, and an attempt on the part of the 
Russians to cross the Danube, this feeling might be turned to the 
utmost account in embarrassing the operations.,of the Russian 
army, especially if the communications by sea between Odessa and 
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the Turkish coast—upon which Russia mainly depended during 
fthe last war—were completely cut off. 

We now come to the Christians of Bulgaria, forming the prin¬ 
cipal population of that great district to the south of the Danube. 
Although the descendants of Tartar tribes, they have so com¬ 
pletely amalgamated with the Sclavonians, speaking the same 
language, professing the same faith, and adopting the same man¬ 
ners, that for all political purposes they may now be considered 
a Slave race. Upon them, therefore, Russia might hope to 
rely for sympathy and support. During the last war with 
Turkey the Bulgarians afforded eAwaive aid to the invaders;' 
but it is very doubtful whether they could be depended upon on a 
second occasion. The promises made to them by the Russian 
Government were not fulfilled; they suffered more from the 
invaders than they had ever endured from the Turks; and 
their chiefs have openly expressed their resolution not to impede 
the operations of the Turkish armies. 

There is still less to be feared from the Servians; they have 
a strong feeling of nationality, which might lead them, for 
purposes of their own, to withhold any effective aid from 
Turkey, notwithstanding their obligations to furnish a contin¬ 
gent, and they might even take advantage of circumstances to 
establish more completely their own independence, and to carry 
out the views which their chiefs have long entertained for the 
extension of their influence and of their territory. But Russia 
has interfered too much in their affairs, and her conduct has 
been too repugnant to the feelings of the most enlightened and 
liberal party in Servia, to secure for her any very powerful or 
devoted allies in that quarter. ^ There is undoubtedly a Russian 
party in Servia, and Russian intrigue has tended to weaken the 
Government and to divide its councils; but this province will 
probably preserve as strict a neutrality as she can, and will afford 
but little assistance to the invader. 

In Bosnia the Mussulman population is so much stronger 
and more powerful than the Christian, and is so differently 
circumstanced from the Turkish landholders in the other pro¬ 
vinces of Turkey in Europe, being descended from the original 
Christian owners of the soil, that the Porte need apprehend 
litfle danger in this part of the empire. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the recent Turkish military expeditions into Bosnia 
have not been sent against the Christians, but against the 
Mohammedans who ref^used to accept the Tanzimat, or new 
system of administration, which curtailed their privileges and 
a^orded greater protection to the Christians, who, were pre¬ 
viously little better than serfs attached to the soil of the great 
Mi»/wulman landlords. The 
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The few Catholic tribes on the confines of Bosnia and Albania, 
such as the Miridite, would probably furnish a contingent to 
the Turkish Government, as they did in the wars with the 
Albanians. From the Albanians themselves the Turks have 
nothing to apprehend, if proper means be taken to conciliate their 
hereditary chiefs. 

The Christians of Thessaly, a small part of Macedonia, and the 
southern districts of Albania, are allied in blood, language, and 
religion, to the inhabitants of the modern kingdom of Greece. 
They have of late years been especially subjected to the 
intrigues of foreign agentsj^’cven to those of the neighbouring 
state, and have hecn supposed to be more than once on the eve 
of rebellion. The Porte might naturally feel considerable un- 
c;asiness with regard to this portion of her subjects, and we 
confess to have entertained similar fears. But, from infor¬ 
mation on which we place every reliance, we learn that 
l^oth in Macedonia and Thessaly all the efforts of Russian and 
llollenic emissaries to stir up the Christian population have 
hitherto been unavailing, and that there is at present no hostile 
feeling against the Porte. 7'hc I'nikish Government, however, 
appears to be prepared for emergencies, and we are assured that 
in Thessaly it has a reserve of 60,000 irregulars, ready to be 
t:allcd together on the shortest notice, and more than equal to 
maintain the tranquillity of the province. This large force 
is, of course, chiefly held in readiness with reference to steps 
that may be taken by the Hellenic Government, which by its 
conduct has ox]K)sed itself to the just suspicions of the Porte 
and its allies. But Avhatever may^be the sympathy between the 
Greeks of Turkey and those of Grdfecc, we will venture to affirm 
that there is very little between them and the Russians. 

The Christians of Turkey in Asia are numerically greatly 
inferior to the Mussulmans, and have little sympathy or con¬ 
nexion witli Russia. The only Christian race of any im¬ 
portance or extent in Asia Minor (we need scarcely take Syria 
into considei-ation) are the Armenians. During the last war, the 
Russian army received some, though not any very effective aid 
from them] and after its terminaitipit, many who inhabited 
districts in the vipinity of the Russiah frontiers were induced 
to migrate into Georgia, Since that period thp Russian Govenv* 
ment has meddled so arbitrarily in tlx^ of the Armenian 
Church, which it h&s endeavoured to force into direct subserp 
vience to the will of the Czar, and the Armenians themsely^ 
have been so little satisfied with the treatment they have 
received from their new masters, that a strong feeling of dis¬ 
content has" arisen. ^ Such as could escape from Georgia hare 
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returned to Turkey, and whole villages would follow their ex¬ 
ample if they could evade the vigilance of the Russian border 
authorities. 

In Europe, Turkey alone and unaided could (Jp little outside 
her own frontiers to embarrass the Russian Government—Avhat 
might be elFected by her allies is another question which our limits 
will not permit us now to discuss ; but in Asia the case is different. 
The warlike tribes of Circ'assia and Georgia have long either 
waged a furious war against Russia or have borne with iinpatien<;e 
the yoke imposed upon them. They are of the same religion as 
the Turks, and have other bonds of s5wpathy with them. Their 
principal leader has especially distinguisljed himself by his heroic 
resistance to the invaders of his country, and by victories and 
successes which, were they not verified by the acknowledged 
failure of all attempts to subdue him, would appear utterly 
incredible. For nearly twenty years has Shiamil mainbiined this 
unequal contest. Every season has ended in a defeat of the 
Russians ; and we are credibly assured that last year alone a 
short campaign cost Russia 22,000 men. 

Shiamil is not a Circassian chief, but the head of a very 
powerful tribe inhabiting the neighbouring province of Daghistan. 
The Circassians themselves have for some years been left un¬ 
molested by Russia, which has been satisfied with the possession 
of one or two isolated forts on the coast, and with maintaining 
during the summer season a very ineffectual maritime blockade ; 
but the hatred which these hardy mountaineers have long borne 
to their invaders has not been extinguished. Once funiished 
with powder and other inean^of attack, they would rise to a man, 
and by a repetition of acts of daring and courage scarcedy to be sur¬ 
passed, would drive the Russians from the few fortified positions 
they hold on the Black Sea. Their great chief, Zcfir Bcjy, has at 
length returned to them. This remarkable man left Circassia 
nearly fifteen years ago to seek succour from the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment in the struggle which his country was then carrying on 
against her enemies. Before his departure he made his country¬ 
men swear a solemn oath that they would never accede to tenns 
of, peace, but wage an implacable war against Russia, until he 
should again appear amongst them. Finding that succour, either 
from the Porte or any European Power, was for the time hope¬ 
less, the brave old man preferred to live in misery and want at 
Adrianople to releasing the Circassians from their oath by return¬ 
ing to his native land.^ 

* We strongly recommend to such of our readers as may desire to have a 
fiujtliful and graphic accoant of the warlike tribes of Circassia a work by Mr. Long* 
vorthf entitled ‘ A Year in Circassia.* 
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We have little doubt that, if the allied fleets by their presence 
in the Black Sea. enable the Turks to throw supplies and men 
into Circassia and the neighbouring provinces, and if we by an 
energetic policy compel Per-sia to preserve a strict neutrality, 
the whole of the warlike tribes of the Caucasus will rise and 
will aid Turkey in obtaining successes which may be of no 
less importance to her than to our own interests in Central 
Asia, 

It will be seen from what precedes that, whilst fully admitting 
the general inefficiency of her army, the uncertain relations 
between her Mohammedan and Christian populations, and 
the present embarrassed state of her finances, we are still 
of opinion that with proper assistance Turkey will be able 
to resist the attempts of her ambitious neighbour. It has been 
equally the fashion to underrate and overrate the strength and 
resources of the Ottoman empire. There are those who declare 
them to be already completely exhausted, whilst others maintain 
that Turkey alone could successfully maintain the unequal 
struggle into which she has entered with Russia. We subscribe 
to neitiier of these opinions; the result of a war must depend 
entirely upon the share that France and England may take in it. 
Its speedy termination must rest mainly upon the efficacy and 
vigour of our first operations. Let proper energy be shown—^let 
no opportunities be lost—let us act with a due knowledge of the 
condition of the Turkish empire and its varied populations, and 
we need have no fears or doubts as to the result. 

3. We now come to the thirtl branch of our subject, viz, the 
possibility of maintaining the independence of Turkey as the 
empire is now constituted, or of raising a powerful state in her 
stead. Of the three questions we are considering it is the most 
delicate to discuss in the present stage of the negotiations, and 
the most difficult to answer. There are, however, facts which 
enable us to arrive at some conclusions, and to controvert certain 
fallacies which have been industriously put forward of late. 

It has been constantly urged that it is ridiculous to use the 
term * independence ’ with reference to a state which must 
depend for its existence upon the support it receives from abroad, 
and which, on the first approach of danger, must have recourse 
to its allies. However weak, from various causes, the Ottoman 
empire may actually be, we confess that the objection appears to 
us utterly untenable. If it apply in this instance, ^it must surely 
do so in the case of every power less strong than its neighbour; 
to Belgium, Sweden, Denmark. Even the most powerful states 
have made defensive alliances to preserve them from foreign 
aggression. It has been the misfortune of Turkey that she has 
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been exposed to the designs of an unscrupulous and ambitious 
neighbour, against whom she cannot contend single-handed, an<l 
it is no forfeiture of her independence as a nation to apply for 
aid to those who are most interested in protecting her. In the 
present contest, in order to weaken the claims sftc has upon our 
Sympathy, to induce the British nation to withdraw its assistance 
from an old ally, and to disguise the real objects and ends of 
Russia, Turkey has been unjustly accused of w^anting to hurry 
this country into a war, of raising futile objections to reason¬ 
able demands, and of neglecting the counsels of her allies. It 
is, however, impossible for any iinprfrtial p«TSon to deny that, 
whatever may be the vices and follies of the Ottoman Govern¬ 
ment, it has, under the present difficulties at least, shown 
extraordinary moderation and a deference to the advice of Eng¬ 
land and France which has been infinitely more prejudicial to 
her interests than to those of Russia, and has exposed her to very 
Severe losses and sacrifices. 

But there are causes of far greater danger to the existence of 
the Ottoman empire than its reliance upon external aid, Wc 
will put aside the consideration—although undoubtedly one 
which will weigh with many persons who reflect upon the ques¬ 
tion—that it is inconsistent with the spirit and civilization (d* 
the age that a Mohainincdan Government should rule over a 
Christian pojiulation, numerically far su])crior to those of its own 
foith, and should possess some of the fairest provinces of Europe. 
As an abstract political proposition the objection is invalid, or, if 
valid, it would equally apply to other cases, in which we are more 
intimately interested. The teal sources of danger to Ottoman 
dominion, apart from foreign aggression, are to be found in the 
rapid decrease of the Turkish race, the consequent weakness of the 
element of Turkish rule, and the increasing knowledge, wealth, 
and prosperity of the Christians, 

It appears to be a physical fact, in proof of which instances 
might be adduced from the earliest known history of the world, 
that a pure Tartar or Mongol race cannot exist when brought into 
equal competition with an indogermanic race, and that as soon 
as it Ceases to be the dominant and conquering tribe it surely and 
rapidly decays. This is remarkably illustrated in the Turkish 
empire. As lotig as the Turks were engaged in foreign wars 
and conquest, as long aS they held undisputed sway oVer the 
Christians, they were vigorous and formidable. So soon as they 
were confined within their own frontiers and were no longer 
able to wage an aggressive waf against their neighbours, so 
soon as they were compelled by the interference of the Christian 
powers to respect the Cbristiras, their strength and prosperity 
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daily declined. It has been continually declared that the 
reforms intntduced by Sultan Mahmoud, and completed by the 
reigniiij^ Sultan, have not be(hi carried out, and the condition of 
the rurldsh population has been pointed to in proof of this asser¬ 
tion ; but the very instances cited prove the contrary. Formerly 
the Christians were entirely at the mercy of their Mohammedan 
rulers. II a Pasha, or a Hey, or even a Turkish landludder, 
was in want of money, he naturally turned to the Christian 
merchant or cultivator—imprisonment, the bastinado, or the 
torture soon extorted what he required. Hut now that the rights 
ol the Christian subjects vf^tho Sultan are recognised, and their 
lives and property respected, the Mussulman can no longer have 
recourse to such means for supplying his wants. We do not 
mean to deny that in distant provinces of the empire acts of 
injustice and oppression are not too frequently committed, but 
they are exceptions, and must not be laid to the charge of the 
Government, The result is, that the Greeks, and Armenians, 
and other industrious Christian races, have rapidly increased in 
wealth. The Turk does not attempt to compete with them in 
trade—a Turkish merchant is almost unknown—and scarcely in 
agriculture. Without the means, therefore, of living, afforded by 
his own industry, he is obliged to borrow from his Christian 
neighbour—to mortgage liis land, and to pawn his goods. If 
the Christians of those parts of Turkey in which there is a mixed 
population were to call in their debts, there would scarcely 
remain a Pasha or a Turkish gentleman who would not be ruined, 
or a Mohammedan village which would not pass into the hands 
of the Armenians, Greeks, or Slaves. 

One of the grievances of the Christians urged by their Euro¬ 
pean protectors is, that they are compelled to pay a capitation 
tax, and are not permitted to serve in the armies of the state. 
This tax is undoubtedly a mark of inferiority offensive to a sub¬ 
ject race, and the exemption from military service is in theory no 
less' so. But it is forgotten that, whilst the conscription has 
more than decimated the Mussulman population of Turkey, the 
Christians, by paying a tax so light as scarcely to be any burden 
whatever,* have been spared all the miseries of forced military 
service, and have thus increased in numbers and wealth in the 
same proportion as the Mohammedans have decreased in both. 
Let any Christian be asked whether he would be grateful to the 


* The amount of the.Kharfli piud yearly by the first class or most wealthy Chris- 
ttans scarcely exceeds 10«.; by die second class, 5s.; and by the poorest, 2s. 6d. 
Priests, women, children under a certain age, the indigent, and the infirm, are 
exempted from the tax altogether, whilst, in addition, a very considerable number 
of persons, by various excuses, contrive to evade it* 
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syuipathisinp; foreign representative who would prevail upon the 
I^orte to substitute the conscription for the kharaj, and wo do 
* not doubt the reply. At the same time we do not deny that, by 
being inured to arms, and placed upon the same footing as the 
Turk, the moral standard of the Christians would be improved 
and raised, and that, if properly managed, they might prove the 
source of additional strength to the empire, although it cannot be 
concealed that they would more probably, in the end, become 
one of the causes of its destruction. 

The very liberty and privileges secured by the Tanziinat to 
the Christians have in more ways th?yi one contributed to the 
present weakened condition of Tufkey, and to many of those 
evils and crimes which have been laid to her charge. Wo might 
cite a thousand examples, but one will suffice. Mohammed 
Pasha, who has committed various atrocities against the Christians 
in a government far removed from the capital, is disgraced by 
the Sultan, on the representation of the ambassador of a foreign 
power,—his titles are taken away, and he is banished to a remote 
island in the Aigean. Unfortunately he is indebted to his Arme¬ 
nian banker, who is, at the same time, the banker of the grand 
vizier, or of some powerful personage about the Court. This 
usurer, who has been receiving twenty-four per cent., and who 
has been supplying the Pasha witli mouth-picccs for his pipes, 
arms, snuff-boxes, shawls, and furs, at about ten times the 
market value, cannot afford to lose his money and so good a 
customer, lie cares about as little for his fellow Christians 
—their sufferings, the oppression they have endured, or may 
endure—as an ox feels for ji fellow-ox who is going to the 
slaughterhouse. He seeks his powerful creditor, and threatens 
to exact his debts unless the disgraced governor be replaced in 
a position which may enable him to raise money and pay his 
banker. Tlie influence thus brought to bear is too powerful to 
be resisted. Mohammed Pasha is suddenly restored to his rank, 
and receives a new government, to which he hastens with* the 
determination to wreak his vengeance upon those who contri¬ 
buted towards his previous disgrace, and to squeeze the Christians 
to get money to pay his debts. 

Any one who lias taken the trouble of inquiring for himself 
into* the condition of the Rayahs, and has *not been satisfied 
with the garbled information of Constantinople dragomen, or of 
designing Greek merchants, will know that their degraded state, 
of which it is the fashion so loudly to complain, is as frequently 
the result of the evil passions and dishonesty of the Christians 
themselves, as of the oppression and injustice of their Moham¬ 
medan rulers. Reasons may be found to palliate and explain 
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this fact: wo merely state it, Notlnnj^ can be more unfounded 
than to attribute the present demoralised condition of the Chris¬ 
tians entirely to Turkish domination, and to speak of the flourish- 
in^^ stale of the Byzantine Empire before the Turkish conquest* 
History positively contradicts the assertion, TJic most suj)er- 
ficial acquaintance with the state of the biastern Empire at the 
time of its fall will suffice to show the utter weakness and 
<lo"radation to which it was reduced, and the Turks might perhaps 
with more justice attribute their own demoralization, and conse¬ 
quent deca}, to the vices which they acquired by contact with 
the conquered races, ^ * 

However this may bo, thnfo facts remain, that the Mussulman 
population, except in Bosnia, where, be it remembered, the Mo¬ 
hammedan landholders are of Slave and not of Tartar origin, are 
rapidly dying out, and the Christians as rapidly increasing in 
numbers and prosperity. The result is inevitable. The stronger 
and more wealthy race must in the end succceil to the weaker and 
poorer. It is only a question of time and means, 

Russia, counting upon the increasing weakness of the Ottoman 
empire, and upon the inevitable results which have been pointed 
out, has looked upon herself as its successor in the possession of 
those fertile provinces and magnificent outlets for commerce, 
which would render her the richest and most powerful empire of 
the globe- It has been urgeil in proof of the disinterestedness of 
her conduct towards Turkey that she might have extended her con¬ 
quests long ago to Constantinople, and tliat that capital has already 
been within her grasp, had she chosen to seize it. But her policy 
lias been mutffi wiser and more sur^. She has worked to render 
the downfall of the Turkish Government inevitable, and its transfer 
to any independent power impossible. Had she openly seized 
the capital she must have braved all Europe; by following a 
more crafty policy she hopes to frastrate any attempt that might 
he made to arrest her. She has watched with alarm the increas¬ 
ing prosperity and intelligence of the Christian population, and the 
spread amongst them of liberal opinions, whether in matters of 
religion or of politics, which a continually enlarging communica¬ 
tion with Europe by commerce and travel has naturally produced. 
She is now making a final effort to put an end for ever to a state 
of things so fatal to her views, and to bring the greater part of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte under her immediate control. 
Recent events have unmasked her designs even to those who 
most defended her. It is to be hoped that Europe will no 
longer remain blind or indifferent to a policy so dangerous to 
civilization and liberty. 

On the other hand, the Greeks, relying upon the same facts 
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and causes, and justly proud of their own intelligence, activity, 
and wealth, aim at being the successors of the ^urks. The 
Cross is to replace the Crescent on the dome of St. Sophia’s, and 
a Greek Empire is again to rise in the liast. In this country 
these visions have been received and advoc'ated by those who 
have not had the means, or the opportunity of inquiring into their 
reasonableness and practicability. But what is the true stale of 
the case? Of course the Turkish dominions in Asia and Africa 
must be put out of the question in considering this new 
Emj)irc—the Greek race forming in them far too small a por¬ 
tion of the population to be take>ji.into consideration. With 
regard to Thessaly, we admit that there would he no practical 
objection against adding it to the kingdom of Greece. There 
remain the provinces of Macedonia, Albania, Bosnia, Bul¬ 
garia, and Thrace, with the capital. Now what proportion do 
the Greeks bear in them to the Mussulmans and to other Chris¬ 
tian sects? According to M. Ubicini’s tables of population 
{^Lettres^ p. 22), there are in Turkey in Europe only 1,000,000 
of Greeks to 2,116,000 Mohammedans and 6,600,000 Slaves 
and Armenians, and 1,500,000 Albanians, partly Christians and 
partly Mohammedans.* This includes Thessaly, which con¬ 
tains the greater part of the Greek population; excluding, there¬ 
fore, that province, we may estimate the Greeks of Turkey in 
P]urope at the very highest at from 500,000 to 600,000, whilst 
there are about 10,000,000 of other races. Let us turn to the 
capital, of which* an accurate census was taken in 1844. We 
have 130,000 Greeks to 475,000 Mohammedans, 205,000 
orthodox Armenians, and about 60,000 of other sects. Now, 
in the face of these numbers, and it is important that this 
question should be met by facts, can any one talk of a 
Greek empire with its seat at Constantinople? Could any 
attempt at setting up a Greek dominion, over races so nume¬ 
rically superior, end in anything but confusion even worse than 
that which now exists, and in the impossibility of establish¬ 
ing a strong independent power in Turkey to act as a check 
upon the schemes of Russia—the great end of all political com¬ 
binations in the East of Europe? 

It would not be dilScult to point out how the Slave races, on 
the other hand, might eventually furnish the materials for such an 
empire. But our article has already exceeded our limits. We 
will confine ourselves to indicating what, under actual cir¬ 
cumstances, we believe to be the true policy of England and 

* We have omitted any mention of the inhabitants of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
and of the lioumaiu populadon of BnmeHa, as well as of the Jews and Gipsies— 
amoanting to nearly 4,300,000. 
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France in the present momentous question. We are of opinion 
then that the only solution is the maintenance of the Ottoman 
Government for some years to come in the possession of its 
European provinces, sccurinj*f at the same time for irs Christian 
subjects that complete tolerance for their religious faith, and 
enjoyment of their political rights, which the Porte tlieoretically 
professes to accord. At the same time England and France must 
be preparej^ to assist the Porte in her resistance to the intolerable 
interference of Russia, which, it could be easily shown, is as 
hostile to the development of the resources of the empire* as it 
is to the true liberty of thc'C.jJristians themselves. Such a course 
would, we believe, be more conducive to the true interests of 
civilisation and Christianity, as well as to those of Europe, 
than any other which could be devised. Suppose the restraint 
which the Porte exercises over the various Christian sects to 
be withdrawn, the whole of the empire would shortly be the 
theatre of even more scandalous scenes than those which the 
sanctity of a spot most holy to the followers of Christ has not 
Ijeen able to check. Tlie Turkish Government, whether from a 
spirit of toleration or indifference it is scarcely necessary here 
to inquire, is willing to admit all religltms sects to the same pri¬ 
vileges—one is not more favoured than the other. Of how 
many European powers can as much be said ? Tlie result is, that 
a spirit of religious inquiry has sprung up, that the Bible is fast 
spreading through the land, and that a sincere and pure reli¬ 
gion is rapidly taking the place of ancient prejudices and debas¬ 
ing corruptions. 

The conclusions are no less important if we regard the political 
condition and materia] wealth of the Christians. We have heard 
much of the extension of Greek commerce; of Greek houses 
established throughout Europe, and extending their agencies to 
the remotest quarters of the globe; of the whole carrying trade 
of the Levant passing into their hands. Few, if any, h<^ver, 
of the heads of these great commercial houses are 
kingdom of Greece proper; they are for the most part TuiAish- 
born subjects, and owe their rise and prosperity to this cir¬ 
cumstance. It may be urged that, although bom and esta- 


♦ Both Eussia and Austrlti have'always opposfed a'ay schemes for real itnprove- 
xnent devised by the Porte. Wd xaay cite as ah instance the fhet that last year, 
when the Turkish Ministers were about to enter into an agreement with an eminent 
firm in this country &r the construction of a railway through its European pro¬ 
vinces, wltich liroufd have been of the utmost importanefe to the prosperity of the 
country, the Austrian EepresentatiVe announced to them that hid Government 
would view with the greatest displeasure sudi au undertaking us the hands of 
Englishmen*—^the Porte knew well what this threat implied. The opposition of 
Bus^ to the Goustfaction of in the East of Asia Minor is well known. 
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blislied in Turkey, they enjoy foreign, generally Russian, pro¬ 
tection. This is no doubt tlie cast?; but wbat'Statc in the 
world, except 'J’urkey, would tolerate sut:h a violation of its 
legitimate rights? It is an every-day occurrence that an Ar¬ 
menian or Greek bjmker or merchant goes from Constantinople 
to Odessa in a steamer, never even leaves the quarantim*, 
returns with a Russian pjissport, and as a Russian subje(?t repu¬ 
diates his debts, refuses to pay even the ordinary local taxes, 
enjoys all the privileges of a foreign resident in Turkey, defies the 
Gf)verninent, and encourages the Sultan’s subjects to throw off’ their 
allegiance in a similar fashion, Eri^^l^nd, and to a certain extent 
France, have endeavoured to put an end to these gn)ss abuses of 
international relations. Rut still the cities and ports of the Levant 
are swarming with destitute lonians and Maltese, who, under the 
shadow of the Rritish connexion, commit almost with impunity 
every crime. The rights of protection, conferred by capitulations 
upon foreign powers, have done as much to embarrass the Turkish 
Government, to impede the caiTying out of its reforms, and to 
prevent the development of its resources by the employment of 
foreign capital and industry, as probably any other cause that 
could be pointed out. 

The Christians of Turkey are admitted by all writers upon that 
country, to be daily increasing in wealth and intelligence. Let 
them continue as they have commenced—let them be preserved 
from dissensions amongst themselves, and from those struggles 
and conflicts which the conferring of political power upon half- 
barbarous races, not yet ready to receive it, must inevital)ly 
produce—and in a few years^ wo may hope to see in Turkey in 
Europe the materials for forming an empire sufficiently civilized 
and powerful to take its place with the great nations of hlnrope, 
and to solve one of the most difficult political problems of modern 
days. 

As have already observed, we have no fear lest the Porte 
shmmnot be able to maintain itself for the present. The resources 
of fe empire are so enormous, and so ready at hand, that they can 
at any time be made available. By encouraging the cultivation 
and export of grain, Turkey could eventually draw into her own 
provinces a large share of the corn trade now carried on with the 
southern ports of Russia; and by opening roads, canals, and 
railways, and creating other means of communication, of which 
she is now utterly deficient, the varied and valuable produce 
of ]jcr European and Asiatic provinces would find a ready 
market. Foreign capital would soon flow into the empire; 
and when the relatiotis between the Porte and her allies were 
ftjlly recognised and understood, the objections to the employ¬ 
ment 
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merit of forei/^n industry would be speedily removed. It would 
be iin])Ojsil)le to naiiie any country in which the sources of 
wealth arc more evident, and their development more easy. 

We have thus, we trust, placed before our readers, as concisely 
as the vastness and importance of the subject will admit, a general 
view of the condition and prospects of the Ottoman*empire, 
and of its present critical relations with regard to the rest of 
Europe. >We have shown the magnitude of the stake at issue, 
and the obligations which we are under, as much for our own 
sake as for that of European;liberty and civilisation at large, to 
snpjiort Turkey in lier resistance to the aggressive policy of 
Russia. This is no party ([uestion. No country can be more 
av(>rse from a war than our own; the interests of humanity and 
onr material interests are equally opposed to it. Peace, as we 
have already remarked, may even have been jeopardised by the 
very anxiety to preserve it. At any rate, we have the satis¬ 
faction of reflecting, and the mcians of proving to the world, 
that forbearance had been carried to the utmost before wc 
engaged in the tremendous conflict, now, we fear, too im¬ 
minent, But if the (lie be cast, and the I'hnporor of Russia 
be determined to hazard everything in maintaining and pushing 
those great schemes, which firm the traditional policy of his 
house, and ujion the successful accomplishment of which the 
very tenure of his throne may depend, England has but one 
course to rmrsue. She must arm herself for the contest with that 
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energy and determination which.will prove that she is resolved 
to carry it successfully through. Cordially united with France, 
and engaged in a righteous contest, we have little to dread from a ■ 
I’ower Avhich has added to the other elements of its weakness by 
tlie injustice of its cause. But there must be no half-measures. 
The whole resources of these two great countries must at once be 
brought to bear; I^lnglishmen of all parties must for thf time 
forget their differences in this one great national object; and let us 
bear in mind, that the better the beginning the speedier the end. 








